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Advertising to Make Loans 





N the January issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, discussing the 
subject of “Buying and Selling in Banking,” the question was 
raised as to the propriety of advertising the lending facilities of 

banks. It was pointed out that practically all of the advertising 
done by banks consisted of invitations for more deposits; that is, the 
banks asked the people to lend to them, but said nothing about their 
ability and readiness to lend to others. In the article referred to, 
this question was put: 

“Is not the credit which a banker has to sell just as proper a 
subject for advertising as the carrots or turnips which the grocer 
has to sell?” 

Considerable pleasure is felt in seeing the inquiry then raised 
affirmatively answered in practical fashion by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Here is the offer, which appeared in the 
New York newspapers of October 11: 

“In order to facilitate subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, this 
company stands ready to make loans to its patrons for use in the 
purchase of these bonds. In the judgment of this company, it is 
necessary for everyone to subscribe not only to the extent of his 
surplus funds but also to use a generous portion of his borrowing 
ability in anticipation of future savings. We are prepared to coép- 
erate in this patriotic service by extending liberal credit to our de- 
positors and customers. Under present money market conditions, 
we will make such loans at four per cent.” 

This is a most significant banking development, coming from 
th largest trust company in the world, and located in a city of con- 
sc-yative banking traditions. Nor is the significance of this an- 
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nouncement lessened by the fact that this offer to lend its credit 
is for the patriotic purpose of buying Liberty Bonds. It is also 
patriotic to buy state, citv, county, township and school district 
bonds, and it is patriotic to borrow for the purpose of engaging 
in legitimate business of any kind. 

The fact is that banking traditions are bending to the needs of 
the times. When you hear the leading bankers of the United States 
urging rediscounting, and saying that there must be expansion of 
eredit, you realize the truth of this statement. 

Since the foregoing was written banks have quite generally indi- 
cated their readiness to make loans to those wishing to buy Liberty 


Bonds. 





HOW WILL THE BANKS FARE UNDER PRESENT 
CONDITIONS? 





HIS is an inquiry which many banks are making just now, 
and the answer is by no means easy. If one should ask, “Will 
the banks lose deposits?” reply could confidently be made in 

the negative, for it is inconceivable that the vast activity in business, 
the heavy expenditures on Government account, and the rise in 
prices will not be represented by larger bank deposits. 

But while most bankers understand all this well enough, what 
many of them are concerned about is how each individual bank may 
fare. As a practical business man the banker is compelled to ask, 
“How will my own bank be affected by the great changes now tak- 
ing place?” 

So long as this country was merely furnishing supplies to the 
other nations engaged in war, this question did not arise. But now 
that we have become involved in the war, with the Government com- 
peting with the banks for the people’s money, the case is different. 

Should the depositors of a particular bank withdraw funds from 
that bank for the purpose of buying Government bonds, it would 
reduce the deposits of the bank, at least for the time being unless 
the bank happened to be a Government depositary, in which case 
there would be simply a transfer on the books. But even in this 
case, the Government would gradually withdraw the funds, and 
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whether they would come back to the bank would depend upon two 
factors—the ability of the community where this bank was located 
to furnish supplies the Government needs, and the ability of the 
bank in question to hold its own in competition with the others in its 
locality. 

Speaking generally, the banking condition, while it may be tem- 
porarily disturbed, will gradually tend toward an equilibrium; or, 
in plainer words, the money taken out of a community or a bank 
will come back again. The stream of banking funds, like the waters 
of the sea, constantly arises to refresh the unquenchable thirst of 
trade, only to return again to its source, the process being intermi- 
nably repeated. 

The Government is buying from the East manufactured articles 
‘ of all sorts, but it is likewise buying food from the West and South. 
In the long run, each community will get about the share of the 
funds which its ability to furnish the needed supplies warrants, and 
each bank will get the share which its safety, service and energy 
warrant, 

Canada and most of the European countries from which sta- 
tistics are available show gains in savings deposits since the war 
began, and it is hardly probable that the banks of the United States 
will have a different experience. 

But there is danger that some of the banks will lose deposits 
unless they,display more than their customary energy. Undoubtedly 
the great changes taking place in many lines of business will result 
in considerable shifting of bank accounts, and in this process the 
energetic institution will make the best showing. 

Looking at the present situation from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual bank advantage, it would seem that the live bank can not 
only hold its own but that it ought to make material gains in its 
husiness. 





SMALLER BANK BILLS 





A’ the recent session of Congress a measure was passed which 
will permit national banks to issue their circulating notes in 

denominations of one dollar and two dollars, the smallest de- 
iomination heretofore existing being $5, and notes of this denomi- 
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nation were restricted to one-third of the total circulation of each 
bank. Briefly, the new law authorizes the banks to issue their notes 
in denominations of one dollar and two dollars to the amount of 
$25,000, and other notes in such denominations as they may wish. 

It was apparently at one time an axiom of banking—or rather 
of currency—that the smaller denominations of circulating medium 
should be made up of actual coin, and this principle was well illus- 
trated by the restriction of Bank of England notes to denominations 
no smaller than £5; but the various expedients that have been re- 
cently employed in banking and finance have upset many long- 
cherished traditions. 

In this country coin—-except of a subsidiary character—has 
practically disappeared from circulation—not because of the war, 
but simply for the reason that the people generally prefer paper. 
The demand for bills of small denominations indicates great busi- 
ness activity, and has been accentuated by the fall trade. 











THE BANKER AND HIS CUSTOMER 





ONVERSING with a banker in a small town, this thought 
was brought out: 

“Mv customers,” said the banker, “do not like to be seen 
talking with a bank officer. They fear that other people who see 
them thus engaged will at once jump to the conclusion that they 
are asking for a loan. So the officers of our bank occupy private 
offices where they can not be seen by the public. Not infrequently 
people who apply for loans enter and depart by the rear door.” 

What a gulf this reveals between the bank officer who has 
“favors” to dispense in the shape of credits and the customer who 
has “favors” to ask in the shape of loans! 

If our country banker is correct in his appraisal of the feeling of 
timidity which possesses the applicant for a bank loan, it must be 
that the seeker for bank credit considers himself about on a par 
with the man who enters a pawnshop with his wife’s wedding ring. 

Perhaps this exaggerates the matter somewhat, but undoubt- 
edly the person who asks for credit at a bank, at least until he gets 
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accustomed to the process, does feel awed as in the presence of 
superior power. 

It is really a case of putting the cart before the horse. What- 
ever may be the standing of an individual depositor or borrower, in 
the aggregate they are much stronger than the bank itself. The 
hank depends more upon them than they do upon the bank. 

Are the banks desirous of keeping the people in awe of them 
to the extent that the above statement would indicate? It is not 
believed that they have any such purpose. In fact, this barrier be- 
tween banker and customer is gradually disappearing, and in the 
larger and more progressive banks it no longer exists. In such 
banks there is a realization that the banker and his customer are 
partners in the business of life—that the interests of one, in the long 
run, are those of the other. 

There is no justification for the element of fear in the mind of 
any man who applies for a bank credit to which he is legitimately 
entitled, and the live banker certainly wishes his customers to enter- 
tain no such feelings, for he understands well enough that there 
must be no obstacles to the frankest and friendliest relations between 
the bank and those who deal with it. 





TRUST COMPANIES ENTER FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





OLLOWING the recent entrance of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany into the Federal Reserve System, other large New York 
trust companies have cast in their lot with the new system. 

These are the Equitable, Metropolitan, Bankers, Central and New 
Y ork. 

It is probable that other important trust companies will take 
similar action in the near future. Indeed, it would not be surprising 
if there would be a general movement on the part of state banks 
and trust companies into the Federal Reserve System. 

The qualified degree of popularity which the system has here- 
tofore attained among bankers has been due to the natural aversion 
which banks feel toward the new and untried. Then some of the 
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actions of the Federal Reserve Board, although undoubtedly well 






intended, were rather sweeping and suddenly upset established bank- 
ing practices. Some of the earlier rulings have been modified, and 
this fact, combined with the gradual adaptability of the system 
developed in practice, makes the bankers more favorably disposed 
toward the Federal Reserve System than they were at first. 

But at present the strongest incentive to membership on the 
part of state banks and trust companies consist in the patriotic im- 
pulse to afford the banking system of the country the greatest possi- 
ble strength through unity. From their own standpoint, too, the 
banks doubtless realize that their position would be improved within 
the sheltering folds of the Federal Reserve System. 

Should all the 30,000 banks of the United States enter the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the perfection of the system through needed 
legislation might be much easier than with the present limited mem- 
bership. If all the banks should unite in a demand for some par- 
ticular legislation, it would seem that their numbers and influence 


would carry great weight. 


au 


Interest on Deposits 


THE Comptroller of the Currency 
has received a number of enquiries 
from national banks as to the expedi- 
ency of raising the rate of interest 
on their deposits from three per cent 
to four per cent, so as to reduce the 
inconvenience which might arise from 
large withdrawals of deposits for in- 
vestment in Liberty Bonds. 
The Comptroller has sent out a cir- 
cular letter in answer to these enquiries, 
which says, in part: 


“This office considers four per cent. 
a decidedly high rate for national banks 
to allow on deposits under existing con- 
ditions. My suggestion is that you take 
no action towards raising the rate of 
interest until you are in a better posi- 
tion to determine exactly what the effect 
of the offering of the Liberty Bonds 
may be upon your deposits. 





“Tf there should be large withdrawals 
of deposits for investment in Liberty 
Bonds and you should require funds to 
meet these withdrawals or to supply 
your customers for their legitimate busi- 
ness needs, these funds can readily be 
obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of your district at favorable rates 
—at present from 314 to 414 per cent. 
per annum, and against the money so 
obtained from your Federal Reserve 
Bank you do not, of course, have to 
carry reserve as you do for deposits. 

“Your attention is also called to the 
fact that the national banks generally 
have the opportunity of being desig- 
nated as temporary depositaries for the 
purchase money of Liberty Bonds sold 
through each bank, although these par- 
ticular funds will of course be with 
drawn from time to time as the Govern 
ment shall need the money.” 
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Problems Relating to Financing Foreign 
Governments* 





By HON. H. R. BRAND, M.C.G., Vice-Chairman British War Mission 





HEN I was asked by the 

American Bankers Associa- 

tion to give an address on the 
“Problems of Financing Foreign Gov- 
ernments,” I was very glad to accept 
their invitation, mainly perhaps, because 
it afforded me an opportunity of giving 
some account of what Great Britain has 
been able to do in the direction of 
financing her Allies since the beginning 
of the war. In view of the close rela- 
tions now existing between the two great 
sections of the English-speaking world, 
nothing in my view is more important 
than that we should each understand 
what the other is doing, and has done, 
and, if anyone has an opportunity to 
assist in this work, it is their duty in 
my opinion to seize it. 

For three years the burden of financ- 
ing the Allies has to a large extent rest- 
ed on Great Britain. So far as we can 
continue to finance them by granting 
them credit in Great Britain, we are 
going on doing so, but, as far as the 
United States is concerned, the burden 
has now been passed into your hands. 

You are now being called upon in 
the general interest of the allied cause 
to lend huge sums to all the different 
Allies, and there is no more valuable 
support towards winning the war that 
could possibly be given. It may be, 
therefore, that our experience may be 
in some respects useful to you. 

[ shall not of course presume to dis- 
cuss either the financial or economic 
situation in the United States, because 
that is not the province of an English- 
man, nor do I possess any knowledge 
which would enable me to talk about 
such a subject to a meeting of Amer- 
ican bankers. What I propose to do 





is to discuss certain aspects of the 
very large question under consideration 
by giving some account of what has 
happened in England financially and 
economically since the beginning of the 
war. You can understand that I can 
only deal in the very broadest outlines 
but it may be as I say, that the prob- 
lems we have had to face may be of 
some value to you. 

Although I am in this country in the 
service of the British Government, I 
am concerned with the supply of mu- 
nitions and not here on behalf of the 
British Treasury. You must therefore 
consider my remarks as unofficial. My 
personal qualifications for addressing 
you on this subject are that in ordinary 
life I have been for some years engaged 
in the profession of international bank- 
ing and finance, and that for the last 
two years I have been intimately con- 
nected on behalf of the British Gov 
ernment with the supply of munitions 
both from England and Canada, and 
have come much into contact with the 
large financial questions arising there- 
from, and also with the measures taken 
by the government to control industry. 


BRITISH WAR EXPENDITURES 


I am not going to deal with the 
subject of this address simply by giv 
ing you a mass of figures, or by discuss- 
ing the purely financial side of the ques- 
tion, for the problems connected with 
financing one’s Allies, not only touch 
the financial side of a nation’s life, but 
go down deep into its economic and in- 
dustrial life, and cannot be properly 
understood except in relation to _ it. 


Bank Section, 
Atlantic City, 


before National 
3ankers Association, 
1917. 


* Address 
American 
September 26, 
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Nevertheless, as a preliminary it may 
be well to give a few figures about 
England’s war expenditure: 


Our total national expenditure from 
August 4, 1914, to August 4, 1917, may 
be put approximately at $25,080,000.- 
000. This expenditure has been pro- 
vided as to $6,087,000,000 out of rev- 
enue, and as to $18,993,000,000 by an 
increase in our national debt. Since 
the amount we have lent our Allies 
is recoverable, the figure of $18,- 
993,000,000 given as the increase to 
our national debt, must be reduced 
by so much. If we deduct this figure 
from $18,993,000, the increase in our 
national debt is $13,295,000,000, which 
added to the pre-war $3,165,000,000, 
makes a total of $16,460,000,000. 

Our actual daily expenditure since 
April 1 last, including loans to our 
Allies, has been at the rate of about 
$35,000,000 a day. Our irrevocable ex- 
penditure has averaged about $22,000.- 
000 a day. Our increase in revenue, 
owing to increased taxation, has been 
very great. Before the war we raised 


This 


roughly $1,000,000,000 a year. 
year we have budgeted for $3,100,000,- 
000, and probably we shall get between 


$3,150,000,000 and $3,400,000,000. 
Taxation to this extent would have been 
thought three years ago to have been 
wholly impossible. 

These figures will serve to show you 
the extent of the burden on a nation 
only half as populous as the United 
States. If population is taken as a 
basis, our daily gross expenditure is 
equal to an expenditure in this country 
of about $70,000,000 a day. 

I may mention that in our last war 
loan we raised $5,000,000,000 of new 
money, which, again on the basis of 
population, would be equivalent to your 
raising here in one financial operation 
$10,000,000,000. Now, what do these 
figures mean? What efforts on our part 
have been necessary? What measures 
had we to take and what problems to 
solve to enable us to find the money we 
required ourselves, and also to lend these 
huge sums to our Allies? To be able 
to answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to get some picture of the effect 
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of the war on England’s general eco- 
nomic life. 


FINANCIAL ABILITY OF NATIONS 


Perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
war to most people, ever to those who 
had studied political economy, has been 
the enormous expenditure of money 
which a nation can incur, and the length 
of time which it can go on fighting with- 
out complete exhaustion. This should 
not have been in reality a surprise to 
anyone who had studied past history, 
for all experience shows that “money” 
itself has never prevented a nation from 
continuing to fight, if it were determined 
to fight. The financial condition of 
Revolutionary France at the commence- 
ment of Napoleon’s career was wretched 
in the extreme, yet France went on 
fighting for nearly twenty years after 
that. The Balkan States can hardly 
be said ever to have had great financial 
resources, and yet they fought, one after 
the other, two severe wars, and are now 
fighting a third still more severe and 
prolonged. The Boers in South Africa 
found no difficulty in fighting the Brit- 
ish Empire for three years with prac- 
tically no financial resources. The 
Mexicans recently managed to fight one 
another for a good many years in the 
same way. Lastly, the Southern States 
in vour own Civil War fought for years 
a desperate and losing fight, and were 
ultimately beaten to the ground, not so 
much by a lack of money, as by an ac- 
tual lack of things to live on and fight 
with. In fact all history proves, and 
this war proves to us over again, that 
if what the Germans call “the will to 
fight” exists, money will never stop a 
nation’s fighting, provided only it pos- 
sesses or can obtain its absolute mini- 
mum requirements of food, clothing and 
munitions of war. It was Bismarck, I 
think, who said: “If you will give me 
a printing press, I will find you the 
money.” No doubt in finding the money 
required for an exhausting war, a nation 
is driven to all sorts of desperate finan- 
cial expedients which may very seri- 
ously affect its economic life, but in 
my opinion if a nation wants to con- 
tinue fighting and can produce or be 
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induced to produce, the things that are 
absolutely necessary for life and war- 
fare, the Government will get hold of 
those things somehow. If it cannot get 
them in any other way, ultimately it wil! 
take them. 

Therefore, though the mechanism of 
finance is exceedingly important, the 
vital thing both for a country itself and 
its Allies, is that it should produce and 
so have available everything required 
for war, both for itself and for them. 
This may seem an elementary fact, but 
I lay stress on it because it is to my 
mind fundamental and the key to the 
actions of a government at war. If the 
goods are not there or cannot be ob- 
tained from other countries in some way 
or other, no method of financing will 
avail at all. The all important thing 
is therefore the annual production of 
the people for war, and the amount of 
that production which is left over after 
satisfying civil consumption and which 
is available for the war needs of the 
nation itself or its Allies. In other 
words, the all important thing is that 
the government should assist in the de- 
velopment oi the maximum productive 
capacity of the nation, should direct that 
productive capacity into channels suit- 
able for war, and should restrict cn- 
tirely the consumption of luxuries, and 
as far as possible, of everything else re- 
quired by the ordinary civil populaticn. 

It was some time in England before 
we saw how to achieve these results. 
We started with “business as usual.” We 
thought we could go on as in peace time, 
but we soon found that was absolutely 
impossible. To put industry on a war 
footing so that the nation should pro- 
duce what is required for a war and as 
much of it as possible, required drastic 
measures on the part of our government 

Perhaps the simplest way of explain 
ing why such measures were required 
is to try and give some idea of our 
national production and consumption in 
normal times and show how it has been 
atfected by the war. Most figures of na 
tional production and consumption are 
unreliable, but the English figures, 
though somewhat out of date, happen 
to be fairly reliable, as they are the 
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result of a searching investigation by 
a royal commission on the census of 
production some years ago. The fig- 
ures I give are for the year 1907. No 
doubt by the year 1914 they had been 
very much increased and have changed 
still more since, but they will serve as 
an illustration of my argument: 


In 1907 the British 
people are estimated 
to have produced 
goods to the total 
amount of, roughly. $10,000,000,000 

The nation consumed 
during that year in 
personal consump- 

7,050,000,000 

It spent on capital pur- 

poses at home: 
(a) On __ betterment 
of its national plant. 
(b) On maintenance 
of its national plant. 

It used up goods to the 
value of (in keeping 
up and probably in- 
creasing its stocks of 
material on hand)... 

It exported goods in 
the form of loans to 
foreign countries of 
about 


making up in all the $10,000,000,000 
that it actually produced. By 1914, 
probably its income had increased to at 
least $12,500,000,000 and the surplus 
of goods which it had over to export as 
loans to foreign countries seems to have 
increased from about $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 


950,000,000 


900,000,000 


325,000,000 


500,000,000 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 


What happens then in war time? 
First of all there was an enormous and 
growing demand for materials of all 
kinds for war consumption, either in 
the form of guns, or shells or military 
clothing, or food or motor trucks, or 
aeroplanes or any of the hundred and 
one items of military equipment, and 
not only for ourselves but for our Al- 
lies. 


How was that demand met? It is 
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obvious from the figures given above, 
that there must be great changes either 
in production or consumption, or there 
would be no materials at all for war 
purposes, because they are normally all 
used up in other directions, and in fact 
seven-tenths of what we produced in 
the year 1907 was immediately con- 
sumed again in the form of personal 
consumption by the people. It is clear 
we must either have increased our pro- 
duction of goods or reduced our con- 
sumption, or lastly, bought more goods 
from foreign countries by selling them 
our liquid capital assets. 

Let us consider first how we can have 
reduced our consumption. It must have 
been in one or all, no doubt all of the 
following ways: 


1. By cutting off altogether our nor- 
mal peace loans to foreign countries, 
i. €., in 1914, $1,000,000,000. 

2. By cutting down all normal addi- 
tions to our national plant, i. e., by 
building no more houses, factories, rail- 
ways, roads, ete., except for purely war 
purposes. This expenditure in 1907 
amounted to about $950,000.000. 

8. By cutting down and ceasing as 
far as possible to spend money on the 
maintenance of our national plant, ex- 
cept the minimum required to keep it 
running. This expenditure in 1907 
amounted to $900,000,000. We have 
undoubtedly let our roads, railways, 
houses and so forth, to some extent 
deteriorate. 

4. And most important of all, by 
cutting down our civil personal expen- 
diture. This is so far the largest item 
of consumption, that it is here where 
the most important savings can be made. 


By these means it is obvious that at 
the expense of our becoming poorer and 
allowing our national plant, our rail- 
ways, houses, factories, etc., to dete- 
riorate and by strict personal economies 
we have been able to turn a large vol- 
ume of production in the direction of 
war material, in other words, to devote 
the labor and material formerly used 
for the above purposes purely to war 
purposes. 
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But how about production? Has it 
decreased or increased? The greatest 
productive capacity in a nation is to be 
found, of course, among the men who 
are of fighting age. In England, the to- 
tal number of “occupied males” between 
the ages of 18 and 44, i. e., roughly, the 
conscription age, was in 1911, 7,200,000. 
The number of men from the United 
Kingdom in our army and navy amount 
to over 5,000,000; therefore, out of 
every seven of these men, on the aver- 
age five are now soldiers or sailors. 
These men are lost from the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation. It is ob- 
vious that if our production has re- 
mained the same, or has increased, it 
must have been the result of extraordi- 
nary efforts on the part of the small 
percentage of occupied males of fight- 
ing age left, on the part of all the 
other males, occupied or formerly occu- 
pied, and on the part of all females. 

Notwithstanding the great difficulties, 
I think it is probable that our produc- 
tion is quite as great as before. Meas- 
ured in money, and owing to the rise of 
prices, it would probably be much 
greater. This is due to the fact that 
the whole population practically speak- 
ing has been working, and working in- 
tensely. Millions of women who have 
not worked before are working now. 
No one is idle. Every acre of land or 
garden that can be used is being used. 
Methods of production have been speed- 
ed up, labor saving machinery in in- 
dustry and agriculture multiplied. In 
every direction the wheels have been 
turning faster. 

But, perhaps, more important still, 
the character of our production has en- 
tirely changed—almost our entire indus- 
try is producing for war purposes. Or- 
dinary civil needs are no longer consid- 
ered. We have of course to produce 
what is essential for life, but beyond 
that, all our energies are directed to war 
production. The Government has of ne- 
cessity compelled the whole of British 
industry to produce for war and to pro- 
duce what it is told to produce, because 
in no other way could our own armies 
and our Allies have been supplied. No 
man is free to do what he likes with his 
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labor and capital, with his ships or 
with his steel. He has to do what he 
is told to do. By this means, produc- 
tion for war purposes has enormously 
increased, and civil consumption too 
enormously decreased, because the goods 
for the civil population were no longer 
produced, and you cannot buy what 
isn’t there. Instead of gramaphones, 
the Gramaphone Company makes fuses; 
instead of cloth for ordinary clothes, 
the woolen factory makes khaki; instead 
of motor cars the motor-car maker 
makes shells. 

Apart from selling our liquid capital 
assets in return for foreign goods, and 
apart from borrowing from foreign 
countries for the same purpose, our pow- 
er to provide our own army and navy 
with all they want and have any sur- 
plus over for our Allies, has indeed de- 
pended entirely on our extraordinary 
efforts in production, and not in nor- 
mal production, but in war production, 
and also on the extent to which we have 
been able to reduce our civil consump- 
tion of all kinds. I put production first, 
because while economy in consumption is 
exceedingly important, increased pro- 
ductive capacity devoted to war mate- 
rial in my opinion, is still more im- 
pertant. Our increased productivity 
has, as I say, been devoted entirely to 
war requirements. We have had to 
turn over our whole industry from a 
peace to a war basis. We have both 
voluntarily and compulsorily cut off the 
production of goods which are unnec- 
essary for war purposes. Many trades 
have been actually shut down and the 
labor taken from them and handed over 
to war industries. Labor itself has been 
subjected to restrictions which would 
have been wholly impossible before the 
war. Labor may not leave its employ- 
ment without government leave; salaries 
and wages may not be increased with- 
out government approval. Measures for 
the control of industry which were un- 
heard of, and, in fact, absolutely im- 
possible before the war, have been im- 

osed upon all industry. Fixed prices 
nave been placed on the most important 
materials. The government now has 

he absolute control of the use of steel, 
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copper, lead, wool, leather and other 
materials for which the war demand is 
insatiable, and also of all materia!s 
manufactured therefrom. No use may 
be made of most of these materials for 
any purpose whatever, without a cer- 
tificate being first obtained. No build- 
ings of any kind may be erected without 
leave of the Ministry of Munitions. I 
may mention a personal experience that 
may bring home to you perhaps the po- 
sition. A short time ago a sister of 
mine, who lives in the country, ran short 
of water because her pump broke down. 
She was informed that no material could 
be used to mend it without a certificate 
from the Minister of Munitions. I 
heard of the matter because she wrote 
to me to invoke my help. This may 
show you the extent of the control now 
exercised. The whole of the industry 
may be said now to be directed to the 
government. Its regulation is an enor- 
mous task. In the head office of the 
Ministry of Munitions alone, there are 
more than 10,000 people. 

On the other side, partly as result 
of the goods required actually not be- 
ing produced, and partly as result of 
restriction, either compulsory or vol- 
untary, of consumption, we have cut 
down enormously our ordinary consump- 
tion of luxuries, and are now cutting 
down on necessities. Both for financial 
reasons, and owing to the pressure on 
tonnage caused by the submarine, the 
government has for long instituted an 
extremely drastic restriction of imports. 
I regret myself that these restrictions 
were not introduced earlier, and here is 
something in our experience which may 
be useful to the United States. We dis- 
covered to our surprise at the beginning 
of the war that war apparently meant 
prosperity and not poverty. The huge 
governmental expenditures and _ the 
loans and taxation which they caused 
resulted in an enormous redistribution 
of wealth. Wages advanced, and mil- 
lions found that they had more money 
than they had ever had before. The 
result was that consumption actually 
tended to go up among the poorer 
classes, and labor and materials vitally 
required for war purposes were di- 
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verted to meeting these new demands. 
It was some time before our govern- 
ment realized the disastrous nature of 
this tendency, and it was long before 
the whole of the people realized that 
though an individual may be able to 
afford to be a spendthrift in war time, 
a nation cannot afford that he shall be. 
But, of course, nearly all our extrav- 
agance in this respect is now long over. 
So far as our own efforts and sacri- 
fices make the export to our Allies of 
war materials from our own resources 
possible, we are, I believe, doing all 
that we humanly can. 


DECREASED CONSUMPTION 


There has been an enormous de- 
creased consumption of many foodstuffs, 
and also of other materials. Personal 
expenditure on servants, motor cars, 
clothes and everything else, has been 
cut down. I will give two examples. 
When I left England some months ago 
no private owner of a motor car could 
get more than ten gallons of gasoline 
amonth. Our ration of sugar is twenty- 
five pounds per head per annum now; 
American consumption per head in 1916 
was seventy-five pounds. If you re- 
duced your consumption to ours, you 
would on that item alone make a saving 
of about $400,000,000 per annum. 

Perhaps I can bring the situation 
clearly before you by the following 
comparison: Before the war, we im- 
ported for the needs of our civil popu- 
lation, about 55,000,000 tons of mate- 
rials of all kinds each year. We are 
now importing about 30,000,000 tons. 
Of that 30,000,000, at least 10,000,000 
represent munitions of war of one kind 
and another for our Allies as well as 
ourselves. The balance of 20,000,000 
tons is in the main foodstuffs. There- 
fore, as against 55,000,000 tons before, 
we are now getting 20,000,000 nearly 
all of foodstuffs. But let me show you 
how immense is the burden of increased 
prices to an importing country like 
England, and what increased wealth is 
pouring into an exporting country like 
the United States. For our imports in 
1913, approximately 55,000,000 tons, 
we paid $3,209,000,000; for our 20,- 
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000,000 tons, we are paying at the rate 
of between $3,900,000,000 and $4,350,- 
000,000. That is the effect of wheat at 
$2.20 instead of 80 cents and cotton at 
20 cents instead of 10 cents. And that 
$3,900,000,000 is paid for by the export 
of real wealth from us or by the raising 
of debts we must repay. 

You may think that all my insistence 
on our increased production and _ in- 
creased economy in consumption has not 
much bearing on the problem of financ- 
ing our Allies. But in reality, it has 
the most direct and vital bearing, and 
your experience in this respect will be 
the same as ours. We have never once, 
I believe, refused an Ally the necessary 
credit if we have been able consistently 
with our own demands to supply them 
with the goods which they wanted from 
our own home products. We continue 
now to grant them the necessary credit, 
when we can make the goods ourselves 
in Great Britain. But the problem has 
been to find the labor and material to 
produce what they wanted as well as 
what we wanted. We have as a matter 
of fact supplied them with every variety 
of materials in enormous quantities. We 
have lent them continuously hundreds 
of ships at cost price, the most valuable 
commodity in the world. We have sup- 
plied them with coal, steel in very large 
quantities, with guns, rifles, ammunition, 
explosives, and every other kind of mu- 
nitions, motor trucks, rails, railway ma- 
terials, locomotives and so on. In the 
year 1916 alone we supplied them in 
addition to the materials quoted above, 
which are of course the most important 
for war purposes, with 9,000,000 pairs 
of boots, over 100,000,000 sand bags, 
10,000,000 yards of jute, millions of 
socks and blankets, and in addition, sev- 
eral thousand tons of leather; also cloth, 
foodstuffs of every kind, portable 
houses, tools, hospital equipment and so 
forth. 

We have been able to do this and to 
continue doing it first of all because 
our whole industry is now devoted to 
war purposes, secondly, because of our 
intensified productive energy, and third- 
ly, because of our economy in civil con- 


sumption. Without these efforts we 














might have been prepared to give our 
Allies the same amount of credit, but 
that would have been useless, because 
the goods they wanted would not have 
been there. 

We have had, however, to assist our 
Allies, not only by supplying them with 
what we could produce internally, but 
by enabling them to purchase abroad. 
This has been a problem of extreme 
difficulty, and of a character different 
from any that is likely to face the 
United States. And it is here that we 
have had to supplement our resources 
by the means I have already mentioned, 
namely, the sale of every liquid asset 
our government could lay its hands on. 

We are, as you know, by no means 
a self-contained nation. With all our 
efforts we have not been able to pro- 
duce all that we or our Allies have re- 
quired. The demands of war are abso- 
lutely insatiable, and we have neither 
been able to produce the kinds of things 
which were required, nor have we had 
enough of what we could produce our- 
selves. Copper, for instance, we had 
to buy from you, and where, as in the 
case of steel we produced largely our- 
selves, so unlimited have been our own 
and our Allies’ demands, that there also 
we had to buy largely from you. At 
home our supply to our Allies of all 
articles has been limited only by our 
productive capacity and our economy. 
and not by any lack of credit. Abroad 
it has been limited by our means of pay- 
ment and by the credit we have been 
able to secure. 


LENDING CREDIT AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I need hardly tell an assembly of 
bankers how fundamentally different 
‘re the problems of lending one’s Al 
lies credit at home and lending them 
one’s credit in foreign countries. I 
started my address by pointing out that 
" some way or other a government at 
var has always raised and will always 
ise credit enough to get hold of the 
-oods that its people produce in war- 
ime. Look to-day, for instance, at such 
omparatively poor countries financially 
s Russia, Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
ey. These governments have been able 
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to find credit and create currency suffi- 
cient to continue the fight. But the 
problems before a government of pro- 
curing the goods produced by other 
countries is a wholly different one, and 
depends entirely on whether that gov- 
ernment has anything of intrinsic value 
to the foreign nation to give in return, 
or, if it has not, whether it can induce 
that foreign nation to sell goods on 
credit. 

Now England, at the commencement 
of the war, was in far the strongest 
position of any of the Allies to purchase 
munitions and other materials from for- 
eign countries both for herself and her 
Allies. She was in fact the greatest 
creditor nation in the world. France, 
too, was a powerful creditor nation, but 
not so powerful as England, and at the 
commencement of the war her export 
commerce received, unfortunately, a 
much more staggering blow than Eng- 
land. While therefore, France has 
made every possible effort financially, 
the greater burden fell to us. On the 
other hand Russia and Italy were debtor 
nations, and even before the war had 
to borrow in order to balance their for- 
eign account. Serbia was, of course, 
in the same position, and Belgium ha; 
been in that position since the com- 
mencement of the war too. All these 
nations have required assistance in mak- 
ing purchases abroad. From the com- 
mencement of the war, therefore, we 
have had to assist our Allies and also 
our Dominions as well, in making for- 
eign purchases. As I have already 
stated, we have in these three years lent 
not less than six billion dollars, at home 
and abroad, to our Allies. I have dis- 
cussed the methods we adopted to lend 
them our credit in our country. It is 
necessary now to consider very briefly 
how we have found the means to lend 
them our credit in foreign countries. 

Consider England’s position in 1913 
as regards her balance of trade. In that 
vear her imports were valued at $3,210,- 
000,000, her exports at $2,560,000.- 
000. But it has usually been estimated 
that England was owed about $1,610,- 
000,000 annually by foreign countries 
for interest on capital lent, for shipping, 
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freights, and for banking, insurance, 
and other commissions, ete. If this sum 
is added to her exports, then the total 
amount owed to her was $4,170,000,000 
as against $3,210,000,000 which she 
owed for her imports. In other words, 
she had a favorable balance of about 
$960,000,000, which was lent abroad. 
She was, therefore, in a very comfort- 
able position. The war, however, has 
altered that position greatly to her dis- 
advantage. 

It is true, as I have already pointed 
out, that the tonnage of our ordinary 
commercial imports has been enormous- 
ly reduced, and has constantly been 
falling off since the commencement of 
the war. But so has the tonnage of 
our exports, although the huge increase 
in prices has actually enormously in- 
creased the value of our imports and 
mairtitained that of our exports at nearly 
their pre-war figure. Our export trade 
must in fact have been enormously re- 
duced in tonnage, because it is mostly 
to South America and the far East and 
in order to provide tonnage nearer home, 
all our ships have been taken by the 
government off these routes, and 
brought to the North Atlantic. But the 
excess of commercial imports over ex- 
ports is now about $1,950,000,000 a 
year instead of $630,000,000, altogether 
apart from our huge government im- 
ports. 

It is impossible to say to what extent 
our earnings from freights, interest and 
commissions have been affected by the 
war, but unquestionably they have not 
covered anything like the above ex- 
tremely large debit balance. In conse- 
quence we have been obliged for very 
many months to take exceptional meas- 
sures to maintain our exchange with this 
country, from whom our chief purchases 
are made. 

In fact, these unfavorable influences 
of the war began to tell very soon on 
our external position. Notwithstanding 
our drawing in, in the first months of 
the war, money which we had lying all 
over the world, which I believe amount- 
ed to a very large sum, and notwith- 
standing our great exports of gold, there 
was by June, 1915, a collapse in our 
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American exchange, and it was clear 
that much more drastic measures to 
maintain it were required. These meas- 
ures could only be the mobilization of 
all our liquid assets salable abroad, and 
since that date it may be said that we 
have carried through completely this 
mobilization and placed those assets at 
the disposal of our Allies, so far as 
they were not needed to pay our debts. 

In the first place, you have received 
in gold over $1,000,000,000 since 
August, 1914, of which the major por- 
tion must have been from the British 
Empire. 

In the second place, we have taken 
the most drastic measures to insure that 
every holder of American securities, or 
indeed, any other securities which we 
could sell or borrow against here, should 
either sell or lend such securities to the 
government. We have in fact I think 
drained our country dry of them. 

I should not like to hazard a guess 
as to the value of American securities 
exported here both by the government 
and private persons, but they may 
amount to between $2,000,000,000 or 
$2,500,000,000, or even more. We have 
in fact taken every possible step to sell 
you everything vou will buy. 
BETWEEN NEW AND 
LONDON 


EXCHANGE YORK 


While the exchanges between the Al- 
lies and nearly all neutral countries are 
depreciated, the exchange between New 
York and London has by means of the 
above measures been maintained prac- 
tically at gold point to the very great 
advantage, not only of Great Britain. 
but of our Allies, and also of the United 
States, and in fact of every nation, ex- 
cept our enemies, because all are inter- 
ested in uninterrupted trade. 

In peace time the exchanges find their 
own level. If a nation is living too ex- 
travagantly, the fall in its exchange will 
naturally tend to correct its extrava- 
gance, because imports tend to be re- 
stricted and exports to be encouraged. 
Naturally, if the exchanges are artifi- 
cially maintained, that tendency ceases 
to operate. That is of course a disad- 
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vantage, but it would be more of a dis- 
advantage if it were not that other and 
even stronger influences are restricting 
ordinary commercial imports into Euro- 
pean belligerent countries. 

I have already quoted the very strik- 
ing figures of the tonnage of imports 
into Great Britain, which sufficiently 
prove that practically no imports ar« 
now being made, except such as are ab- 
solutely necessary. Of course no na- 
tion could permanently tolerate such un 
favorable trade balances as those from 
which the Allies in Europe are now 
suffering. They can only do so now and 
keep their exchanges with the United 
States steady by borrowing immense 
sums here. But the war itself is not 
permanent, and the question is whether 
the present state of affairs can be con- 
tinued long enough to enable all the 
enemies of the Central Powers to exert 
their full strength and win a final vic- 
tory. It seems to me that the true way 
to consider this question is this: Taken 
together, the resources of all the na- 
tions fighting the Central Powers are, or 
should be, adequate for all war needs 
and indeed almost unlimited. Since we 
all wish to win the war we must all wish 
them utilized to the full extent. That 
involves the best possible coéperation 
between all the Allies, and it involves 
too those Allies which have the goods 
lending them on credit to those which 
have not and which need them. Since 
in my opinion there can never be any 
question but that all the Allies in Eu- 
rope are absolutely good for any ex- 
ternal debts they may incur, there is 
every reason why if we can exten: 
credit to one another, we should do so 
Speaking of my own country, I believe 
she will surprise the world when the 
war is over with the rapidity with which 
she will repay her foreign obligations. 
Her productive capacity is unimpaired, 


enormous foreign capital investments, 
not unfortunately liquid enough to form 
valuable security for raising loans 
ibroad, but which will continue to re- 
urn her large sums in interest. Un- 
loubtedly she will have to live econom- 
cally, but that ought to have become 
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an ingrained habit if the war gocs on 
much longer. Indeed I consider that in 
the case of any great European power 
the repudiation of foreign obligations 
is inconceivable. The nation, which 
lends its credit, is therefore building 
up a capital investment abroad of un- 
doubted value. That capital investment 
has already in the case both of England 
and the United States, reached enor- 
mous proportions. But there is this 
difference. Against what we have lent 
our Allies we have to set the capital 
assets we have sold and the debts we 
have incurred abroad. What we have 
lent out of our savings is small. But 
you have nothing to set against your 
loans. They have been done out of 
your savings and you have become a 
gigantic creditor nation instead of being 
a debtor one. Every nation has had to 
buy vast quantities of materials from 
the United States at enormously en- 
hanced prices, and. hitherto in the last 
three years while France, Russia, Italy 
and Great Britain have been becoming 
poorer, the United States have become 
enormously richer. Your government 
in return is now coming to the assistance 
of the Allies in the most gencrous man- 
ner by lending to all the Allies vast 
sums. It is only by so doing, as I said 
above, that the joint resources of all the 
countries fighting Germany can be made 
available in the most effective manner. 
Unless credit is so extended, either the 
materials cannot be used or the ex- 
changes are bound to collapse, and trade 
for a while come to a standstill and be 
to a great extent permanently dislo- 
cated. The more speedily a great 
American army can be landed in France, 
the nearer will peace be. But mean- 
while it is vital that the armies of 
France and Britain, which are now do- 
ing the fighting, should be maintained 
at their maximum strength and effi- 
ciency, and for this, they must have 
large supplies from this country. 


LARGE CREDITS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


You will no doubt all have noticed 
that the credits granted Great Britain 
have been greater than those granted to 
any other Ally. The reasons are sim- 
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ple, though they are not, I think, gen- 
erally understood. We have in the first 
place the largest war and munition pro- 
gramme of any Ally; in the second 
place, as I have shown above, we are, 
with the exception of the United States, 
the greatest industrial arsenal among 
the Allies; that necessarily involves 
large imports. We send a great deal 
of steel from England to our Allies; 
we have to replace it by steel from here. 
We make rifles for Russia; we have to 
import the steel to make them. We 
send boots to Russia; we have to im- 
port the leather needed. These exam- 
ples might be multiplied many times. 
Thirdly, we extend large credits in Eng- 
land to our Allies, some part of which 
they may use anywhere in the world, 
and this part may ultimately come back 
on the sterling exchange in New York 
Lastly, it is well known that neutrals 
who are owed money by England un- 
fortunately find it convenient to utilize 
the sterling exchange in New York in 
order to recoup themselves in dollars. 
But so also do neutrals who are owed 
money by the other Allies. So long as 
we maintain the sterling exchange this 
appears to be inevitable, and the bur- 
den of financing both our own and our 
Allies’ trade tends to fall on that ex- 
change. It is by our maintenance of 
this sterling exchange that this contin- 
uance of our Allies’ trade is rendered 
possible. The maintenance of the ster- 
ling exchange is the maintenance of the 
allied exchanges. All these factors to- 
_ gether exert an immense influence. If 
England had had only herselé to finance 
since the beginning of the war, and 
indeed even if she had only herself to 
finance now, it is quite possible she 
would not have needed to borrow at all 
abroad. 

I have now completed my very broad 
sketch of Englands’ efforts in financing 
her Allies and the manner in which she 
accomplished the task. Let me sum- 
marize :t: 

England had two kinds of resources 
only— 

1. Her liquid assets, namely, her 
gold and her salable foreign securities. 









2. The excess of her productive ca- 
pacity over her consumption on her own 
war and civil needs. It matters not 
whether the products she had in excess 
were such as she could lend direct to 
her Allies, or whether she lent mate- 
rials obtained from abroad either in ex- 
change for her own products exported or 
in return for past or present services, 
e. g., interest and freight. 


Her liquid assets she has in the past 
three years nearly exhausted. She can 
in fact no longer create credit abroad 
for her Allies except by borrowing. She 
is limited therefore to her own produc- 
tive capacity. She can and does con- 
tinue to extend credit in England when 
she can provide the goods, but she must 
leave it for the United States to grant 
credit in America. 


USE OF AMERICAN CREDIT 


Lastly, I come to the question 
whether our experience has any bearing 
on your own situation. It is not my 
intention to discuss what your country 
ought or ought not to do. That would 
be a delicate matter for an Englishman 
to do in any case, and moreover I am 
not competent to discuss your problems 
or fully to understand your difficulties. 
I know quite well that you have many 
difficulties quite other than financial 
ones, which we do not have. I can see, 
too, the enormous task before your 
Treasury in raising the huge sums of 
money which have to be raised for your- 
selves and for the Allies, and the diffi- 
culties as regards your neutral ex- 
changes, and as regards the export of 
gold, which may be involved by the ex- 
port on credit of such masses of ma- 
terial to the Allies, while on the other 
hand you are obliged to pay for your 
imports. You may, too, think very prop- 
erly, that when the United States is 
lending such huge sums to the Allies, 
it is superfluous for me to discuss this 
problem at all. One observation, how- 
ever, you will perhaps allow me to make. 
It is one which my account of our ex- 
perience naturally leads up to, and 
which in my opinion goes to the root 
of the problem. The credit which the 
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United States extends to the Allies is 
being used entirely, or almost entirely, 
in purchases in this country itself. In- 
deed in the main the materials must 
come from this country. You are tlie 
last great reservoir of supplies. There 
is nowhere else to go. In your case, 
therefore, even more than in ours, the 
fundamental problem lying behind the 
purely financial one, is the problem 
whether the materials which the Allies 
require are available over and above the 
supply of your own army and navy and 
your civil requirements. That is the 
problem which faced us. If I may 
judge from the newspapers, it already 
faces you. It will become more and 
more insistent because your own de- 
mands will be huge, and yet if we are 
not all to fail, it is vital that the French, 
British, Italian and Russian armies 
which are actually now fighting shall 
during the next year not go short of 
essentials to efficiency. 

What are the chief materials required 
by the Allies? Food, steel, oil, copper 
steel plates and so on. We hardly read 
of anything else in the papers but of the 
scarcity of these articles. Just like us, 
you are finding that you cannot produce 
and spend both for peace and for war 
at the same time. “Business as usual” 
is impossible. Business cannot be as 
usual. The ravenous demands of a 
modern war compel every nation at war 
to choose between peace and war; if 
they have elected for war, they must 
order their economic lives accordingly ; 
they must turn their industry from a 
peace to a war basis, and they must 
see that every war demand has a prior 
claim to every peace demand. Circum- 
stances, I fear, will compel you to re- 
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duce by all means in your power the 
unnecessary consumption of labor and 
materials. Let me, perhaps, give one 
example: 

There are, I am told, 4,000,000 au- 
tomobiles in this country, as against 
800,000 in the rest of the world. Nw 
doubt the great majority of these are 
used for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses, but are there not a large number 
of private cars which possibly might be 
laid by for the period of the war, as 
now in England? Consider the labor 
and material, the steel, the copper, the 
aluminum, the rubber, ete., used in the 
production and in the repair of these 
cars ; the gasoline used in running them, 
the labor absorbed in the drivers and the 
keepers of the garages, and you will 
have an example of the economies that 
are possible by the abstinence and sac- 
rifices of the civil population in war- 
time. Similar examples can, of course, 
be found in every sphere of life. 

Germany has shown above every na- 
tion hitherto what miracles enforced 
economy can perform. France and Eng- 
land are following fast in her foorsteps. 
The measures we had to take were the 
restriction of all unnecessary imports, 
the cutting down of consumption by the 
civil population, the regulation of in- 
dustry, so that it produced what was 
required for war before there was any 
thought of what was required for peace. 
We are told by the papers that food is 
short, steel is short, oil is short, and 
many other things are short. It scems, 
then, that these same problems which 
faced us face you. It may be that the 
measures we had to take may be the 
right ones in your case also. 


Oke 


An Item Out of the Day’s Business 


A COLORED man presenting his 

savings pass-book at the Lebanon 
unty Trust Company for a with- 
“awal, was directed to the fact that 
s .ccount appeared not to be growing 





as it had been. This is how he ex- 
plained it: ‘Well, you see, boss; I 
sure wants to keep up de good work, 
but it jes seems dat by de time I gets 
mah money spent, it’s all gone.” 





The Case Against Germany 





By HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO, Secretary of the Treasury 





EFORE this war broke out, every 
civilized nation accepted and hon- 
ored the rule that in time of war 

a merchant vessel, neutral or belligerent, 
should not be sunk by an enemy war 
vessel unless the lives of the passengers 
and crew were first made safe. Under 
this long-observed law an American citi- 
zen had the right to travel upon a Brit- 
ish or a French merchant ship with the 
full knowledge that that ship would not 
be sunk by a German war vessel until 
the passengers and crew were taken 
from the ship and their safety secured. 
Civilized warfare has always respected 
the lives of noncombatants. 

If a German regiment should capture 
a French town or city, and, while march- 
ing through the streets, should fire upon 
a crowd of unarmed and helpless men, 
women, and children, killing a great 
number of them, crippling and wound- 
ing others, the whole world would gasp 
with horror; and yet this would be far 
less inhuman than to sink a ship at 
sea containing noncombatant men, wom- 
en, and children, because on land those 
who are wounded may be rescued, taken 
to the hospitals and saved, while many 
who are not hit by bullets may actually 
escape. The reason the rule of the sea 
has always been rigidly enforced by 
every civilized nation is that if you sink 
an unarmed ship without giving the non- 
combatants a chance to escape, they are 
thrown into the water and all must per- 
ish. There is no chance for the wounded 
or the uninjured to escape. The re- 
morseless sea engulfs them all and ob- 
literates life “without a trace.’ What, 
therefore, would be a crime of the first 
order in the killing of noncombatants on 
land is a crime of colossal and inex- 
cusakle proportions when it is commit- 
ted upon the high seas. 
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Yet this is exactly what Germany has 
done consistently since the outbreak of 
the war. She has destroyed merchant 
vessels on the high seas without warn- 
ing, killing noncombatant men, women, 
and children without mercy and in the 
most brutal and ruthless fashion, in de- 
fiance of all international law and every 
accepted rule of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. 


AMERICAN RIGHTS WANTONLY 


GARDED 


DISRE- 


The rights of Americans upon the 
high seas have been wantonly disregard- 
ed. It is not an answer to say that 
Americans should not have sailed on 
merchant ships bearing the British or 
the French flag. They had a right to 
sail on those vessels, and were compelled 
to sail on them because there were not 
enough merchant ships under the Amer- 
ican flag to furnish transportation for 
American business men, American con- 
sular and diplomatic officers, and others 
engaged in peaceful and rightful pur- 
suits to go upon their legitimate er- 
rands. They were forced to sail under 
foreign flags and were entitled to the 
protection accorded by universally ac- 
cepted international law and the man- 
dates of civilization and humanity, viz:. 
that the ships would not be sunk by an 
enemy vessel until the safety of passen- 
gers and crew were first assured. 

On September 1, 1915, the German 
Government gave the following assur- 
ance to the United States: 

Liners will not be sunk by submarines 
without warning and without safety of the 
lives of noncombatants, provided that the 
liners do not try to escape or offer re- 
sistance. 

This promise was promptly violated. 
On October 15, six weeks thereafter, 
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the steamship Arabic was sunk and 
three American lives were lost. The 
German Government said to the United 
States: 

The Imperial German Government regrets 


and disavows the act and has notified Com- 
mander Schneider accordingly. 


Searcely had this assurance beew re- 
ceived before the Italian steamer An- 
cona was torpedoed without warning, 
and seven American lives were de- 
stroved. On the 29th of November, 
1915, the American vessel William P. 
Frye was sunk in violation of interna- 
tional law. Following that, attacks 
were made upon several American ves- 
sels in gross violation of these promises, 
and on December 30 the British liner 
Persia was sunk in the Mediterranean 
without warning and more than 300 
passengers and members of the crew 
were lost, among them being an Amer- 
ican consul traveling to his post. This 
American consul was obliged to sail on 
this British vessel because there was 
no American vessel upon which he could 
travel. He was entitled to protection 
under international law, as well as 
under the repeated assurances of the 
German Government. 

On January 7, 1916, the German 
Government again assured the United 
States that German submarines in the 
Mediterranean would not sink enemy 
merchant vessels, except in accordance 
with the general principles of interna: 
tional law, and “only after passengers 
and crews had been accorded safety.” 
On February 16, 1916, the German 
Government said to the United States: 


Germany has limited her submarine war- 
fare because of her long-standing friendship 
with the United States, and because by the 
sinking of the Lusitania, which caused the 
death of citizens of the United States, the 
German retaliation affected neutrals, which 
was not the intention, as retaliation should 
be confined to enemy subjects. 


The German Government promptly 
proceeded to disregard these assurances, 
sinking numerous ships without warn- 
ing, injuring a number of American citi- 
zens, and imperiling the lives of many 
more. Whereupon the American Gov- 
ernment notified the German Govern- 
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ment on the 18th of April, 1916, two 
months thereafter, that— 


If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to prosecute relentless and 
indiscriminate warfare against vessels of com- 
merce by the use of submarines, without re- 
gard to what the Government of the United 
States must consider the sacred and indis- 
putable rules of international law and the 
universally recognized dictates of humanity, 
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the Government of the United States is at 
last forced to the conclusion that there is 
but one course it can pursue. Unless the 
Imperial Government should now immediate- 
ly declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submarine warfare 
against passenger and freight carrying ves- 
sels, the Government of the United States 
can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire alto- 
gether. 


Whereupon the German Government, 
on the 4th of May, 1916, about two 
weeks thereafter, gave definite assur- 
ances to this Government that new or- 
ders had been issued to German naval 
officers “in accordance with the general 
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principles of visit and search in the de- 
struction of merchant vessels recognized 
by international law.” 

Again, and in spite of these repeated 
assurances, the German Government 
proceeded to sink merchant vessels with- 
out warning and without securing the 
safety of the lives of passengers and 
crew. One American was killed on the 
British steamer Cabosha on October 20, 
1916; eight Americans were killed on 
the British steamer Marina, October 28, 
1916; seventeen Americans were killed 
on the British steamship Russia, Decem- 
ber 14, 1916. 

On January 31, 1917, the German 
Government gave this notice to take ef- 
fect the following day: 

Germany will meet the illegal measures 
of her enemies by forcibly preventing in a 
zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and in the eastern Mediterranean, all navi- 
gation, that of neutrals included, from and 
to England, from and to France, ete. All 
ships met within that zone will be sunk. 


Whereupon the United States on Feb- 
ruary 3, three days afterwards, severed 
diplomatic relations with the German 


Government in the following statement: 


In view of this declaration which with- 
draws suddenly and without prior intimation 
the solemn assurance given in the Imperial 
Government’s note of May 4, 1916, this Gov- 
ernment has no alternative consistent with 
te dignitv and honor of the United States 
nut to take the course which it explicitly 
announced in its note of April 18, 1916, that 
it would take in the event that the Imperial 
Government did not declare and effect an 
abandonment of the methods of submarine 
warfare then employed and to which the 
Imperial Government now purposes again 
to resort. 

All diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the German Empire 
were thereupon severed, the American 
ambassador at Berlin was immediately 
withdrawn, and the German ambassa- 
dor, Von Bernstorff, was given his pass- 
ports. 

Between February 3 and April 1, 
1917, almost two months, one American 
was killed on the British steamship 
Eavston, ten Americans were killed on 
the British steamer Vedamore, one 
American was killed on the British 
steamship Torino, one American was 
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killed on the French steamer Athas, 
eight Americans were killed on the Brit- 
ish steamship Laconia, one American 
was killed on the British steamship 
Sjostad, five Americans were killed on 
the American steamship Vigilancia, 
seven Americans were killed on the 
American steamship Healdton, and 
nineteen Americans were killed or miss- 
ing from the British steamship Crispin. 
Besides this, seven American steamships 
were sunk by German submarines in 
these two months, but no Americans, ex- 
cept five on the Vigilancia, were killed 

Moreover, the British steamer Yar- 
rowdale was captured by a German 
auxiliary cruiser prior to our entry into 
the war, and seventy-two American citi- 
zens were taken as prisoners of war by 
Germany, which was a clear violation 
of American rights. They were mal- 
treated and abused and subsequentiy re- 
leased. 


GERMANY’S CROWNING ACT OF INFAMY 


The crowning act of infamy in Ger- 
many’s ruthless policy, however—and I 
mention it last, although it was the first 
in occurrence—was the sinking on May 
7, 1915, of the British steamship Lusi- 
tania, an unarmed passenger vessel, and 
the killing of 114 American citizens— 
men, women, and children. 

Each and every American life and 
each and every American vessel de- 
stroyed by Germany during these two 
vears was an act of war upon the Amer- 
ican people, the consequences of which 
were avoided from time to time by the 
plausible assurances and excuses of the 
German Government, each and every 
one of which was perfidiously and in- 
sincerely made, and each and every one 
of which was deliberately disregarded. 

But this is not all. Germany, while 
professing friendship for America, and 
while her ambassador, her representa- 
tives, and her citizens were enjoying our 
hospitality and receiving our protection, 
was plotting against the domestic se- 
curity of the United States by blowing 
up munitions plants, fomenting strikes 
and disturbances in the labor world. 
disseminating false information and 
poisoning the minds of the American 
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people against their own Government, 
plotting its downfall, and seeking to in- 
fluence our Congress, as evidenced by 
Von Bernstorff’s dispatch of January 
22, 1917, to the Berlin foreign office, 
in which he said: “I request authority 
to pay up to $50,000 in order, as on 
former occasions, to influence Congress 
through the organization you know of, 
which can perhaps prevent war.” And 
while Von Bernstorff was busy upon 
our own shores with intrigue through his 
spy system and through the corrupt use 
of money to influence public opinion and 
the national policies of the American 
people, Zimmermann, the foreign sec- 
retary in Berlin, had sent a dispatch to 
Mexico urging her to make war upon 
the United States and begging Mexico 
to invite Japan to join her in this das- 
tardly work, promising Mexico that 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas would be restored to Mexico in 
the event of success. What more per- 
fidious conduct could have characterized 
the government of any nation with 
which we’ were at peace? What must 
be the judgment upon a government 
capable of such infamies? And yet 
there are those who undertake to defend 
Germany and to say that the American 
people did not have sufficient grounds 
upon which to enter this war! 

The outrages committed upon Amer- 
ican rights through the persistent de- 
struction of American life and property 
during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 
were provocation enough, but when the 
German Government undertook by its 
edict of January 31, 1917, to mark off 
hundreds of miles of the high seas sur- 
rounding Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, and to declare that it would sink 
on sight every American vessel which 
entered these prohibited waters, al- 
though in pursuance of lawful commerce 
and of international right, and actually 
proceeded to carry out the threat, there 
was nothing left for America to do but 
to fight or else submit to this tyrannical 
ind monstrous edict of the German 
nilitary despot. 

WHY WE CHOSE TO FIGHT 


We chose to fight—and why? Be- 
cause, first, national honor and self-re- 
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spect imperatively demanded it, and, 
second, because we can never concede 
the right of any nation, however pow- 
erful, to order American vessels and 
American citizens to keep off the high 
seas and prevent America from selling 
her surplus products of the farm, the 
factory, and the mine to other nations 
of the world. 

If we had tamely submitted to that 
order, it would have brought disaster 
and ruin to the American people. Not 
only would it have been a mortal blow 
to their honor, self-respect, and stand- 
ing as a nation, but it would have 
brought irreparable injury, loss, and 
suffering to our people. If any foreign 
nation in this war could with impunity 
order vessels of the United States to 
keep off of any portion of the high seas, 
which are the common property of all 
the nations of the earth, and if we had 
submitted, we would have established 
a fateful precedent. In a future war 
some other nation might conclude that 
American vessels carrying American 
citizens and American commerce should 
be ordered off of some other portion of 
the high seas, and we would be obliged 
to submit or to fight under all of the 
disadvantages of having yielded in the 
first instance. If we had been submis- 
sive, it would not be an illogical next 
step for the nation which ordered us 
off of 500 miles of the Atlantic Ocean 
to order us to keep off the entire Atlan- 
tic Ocean except that part within three 
miles from our own shores, over which 
we have acknowledged jurisdiction. We 
could never submit to such a destruc- 
tion of our vital rights. 

On the material side the disaster of 
submission is most striking. The 
Kaiser’s order forbade our ships from 
carrying our people and our commerce 
to Great Britain, France, and Spain. 
Our prosperity and our welfare as a 
people are inseparably connected with 
our right of free and unmolested inter- 
eourse with those nations. In the fiscal 
year 1917 our total exports to Great 
Britain, France, and Italy were $3,457,- 
000,000, in round numbers; in 1916 they 
were $2,247,000,000, in round numbers, 
Our exports to those countries consti- 
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tute more than one-half of our export 
trade with the entire world. These ex- 
ports represent the surplus products of 
our farms, of our mines, of our factories. 
If we are denied a market for them, 
these farm products would rot or go to 
waste upon our own soil, the production 
of our mines and factories would be 
greatly reduced, labor would be thrown 
out of employment, stagnation of indus- 
try would result, and suffering and want 
would stalk in the land. Our produc- 
tion always has exceeded the home de- 
mand, and if we are denied foreign mar- 
kets and attempt to sell the whole of our 
products at home, the result would be 
demoralized prices, with returns far be- 
low the cost of production, and conse- 
quent injury to every man, woman, and 
child in America. No one more than 
our farmers, the grain growers and the 
cotton growers particularly, would be 
so injured by obedience to the Kaiser’s 
order. While our export trade would be 
destroyed, our import trade would dis- 
appear. Certain imports are essential 
to our national life and existence. We 
must have them, and we can never sub- 
mit to any tyrant who forbids us to sail 
the high seas in the peaceful pursuit of 
our legitimate interests and in the un- 
molested enjoyment of the rights we 
won by the blood and courage of our 
ancestors. 
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If we had yielded to this insolent 
order signed by the Kaiser in his palace 
in Berlin, he would have destroyed by 
one stroke of his pen more than $3,400,- 
000,000 of our commerce, and American 
vessels and American citizens would 
have been excluded from all intercourse 
with the great and friendly nations of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. By 
one stroke of the Kaisen’s pen he would 
have accomplished more destruction on 
our farms, in our factories, and in our 
mines than he could achieve with all 
the armies and navies of the German 
Empire. It is a monstrous edict, and 
it would be a monstrous thing for Amer- 
ica to submit to it. 

And so we had to fight for our rights, 
and so it is that we engaged in a right- 
eous war—a war which we intend to 
bring to a successful issue by the organ- 
ized might of this Nation. We intend 
to match organization against organiza- 
tion, science against science, American 
skill against German skill, American 
valor against German valor, and I have 
not the shadow of a doubt that the 
victory will be complete, that Amer- 
ica’s honor will be vindicated, that 
America’s vital rights will be preserved, 
that peace upon a stable and just basis 
will be re-established, and that demo- 
cratic institutions will be extended 
throughcut the earth. 
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Profitable Building 


BANKS contemplating the erection 
of a new building will be inter- 
ested in an article which appeared in 
the September number of “The Hogg- 
son Magazine,” entitled “Essentials of 
Profitable Building.” 
“The responsibility for the success of 
a building,” says the article, “depends 
largely on an owner’s personal judg- 


ment. His is the initial decision to im- 
prove the property and, to quote the old 
couplet, ‘well begun is half done.’ The 
pitfalls ahead are both structural. and 
economic. The former may be avoided 
by the choice of tried and experienced 
builders, but the latter must be studied 
and settled before the owner ap- 
proaches the structural problem.” 





The War and the New America— The 
New Pan America 





By JOHN BARRETT, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, and former 
United States Minister to Argentina, Colombia and Panama 





HE end of the war will be the be- 
ginning of a new era for Pan- 
America and Pan-Americanism. After 
the war will come a new America which 
will mean a new “all America,” or Pan- 
America, and a new Pan-Americanism. 
In the crucible of this mighty struggle 
are being burned out the old animosity, 
the old distrust between North and 
South America. The purified residue will 
be a new mutual confidence, a new good- 
will and a new codéperation for the com- 
mon good. Pan-American comity and 
commerce, Pan-American travel and 
trade, Pan-American intercourse and in- 
timacy will then have a new inspiration 
and a new force. 

When the war is concluded we will 
realize that it has done more than any 
other international influence since the 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823 to develop ideal and permanent 
Pan-American solidarity; that it has 
accomplished more than all the diplo- 
matic notes of a century to make the 
Monroe Doctrine an unquestioned prin- 
ciple in the relationship of nations. 
After the war the Monroe Doctrine 
must and will become a great Pan- 
American doctrine. Then it will belong 
to, and be espoused by, every other 
American government from Canada. 
Cuba and Mexico south to Argentina. 
Uruguay and Chile, as much as by the 
United States. Then, being Pan-Amer- 
ican and supported by every American 
government, it will be forever accepted 
and respected by the rest of the world 
~and, in its essence, become a world 
doctrine standing for the integrity, in- 
dependence and_ self-government of 
every nation, great and small. 


Victory for the United States and the 
Allies will remove for all time the only 
international menace to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The new Pan-America and 
new Pan-Americanism which will fol- 
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low the war will also be so powerful in 
their own inherent strength and backing 
that never again can a new menace from 
the old world assert itself. 


OUR POSITION UNSELFISH 


No other nation of America can hon- 
estly and logically even intimate that 
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the United States has entered this world 
struggle for any selfish purpose of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement or for the 
slightest advantage over its sister Amer- 
ican republics. No matter what doubts 
and discussions there may be concerning 
acts and wars of the past, there can be 
only one opinion throughout Pan-Amer 
ica concerning the attitude of the United 
States in its present course. Every 
man, woman and child from northern 
Canada to southern Chile knows abso- 
lutely in his heart that the United States 
is fighting for causes and principles just 
as dear to every South and Central 
American government, people and per- 
son as they are to the government, peo- 
ple and persons of the United States. 

Every thoughtful statesman and com- 
moner in every American nation must 
admit that victory for the enemies of 
the United States would mean the con- 
quest and subjugation directly or indi- 
rectly not only of the United States but 
of the other countries of this hemi- 
sphere. It is, therefore, sublimely grati- 
fying that the sober public sentiment of 
practically all the twenty Latin-Ameri- 
can republics—eighty millions of peo- 
ple—is overwhelmingly —pro-United 
States and pro-ally in this struggle of 
democracy against autocracy. It would 
seem, in consequence, to be only a ques- 
tion of time when all the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries must follow the dictates 
and demands of this public sentiment 
and align themselves with the United 
States and the Allies. Otherwise, they 
may find themselves delaying aud pos- 
sibly preventing the triumph and su- 
premacy of the basic principles which 
inspired them to fight for their inde- 
pendence and upon which they wrote 
their constitutions and constructed their 
nationalities. 
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There should be no hasty criticism 
of Argentina, of Chile, of Venezuela, of 
Colombia, of Ecuador, or of any other 
Latin-American government which may 
have not yet taken a decisive position 
in the present conflict. We must trust 
that each government is acting honestly 
and refuse to admit that influence and 
propaganda are holding these govern- 
ments back in their final decision, just 
as we must decline to admit that such 
influence and propaganda kept the gov- 
ernment of the United States for nearly 
three years, in the face of unspeakable 
irritation, from taking the final step. 

On the other hand, let not any part of 
Pan-America blind itself and refuse te 
read the handwriting on the wall, which 
tells us that there is surely, even if slow- 
ly, rising an overpowering flood tide of 
public sympathy with the purposes, 
ideals and inspirations of the United 
States in this terrific fight of immortal 
right against mortal evil in the relations 
of nations. This flood, if the war con- 
tinues another year, must inevitably 
sweep over all Latin-America from the 
Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, 
making even benevolent neutrality im- 
possible. 

Then, when the sun shall shine on 
that happy day, all America—Pan- 
America—shall, so to speak, form a 
choir of nations and peoples and chant 
in perfect unison a new hymn of Pan- 
Americanism, a new anthem of Pan- 
American coédperation and good-will 
confidence and commerce, progress and 
peace, which will be taken up by all 
the nations and peoples of the world 
and will herald the coming of the day 
when there shall begin everlasting peace 
and good-will among all men and all 
peoples throughout all time! 


Wy 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





LEADING CASES 





Corporation Note 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Officer’s Authority to Sign Check— 
Holder in Due Course—Liability 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 25, 1917. 


COLONIAL FUR RANCHING CO. VS. FIRST NA- 


TIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 
W., being officer of both S. Company and 
U. Company, gave S. Company’s check to 
defendant bank in payment of a note of the 
U. Company held for collection, the check 
being certified by drawee trust company. 
The check was accepted in payment and 
the note delivered by defendant bank to 
maker’s representative, and the check paid 
in due course. Held, that defendant bank, 
having no knowledge of want of authority 
in W. to sign check, and having no notice 
of any infirmity in the check, was not liable 
to S. Company or its assignee. 
(116 N. E. Rep.) 


Action by the Colonial Fur Ranching 
Company against the First National 
Bank of Boston. Case reported. Judg- 
ment for defendant. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Rugg, C. J. The salient facts in this 
case are that there had been sent to 
the defendant for collection a note made 
by the Union Commercial Paper Com- 
pany, bearing also the personal indorse- 
ment of one Walker, its treasurer, and 
one Wing. The defendant sent notice 
to the Union Commercial Paper Com- 
pany, maker, that the note had been 
forwarded to the defendant for collec- 
tion. On its due date a representative 
of the maker presented to the defend- 
ant in payment of the note a check to 
the order of the defendant drawn by 
the St. Georges Bay Fur Company, 


signed by said Walker, he being treas- 
urer of that organization as well as of 
the Union Commercial Paper Company, 
on the International Trust Company 
and certified by the trust company. The 
check was accepted in payment and the 
note was delivered by the defendant to 
the representative of the maker. The 
St. Georges Bay Fur Company had a 
checking account with the International 
Trust Company. The check was paid in 
course and the defendant remitted the 
proceeds to its correspondent, who had 
forwarded to it the note for collection. 
There was no further evidence other 
than such inferences as may be drawn 
from these agreed facts. The defend- 
ant had no interest in the note or check 
other than as collecting agent. It had 
no knowledge whether the St. Georges 
Bay Fur Company, the drawer of the 
check, had any relations with the Union 
Commercial Paper Company, the maker 
of the note; nor did it have any knowl- 
edge as to the authority or want of au- 
thority of Walker as treasurer to sign 
the check, and no notice of any infirmity 
in the check unless necessarily inferable 
from the circumstances stated. 

The plaintiff is the assignee of the St. 
Georges Bay Fur Company and brings 
this action to recover of the defendant 
the proceeds of the check collected by 
it. Its ground of action is that the trans- 
action on its face showed that it was a 
payment of the private debt of Walker, 
for his benefit, out of the funds of the 
St. Georges Bay Fur Company without 
authority. 

The plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
under these circumstances. The de- 
fendant bank, although named as payee 
of the check, was or might be, neverthe- 
less, a holder in due course. Liberty 
Trust Co. vs. Tilton, 217 Mass. 462, 
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and cases there collected. By R. L. ec. 
73, § 76, every holder is deemed prima 
facie to be a holder in due course. The 
defendant became a holder in due course 
by receiving a check complete and reg- 
ular on its face, before being overdue, 
in good faith and for value, with no 
notice of any infirmity in the check or 
defect in the title of the person negotiat- 
ing it. R. L. ¢«. 73, § 69. Shawmut 
Nat. Bank vs. Manson, 168 Mass. 425; 
Boston Steel & Iron Co. vs. Steuer, 183 
Mass. 140. There is nothing in the 
agreed facts to indicate that the check 
was not given by its maker, the St. 
Georges Bay Fur Company, to the 
Union Commercial Paper Company in 
payment of a debt owed by it to the lat- 
ter company, having been previously 
made at its request to the order of the 
defendant in order that the check might 
be used in payment of the note of the 
Union Commercial Paper Company held 
by the defendant for collection. More- 
over, the check was certified by the 
trust company, on which it was drawn, 
before it was offered to the defendant. 
For aught that the latter knew, that 
certification may have been procured by 
the Union Commercial Paper Company, 
whose representative presented it to the 
defendant. 

The check, complete in every respect 
as to form, was tendered to the defend- 
ant by a representative of the maker, 
the Union Commercial Paper Company, 
who was the one primarily liable on the 
note, and not by Walker, whose liability 
was only secondary. There was nothing 
in the transaction to indicate that the 
check was intended as a payment of 
the debt of Walker, but on the con- 
trary everything indicated that it was 
intended as a payment of the debt of 
the maker of the note. In principle the 
ease at bar is indistinguishable from 
Nat. Investment & Security Co. vs. 
Corey, 222 Mass. 453. See, also, Allen 
vs. Puritan Trust Co., 211 Mass. 409. 

The cases relied on by the plaintiff 
do not support its contention. In New- 
buryport vs. Fidelity Mut. Ins. Co., 197 
Mass. 596, 84 N. E. 111, the check of 
a municipality drawn by its treasurer 
to the order of his creditor was by him 
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handed to that creditor. Plainly that 
transaction bore on its face evidence of 
its infirmity. Here the primary debtor 
was not the treasurer, Walker, but the 
Union Commercial Paper Company, 
whose representative presented the 
check to the defendant and received the 
note from it. The facts that Walker was 
secondarily liable and was treasurer of 
both companies, and was not the person 
apparently active in the transaction, 
plainly distinguish this case in its es- 
sential facts from that case. The num- 
erous cases from other jurisdictions re- 
lied on by the plaintiff, so far as ap- 
plicable, are similar to Newburyport vs. 
Fidelity Ins. Co., 197 Mass. 596, 84 N. 
E. 111, are not at variance with the 
conclusion here reached, and need not 
be reviewed in detail. There is nothing 
in Johnson Co. vs. Longley Luncheon 
Co., 207 Mass. 52, which requires a 
finding for the plaintiff The decision 
of Farrington vs. So. Boston R. R., 150 
Mass. 406, turned on the peculiar na- 
ture of certificates of stock in a corpora- 
tion and did not involve the law of ne- 
gotiable instruments. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
report, let the entry be: 


Judgment for defendant. 
116 N. E. Rep. 731. 


& 


Clearing House Rules 


New York. 


Payment Through Clearing House. 


Supreme Court, Trial Term, New York 
County, May 8, 1917. 


PHILADELPHIA VS. 
YORK. 


TIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 


Although the rules of a clearing house 
provided that drawee banks might return 
checks to the bank presenting them at any 
time before 3 p. m., a bank can only do 
so where it has at no time debited the 
amount of check against the account of 
drawer, and charging the account of the 
drawer with a check received through clear- 
ing house constituted an appropriation of the 
amount and a payment of the check, and 
entitled the payee to receive the proceeds, 
although the bookkeeper of the drawee bank, 
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after notice of suspension of drawer, erased 
the charge and transferred it to the credit 
column and returned the check to the bank 
presenting it before 3 p. m. 


Action by the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pa., against the National 
Park Bank of New York. Judgment 
for plaintiff. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Newburger, J. On July 21, 1916, 
the Mutual Trust Company of Orange, 
N. J., being indebted to the plaintiff, 
sent its check for the sum of $18,231.66, 
which plaintiff forwarded to the Han- 
over National Bank, its correspondent 
in this city. On Monday morning, July 
24, 1916, the Hanover National Bank 
sent the check, with other exchanges, to 
the New York Clearing House, where 
it was presented to the representative of 
the defendant bank; that, according to 
the custom in said clearing house, a bal- 
ance was struck between the representa- 
tives of the Hanover Bank and the de- 
fendant, whereby it appeared that a 
large sum was due to the Hanover Bank, 
and that the check sued upon was in- 
cluded in the aggregate credited to the 
Hanover National Bank, and thereafter 
the packages containing the checks re- 
ceived by the defendant drawn upon it 
were opened and sorted and examined 
by clerks whose business it is to ascer- 
tain whether such checks are properly 
drawn and are in all respects items 
which the drawee bank is prepared to 
pay, and the drawee bank then had the 
privilege, under the provisions of the 
constitution of the clearing house, of re- 
turning any checks before 3 p. m. to 
the bank which had presented them 
through the clearing house. 

The credit balance due to the Han- 
over National Bank on the 24th day of 
July, 1916, was paid by the defendant 
in accordance with the rules of the clear- 
ing house. A list was prepared of the 
items and totals of checks of each de- 
positor, and this check, drawn by the 
Mutual Trust Company to the plaintiff, 
was included and then entered on a 
separate sheet under the name of the 
‘rust company and sent to the ledger 
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bookkeeper, who entered this total on 
the debit side of the account of the 
trust company. At the time of the entry 
on the ledger there was a sufficient credit 
balance to meet the check of $18,231.66. 
It appears that the Mutual Trust Com- 
pany, which opened for business on 
July 24, 1916, was closed shortly after 
11 a. m. of that day by the Banking 
Department of New Jersey. 

A telephone message to that effect 
was received by the defendant about 
half past 1, and at half past 2 the same 
was confirmed by letter, whereupon the 
cashier of the defendant directed the re- 
turn of the check in suit to the Hanover 
National Bank, and subsequently the 
bookkeeper erased the entry on the let- 
ter and made a new entry of the check 
in suit as part of the credit balance of 
the trust company and not as a debit 
against it It appears that while such 
erasure was made on the ledger, on the 
slip containing the itemized list of 
checks received by the defendant from 
the Hanover National Bank through the 
clearing house the item of $18,231.66 
was not erased. See plaintiff's Exhibit 
1. The check in suit was returned to 
the Hanover National Bank and repay- 
ment claimed under the rules of the 
clearing house, which was made by said 
bank. The same afternoon plaintiff 
telegraphed a protest to the defendant, 
and later made a tender of the check 
and demanded payment of $18,231.66, 
with interest, but payment was refused. 

It is true that it has been repeatedly 
held that, under the rules of the Clear- 
ing House Association, the payment of 
balances by it is merely a tentative pay- 
ment of items debited against any indi- 
vidual bank, and is not to be deemed 
complete until the debtor bank has had 
an opportunity to examine the items 
debited against it, and has, either by 
silence or affirmative act, approved of 
the debit, and until a drawee bank has 
actually accepted a check it may render 
such check not good by refusing to honor 
it and by returning it to the bank pre- 
senting it. See Columbia Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. vs. Miller, 156 App. Div. 810, 
affirmed 215 N. Y. 191; Hentz vs. Nat. 
City Bank, 159 App. Div. 743. 
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It will be noticed, however, that in 
these cases cited the courts, while hold- 
ing that the drawee banks under the 
rules of the clearing house had the 
right to return the checks at any time 
before 3 o'clock, it could only do so 
where the bank had at no time debited 
the amount of the check against the 
account of the drawer. In this case the 
account of the Mutual Trust Company 
was charged with the check of $18,- 
231.66, and in doing so it constituted a 
pavment of the check, and the mere 
physical act of the bookkeeper, after 
notice of the suspension of the trust 
company, of striking out the charge and 
transferring it to the credit column, did 
not deprive the plaintiff of the right 
that had accrued by reason of the charge 
that had been made against the debit 
account. By charging the account of 
the trust company with this check, the 
same has been paid, nothing more was 
left to be done, and the plaintiff was 
entitled to receive the proceeds of the 
check. As was said in Nineteenth Ward 
Rank vs. South Wevmouth Bank, 184 
Mass., at page 52, 67 N. E., at page 
671: 


“By those acts there had been set 
apart and appropriated to the pavment 
of the note so much of the deposit then 
standing to the credit of the makers as 
was sufficient for that purpose.” 


As was said by Mr. Justice Miller 
in Baldwins Bank vs. Smith, 215 N. Y.. 
at page 83, 109 N. E., at page 140. 
Ann. Cas. 1917A, 500: 


“All that is necessary to constitute 
payment is the intention to make the 
application, which may be evidenced in 
a variety of ways, e. g., by bookkeeping 
entries, by canceling the note and sur- 
rendering it to the makers, by the draw- 
ing of a check by the makers and its 
acceptance in payment by the bank.” 


See, also, Oddie vs. Nat. City Bank, 
45 N. Y. 735; Am. Nat. Bank vs. Mil- 
ler, 229 U. S. 517. I am therefore of 
the opinion that the defendant recog- 
nized the validity of the check when it 
debited the check against the account of 
the drawer, the Mutual Trust Company 
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of Orange, and plaintiff is entitled to a 
judgment for $18,231.66 and $832.38 
interest. 


(165 N. Y. Supp. 15.) 


& 


Collateral Loan 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Se toff 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, January 
8, 1917. 


Collections—Negligence 


FARMERS’ NAT, BANK OF BEAVER FALLS VS. 
NELSON. 


A bank receiving commercial paper from 
a customer to be transmitted for collection 
is the customer’s agent for transmission only, 
and not liable for negligence of its corre- 
spondents or agents, if it uses reasonable 
care in their selection. 

Where commercial paper indorsed by the 
debtor is deposited with a bank as collateral 
security, the bank takes as pledgee, and ob- 
tains possession of the paper, and on ma- 
turity before payment of debt may enforce 
collection and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the debt. 

As one pledging collateral security to 1 
bank has neither possession nor control of 
the collateral so as to present it or protest 
it, the bank as creditor and pledgee must 
take all necessary legal stens to preserve 
the collateral, and, if it is lost by its neg- 
ligence, it is responsible to the debtor. 

Action by the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Beaver Falls against D. A. 
Nelson and David Knight. Verdict and 
judgment for defendants, and plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Mestrezat, J. This is an action of 
assumpsit on a promissory note for 
$5,000, dated October 19, 1912, made 
by the defendants, D. A. Nelson and 
David Knight, and payable to the plain- 
tiff bank four months and six days after 
date. It recites the deposit therewith, 
as collateral security, of the note of J. 
S. Hulings for a like sum, dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1912, and payable one year 
after date. The latter note is payable 
to T. N. Barnsdall at the Second Na- 
tional Bank, Clarion, Pa., and is in- 
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dorsed by T. N. Barnsdall, P. J. 
Creighton, O. E. Aber, J. M. Friedman, 
D. A. Nelson, and David Knight. 

The defense was that the note in suit 
was given to the bank in lieu of notes 
negotiated by it for O. E. Aber of like 
amount; that the collateral note was the 
only security the defendants had for the 
indebtedness incurred by them to the 
bank for Aber; that Barnsdall was per- 
fectly good and responsible for the 
amount; that they notified the bank of 
these facts and requested it to be care- 
ful and take whatever steps were nec- 
essary in the collection of the note 
when it fell due; that notice of protest 
of the note for nonpayment was not 
given Barnsdall, who was thereby re- 
lieved from liability thereon; and that 
the failure of the plaintiff to take the 
necessary steps to preserve the value of 
the collateral note was an equitable sat- 
isfaction of the amount of the note in 
suit The pleas were “payment, pay- 
ment with leave, and set-off.” 

The defendants were indorsers on 
notes of O. T. Aber for $5,000 which 
had been negotiated by the plaintiff 
bank, and these notes were lifted by 
defendants, and in lieu thereof they 
gave the note in suit with the Hulings 
note as collateral security. At the trial 
of the cause it appeared that the plain- 
tiff sent the collateral note for collection 
to its reserve agent, the People’s Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, and the lat- 
ter forwarded the note to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarion, which presented 
it for payment at the Second National 
Bank of Clarion, and, being dishonored, 
it was protested for nonpayment. The 
certificate of protest shows that the no- 
tice for Barnsdall was mailed to him 
in care of the People’s National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., that notice of pro- 
test was also mailed to the People’s 
National Bank and to the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Beaver Falls, Pa., the 
plaintiff. Notice of protest was mailed 
to all the other indorsers in care of the 
plaintiff bank, which mailed all these 
notices to the defendant Nelson. The 
notary testified that he received the ad- 
dresses which he put on the certificate 
irom the First National Bank of Clar- 
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ion. Barnsdall, who was corroborated 
by his employee, and was uncontra- 
dicted, testified that he never received 
any notice of protest Aber testified that 
some time prior to the maturity of the 
collateral note he had given to the cash- 
ier and assistant cashier of the plaintiff 
bank the addresses of all the indorsers, 
that of Mr. Barnsdall being the Farm- 
ers’ Bank building, Pittsburgh, where 
he had his office. Both officials of the 
bank contradicted Aber’s testimony. Mr. 
Nelson testified that he told the cashier 
of the bank that the collateral note was 
good; that he and Knight had nothing 
but it as security for the note which they 
gave to the bank, and to be careful and 
take care of the note. 

The learned trial judge instructed the 
jury that in transmitting the collateral 
note for collection the plaintiff was not 
liable for the negligence of any of its 
correspondents or subagents through 
whose hands the note passed, and that 
they were deemed the agents of the 
owners of the note for the purpose of 
presentation, payment, protest, and no- 
tice of dishonor; that the only material 
question for their consideration was 
whether the plaintiff bank was negli- 
gent in not sending with the notice for 
collection the correct business address 
of Barnsdall; that if Aber gave Barns- 
dall’s proper address to the bank, and 
they believed that Nelson had cautioned 
the bank as to the necessity for collec- 
tion from Barnsdall, and they found 
that the bank was negligent in failing 
to send Barnsdall’s correct business ad- 
dress, then, if this negligence was the 
proximate cause of the failure to notify 
Barnsdall, the plaintiff bank was re- 
sponsible for any loss thereby resulting 
to the defendants, and, if Barnsdall 
was financially able to pay the collat- 
eral note, the defendants were entitled 
to a set-off to the amount of the dam- 
ages sustained, which would be the 
amount of the collateral note. It seems 
to be conceded, as the case was tried 
on the theory, that all the parties to the 
collateral note except Barnsdall were 
insolvent. There was a verdict and 
judgment for the defendants, and the 
plaintiff has appealed. 
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We think there is a clear distinction 
between the duty and liability of a bank 
when it receives commercial paper for 
collection and when the paper is de- 
posited with it as collateral security for 
loan made by it to the owners of the 
collateral. While a different rule pre- 
vails in some other jurisdictions, we 
have uniformly held that a bank with 
which commercial paper is left by its 
customers to be transmitted for collec- 
tion is the agent of the owners for trans- 
mission only and is not liable for the 
negligence or default of its correspond- 
ents or agents through whom it is nec- 
essary to transmit the paper, if it has 
used reasonable care and diligence in se- 
lecting such agents. In 1 Mechem on 
Agency (2d Ed.) section 1314, the 


learned author says: 


“In the majority of the states 
* %* * it is held that the liability of 
the home bank, in the absence of in- 
structions or an agreement to the con- 
trary, extends merely to the selection of 
a suitable and competent agent with 
proper instructions, and does not involve 


responsibility for the default or mis- 


of the correspondent bank. 
This rule is adopted in Penn- 


conduct 
* * * 


sylvania.” 


The ground upon which this rule rests 
is that the contract of, or the duty as- 
sumed by, the home bank is to transmit, 
with proper instructions, the note or 
bill for collection to its correspondent 
bank, and the latter becomes the agent 
of the owner to make the collection, and 
is responsible to him for any loss oc- 
casioned by its neglect of duty. In 
Mechanics’ Bank of the City and Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia vs. Earp, 4 Rawle, 
383, one of the earlier cases in this state 
dealing with the subject, bills were sent 
by a bank in Philadelphia to its corre- 
spondent in Virginia for collection, and, 
not being presented, were lost. In an 
action against the home bank the court 
said (4 Rawle, p. 386): 


“The undertaking [of the bank] 
clearly was to transmit the bills, with 
the directions upon them, to their cor- 
respondent in Virginia. * * * The 
defendant | bank] was the agent for the 
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transmission of the bills, and their cor- 
respondent the agent for their collec- 
tion.” 


In Merchants’ Nat. Bank of Philadel- 
phia vs. Goodman, 109 Pa. 422, 2 Atl. 
687, 58 Am. Rep. 728, after citing cases 
holding the same doctrine, the court 
Says: 


“In our own state the principle has 
in several instances been maintained 
that a collecting bank is an agent for 
transmission to a subagent to collect, 
and when this is properly done, its duty 
is performed and its responsibility is at 
an end.” 


When, however, commercial paper is 
deposited with a bank as collateral se- 
curity for payment of an indebtedness 
due the bank, with its debtor’s indorse- 
ment upon it, the bank takes it as 
pledgee of the owner, and not merely 
for transmission for collection. The 
creditor or pledgee obtains possession 
and control of the paper, and, if it ma- 
tures while the debtor’s obligation re- 
mains unpaid, the creditor may enforce 
collection and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of his debt The pledgor has 
neither the possession nor control of 
the collateral, and therefore is not in 
a position to present it for payment or 
acceptance, and, if dishonored, to have 
it protested. Hence it is clear, we 
think, that the creditor must take all 
necessary legal steps to preserve the 
collateral and if it is lost by his neg- 
ligence he is responsible to his debtor. 

“The holder of collateral security,” 
says the court in Muirhead vs. Kirk- 
patrick, 21 Pa. 237, ““was bound to pre- 
serve it [collateral] or collect it, and 
apply it for the benefit of the assignor. 
* %* * His duties in respect to it are 
active. He is to employ reasonable dili- 
gence in collecting the money or the 
security, and applying it to the prin- 
cipal debt.” 

In delivering the opinion in Hanna 
vs. Holton, 78 Pa. 334, 337 (21 Am. 
Rep. 20), Mr. Justice Agnew said: 


“He [the pledgee of collateral se- 
curity| alone is empowered to receive 
the money to be paid upon it, and to 
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control it in order to protect his right 
under the assignment. This is the 
ground of the creditor’s liability for the 
collateral. * * * It is therefore 
settled in this state that, where the col- 
lateral is lost * * * through the 
supine negligence of the creditor, he 
must account for the loss to his own 
debtor, who invested him with its entire 
control.” 

The same doctrine prevails in other 
jurisdictions. See note to Miller vs. 
Gettysburg Bank, 34 Am. Dec. 449. 

It therefore being the duty of the 
creditor to protect the collateral for his 
debtor, we think it follows that the 
agent selected for the purpose by the 
creditor acts for him, and not for his 
debtor, and that for the negligence of 
his agent resulting in loss to the debtor 
the creditor is responsible. The debtor 
can exercise no control over the matter, 
and has no choice in selecting the agent. 
It would be a harsh rule which under 
such circumstances would relieve the 
creditor of the responsibility for the 
acts of his own agent and place it on 
the debtor. The duty of protecting the 
collateral resting upon the creditor, it 
is for him to meet it by himself or agents 
for whose acts he is responsible. 

In the case in hand the failure to give 
notice of protest to Barnsdall was the 
negligent act of the plaintiff’s agent, 
and therefore judgment was properly 
entered on the verdict for the defend- 
ant. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
is affirmed. 

(100 At. Rep. 136.) 


& 


National Banks As Trustees 


U. S. SurrpemMe Court 


Power of National Bank to Act as Trus- 
tee, Etc., Under Federal Reserve 
Act. 


United States Supreme Court, June 11, 1917. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK OF BAY CITY VS. GRANT 
FELLOWS, ET AL. 


_In error to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Michigan to review a judgment 
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which, in a proceeding in the nature of 
quo warranto, held that a national bank 
could not be clothed with power by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to act as trustee, execu- 
tor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and 
bonds. Reversed and remanded for further 
proceedings. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the 
opinion of the court: 


We are of opinion that the procedure 
resorted to was appropriate and that the 
state court was competent to administer 
relief, but we postpone stating our rea- 
sons on the subject until the merits have 
been passed upon. 

The court below held that an act of 
Congress conferring on national banks 
additional powers was in excess of the 
authority of Congress, and was hence 
repugnant to the Constitution. — Mich. 
—, 159 N. W. 335. The correctness 
of this conclusion is in substance the 
sole question for decision on the merits. 

Although the powers given were new, 
the principles involved in the right to 
confer them were long since considered 
and defined in adjudged cases. We shall 
first consider the leading of such cases 
and then, after stating this case, deter- 
mine whether they are controlling, caus- 
ing the subject not to be open for origi- 
nal consideration. 

In McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316, 4 L. ed. 579, the bank had been 
incorporated by Congress with powers 
to transact business of both a govern- 
mental and of a private character. The 
question which was decided was the au- 
thority of Congress to grant such char- 
ter. Without undertaking to restate the 
opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, 
it suffices for the purpose of the matter 
now before us to say that it was held 
that although Congress was not express- 
ly given the power to confer the char- 
ter, authority to do so was to be implied 
as appropriate to carry out the powers 
expressly given. In reaching this con- 
clusion it was further decided that to 
recognize the existence of the implied 
power was not at all in conflict with 
article I, section 8, clause 18 of the 
Constitution, providing that Congress 
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should have power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” since that provision did not 
confine the implied authority to things 
which were indispensably necessary, 
but, on the contrary, gave legislative 
power to adopt every appropriate means 
to give effect to the powers expressly 
given. In terms it was pointed out that 
this broad authority was not stereotyped 
as of any particular time, but endured, 
thus furnishing a perpetual and living 
sanction to the legislative authority 
within the limits of a just discretion, en- 
abling it to take into consideration the 
changing wants and demands of society 
and to adopt provisions appropriate to 
meet every situation which it was 
deemed required to be provided for. In 
fact, the rulings which we have stated 
were all summed up in the following 
passage, which ever since has been one 
of the principal tests by which to de- 
termine the scope of the implied power 
of Congress over subjects committed to 
its legislative authority: 

“We admit, as all must admit, that 
the powers of the government are lim- 
ited, and that its limits are not to be 
transcended. But we think the sound 
construction of the Constitution must al- 
low to the national legislature that dis- 
cretion, with respect to the means by 


which the powers it confers are to be 
carried into execution, which will 
enable that body to perform the 


high duties assigned to it, in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. Let the 
end be legitimate, let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plain- 
ly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are con- 
stitutional.” P. 421. 

In Osborne vs. Bank, of United 
States, 9 Wheat. 738, 6 L. ed. 204, 
where substantially the subject was pre- 
sented in the same form in which it had 
been passed upon in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, yielding to the request of 
counsel, the whole subject was re-exam- 
ined and the previous doctrines restated 
and upheld. Considering more fully, 
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however, the question of the possession 
by the corporation of private powers as- 
sociated with its public authority, and 
meeting the contention that the two were 
separable, and the one, the public power, 
should be treated as within, and the 
other, the private, as without, the im- 
plied power of Congress, it was ex- 
pressly held that the authority of Con- 
gress was to be ascertained by consid- 
ering the bank as an entity possessing 
the rights and powers conferred upon 
it, and that the lawful power to create 
the bank and give it the attributes which 
were deemed essential could not be ren- 
dered unavailing by detaching particu- 
lar powers and considering them iso- 
latedly, and thus destroy the efficacy of 
the bank as a national instrument. The 
ruling in effect was that although a par- 
ticular character of business might not 
be, when isolatedly considered, within 
the implied power of Congress, if such 
business was appropriate or relevant to 
the banking business, the implied power 
was to be tested by the right to create 
the bank and the authority to attach to 
it that which was relevant, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, to make the business 
of the bank successful. It was said: 
“Congress was of opinion that these 
faculties were necessary, to enable the 
bank to perform the services which are 
exacted from it, and for which it was 
created. This was certainly a question 
proper for the consideration of the na- 
tional legislature.” P. 864. 

As the doctrines thus announced have 
been reiterated in a multitude of judicial 
decisions, and have been undeviatingly 
applied in legislative, and enrorced in 
administrative, action, we come at once 
to state the case before us to see 
whether such doctrines dispose, without 
more, as a mere question of authority, 
of the subject under consideration. 

Section 11 (k) of the Act of Congress 
approved December 23, 1913, establish- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board (38 
Stat. at L. 251, 262, Chap. 6, Comp. 
Stat. 1916, sections 9785, 9794), gives 
to that board authority “to grant by 
special permit to national banks apply- 
ing therefor, when not in contravention 
of state or local law, the right to act 
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as trustee, executor, administrator, or 
registrar of stocks and bonds under such 
rules and regulations as the said board 
may prescribe.” 

The First National Bank of Bay City, 
having obtained the certificate required, 
began the exercise of the powers stated. 
Thereupon certain trust companies 
which, under the laws of Michigan, had 
the authority to do the same character 
of business, petitioned the attorney gen- 
eral of the state to test the right of 
the national bank to use the functions, 
on the ground that its doing so was con- 
trary to the laws of the state of Michi- 
gan, and that the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board, purporting to give au- 
thority, was in contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The at- 
torney general then, on the relation of 
the trust companies, commenced in the 
supreme court of the state a proceeding 
in the nature of quo warranto to test the 
right of the corporation to exercise the 
functions. The bank, in defense, fully 
stated its Federal charter, the rights 
given by the act of Congress, and the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board 
taken thereunder. The attorney general 
demurred to this defense, first, because 
Congress had no power to confer the 
authority which was called in question; 
second, because if it had the power, it 
was without right to delegate to the 
Reserve Board the determination of 
when it should be used; and third, be- 
cause the exercise of the powers was in 
contravention of the laws and authority 
of the state, and the Reserve Board, 
therefore, under the act, had no power 
to grant the certificate. 

The case was heard by the full court. 
In an opinion of one judge, which, it 
would seem, was written before the 
opinion of the court was prepared, it 
was elaborately reasoned that the ex- 
ercise by a national bank of the func- 
tions enumerated in the section of the 
Act of Congress under consideration 
would be contrary to the laws of the 
state, and therefore the Reserve Board, 
under the terms of the Act of Congress, 
had no power to authorize their exer- 
tion. The opinion of the court, how- 
ever, fully examining the grounds thus 
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stated and disagreeing with them, ex- 
pressly decided that corporations were 
authorized by the state law to perform 
the functions in question, and that the 
mere fact that national banks were Fed- 
eral corporations did not render them 
unfit to assume and perform such duties 
under the state law, because the mere 
difference existing between the general 
administrative rules governing national 
banks and state corporations afforded no 
ground for saying that it would be con- 
trary to state law for national banks to 
exert the powers under consideration. 
The authority conferred by the Act of 
Congress and the rights arising from the 
certificate from such point of view were 
therefore upheld. 

Looking at the subject, however, from 
a consideration of the legislative power 
of Congress in the light of the decisions 
in McCulloch vs. Maryland and Osborn 
vs. Bank of United States, and recog- 
nizing that it had been settled beyond 
dispute that Congress had power to or- 
ganize banks and endow them with func- 
tions both of a public and private char- 
acter, and in the assumed further light 
of the rule that every reasonable intend- 
ment must be indulged in in favor of 
the constitutionality of a legislative 
power exercised, it was yet decided that 
Congress had no authority to confer the 
powers embraced in the section of the 
act under consideration, and hence that 
the section was void. The court, follow- 
ing its reference to McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land and Osborn vs. Bank of United 
States, and to passages in the opinions 
in those cases, upholding the rightful 
possession by the bank of both public 
functions and private banking attri- 
butes, stated the grounds which led it 
to conclude that the rulings in the de- 
cided cases were distinguishable and 
therefore not controlling. It said: 


“But in the reasoning of the judges, 
in the opinions to which I have referred, 
I find, I think, a conclusive argument 
supporting the proposition that Con- 
gress has exceeded its constitutional 
powers in granting to banks the right 
to act as trustees, executors, and ad- 


If for mere profit it can 
agency with the powers 


ministrators. 
clothe this 
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enumerated, it can give it the rights of 
a trading corporation, or a transporta- 
tion company, or both. There is, as 
Judge Marshall points out, a natural 
connection between the business of 
banking and the carrying on of Fed- 
eral fiscal operations. There is none, 
apparently, between such operations and 
the business of settling estates, or acting 
as the trustee of bondholders. This be- 
ing so, there is in the legislation a di- 
rect invasion of the sovereignty of the 
state which controls not only the devo- 
lution of estates of deceased persons 
and the conducting of private business 
within the state, but as well the crea- 
tion of corporations and the qualifica- 
tions and duties of such as may engage 
in the business of acting as trustees, 
executors, and administrators Such an 


invasion I think the court may declare 
and may prevent by its order operating 
upon the offending agency.” [— Mich. 
—, 159 N. W. 339.] 

But we are of opinion that the doc- 
trine thus announced not only was whol- 
ly inadequate to distinguish the case 


before us from the rulings in McCulloch 
vs. Maryland and Osborn vs. Bank of 
United States, but, on the contrary, di- 
rectly conflicted with what was decided 
in those cases; that is to say, disregard- 
ed their authority so as to cause it to 
be our duty to reverse for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Because the opinion of the court, 
instead of testing the existence of the 
implied power to grant the particular 
function in question by considering the 
bank as created by Congress as an en- 
tity, with all the functions and attri- 
butes conferred upon it, rested the deter- 
mination as to such power upon a sep- 
aration of the particular functions from 
the other attributes and functions of the 
bank, and ascertained the existence of 
the implied authority to confer them by 
considering them as segregated ; that is, 
by disregarding their relation to the 
bank as component parts of its opera- 
tions—a doctrine which, as we have 
seen, was in the most express terms 
held to be unsound in both of the cases. 

2. Because while, in the premise to 
the reasoning, the right of Congress was 
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fully recognized to exercise its legisla- 
tive judgment as to the necessity for 
creating the bank, including the scope 
and character of the public and private 
powers which should be given to it, 
in application the discretion of Congress 
was disregarded or set aside by exercis- 
ing judicial discretion for the purpose 
of determining whether it was relevant 
or appropriate to give the bank the 
particular functions in question. 

3. Because even under this mistaken 
view the conclusion that there was no 
ground for implying the power in Con- 
gress was erroneous because it was 
based on a mistaken standard, since, for 
the purpose of testing how far the func- 
tions in question which were conferred 
by the Act of Congress on the bank 
were relevant to its business, or had 
any relation to discrimination by state 
legislation against banks (created by 
Congress, it considered not the actual 
situation, that is, the condition of the 
state legislation, but an imaginary or 
nonexisting condition; that is, the as- 
sumption that, so far as the state power 
was concerned, the particular functions 
were in the state enjoyed only by indi- 
viduals or corporations not coming at 
all, actually or potentially, in competi- 
tion with national banks. And the far- 
reaching effect of this error becomes 
manifest when it is borne in mind that, 
plainly, the particular functions enumer- 
ated in the statute were conferred upon 
national banks because of the fact that 
they were enjoyed as the result of state 
legislation, by state corporations, rivals 
in 2 greater or less degree of national 


t. In view of the express ruling that 
the enjoyment of the powers in ques- 
tion by the national bank would not be 
in contravention of the state law, it 
follows that the reference of the court 
below to the state authority over the 
particular subjects which the statute 
deals with must have proceeded upon 
the erroneous assumption that, because 
a particular function was subject to be 
regulated by the state law, therefore 
Congress was without power to give a 
national bank the right to carry on such 
functions. But if this be what the state- 
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ment signifies, the conflict between it 
and the rule settled in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland and Osborn vs. Bank of 
United States is manifest. What those 
cases established was that although a 
business was of a private nature and 
subject to state regulation, if it was of 
such a character as to cause it to be 
incidental to the successful discharge by 
a bank chartered by Congress of its pub- 
lic functions, it was competent for Con- 
gress to give the bank the power to ex- 
ercise such private business in codpera- 
tion with or as part of its public author- 
ity. Manifestly this excluded the pow- 
er of the state in such case, although it 
might possess in a general sense author- 
ity to regulate such business, to use that 
authority to prohibit such business from 
being united by Congress with the bank- 
ing function, since to do so would be 
but the exertion of state authority to 
prohibit Congress from exerting a pow- 
er which, under the Constitution, it had 
a right to exercise. From this it must 


also follow that even although a busi- 


ness be of such a character that it is 
not inherently considered susceptible of 
being included by Congress in the pow- 
ers conferred on national banks, that 
rule would cease to apply if, by state 
law, state banking corporations, trust 
companies, or others which, by reason 
of their business, are rivals or quasi 
rivals of national banks, are permitted 
to carry on such business. This must 
be, since the state may not by legisla- 
tion create a condition as to a particular 
business which would bring about actual 
or potential competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks, and at the same 
time deny the power of Congress to 
meet such created condition by legisla- 
tion appropriate to avoid the injury 
which otherwise would be suffered by 
the national agency. 


Of course, as the general subject of 
regulating the character of business just 
referred to is peculiarly within state ad- 
ministrative control, state regulations 
for the conduct of such business, if not 
discriminatory or so unreasonable as to 
justify the conclusion that they neces- 
sarily would so operate, would be con- 
trolling upon banks chartered by Con- 
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gress when they came, in virtue of au- 
thority conferred upon them by Con- 
gress, to exert such particular powers. 
And these considerations clearly were in 
the legislative mind when it enacted the 
statute in question. This result would 
seem to be plain when it is observed 
(a) that the statute authorizes the ex- 
ertion of the particular functions by 
national banks when not in contraven- 
tion of the state law; that is, where the 
right to perform them is expressly giv- 
en by the state law; or, what is equiva- 
lent, is deducible from the state law 
because that law has given the functions 
to state banks or corporations whose 
business in a greater or less degree ri- 
vals that of national banks, thus engen- 
dering from the state law itself an im- 
plication of authority in Congress to do 
as to national banks that which the state 
law has done as to other corporations ; 
and (b) that the statute subjects the 
right to exert the particular functions 
which it confers on national banks to 
the administrative authority of the Re- 
serve Board, giving besides to that 
board power to adopt rules regulating 
the exercise of the functions conferred, 
thus affording the means of coérdinating 
the functions when permitted to be dis- 
charged by national banks with the rea- 
sonable and nondiscriminating provi- 
sions of state law regulating their ex- 
ercise as to state corporations,—the 
whole to the end that harmony and the 
concordant exercise of the national and 
state power might result. 

Before passing to the question of pro- 
cedure we think it necessary to do no 
more than.say that a contention which 
was pressed in argument, and which it 
may be was indirectly referred to in the 
opinion of the court below, that the 
authority given by the section to the Re- 
serve Board was void because confer- 
ring legislative power on that board, is 
so plainly adversely disposed of by 
many previous adjudications as to cause 
it to be necessary only to refer to them. 
Marshall Field & Co. vs. Clark, 143 
U. S. 649, 36 L. ed. 294; Buttfield vs. 
Stranahan, 192 "7. S. 470, 48 L. ed. 525; 
United States vs. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 
506, 55 L. ed. 563, 31; Monongahela 
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Bridge Co. vs. United States, 216 U. S. 
177, 54 L. ed. 435; Intermountain Rate 
Cases (United States vs. Atchison, T. 
& S. F. R. Co.) 234 U. S. 476, 58 L. ed. 
1408. 

The question of the competency of the 
procedure and the right to administer 
the remedy sought then remains. It 
involves a challenge of the right of the 
state attorney general to resort in a 
state court to proceedings in the nature 
of quo warranto to test the power of 
the corporation to exert the particular 
functions given by the act of Congress 
because they were inherently Federal in 
character, enjoyed by a Federal cor- 
poration, and susceptible only of being 
directly tested in a Federal court. Sup- 
port for the challenge in argument is 
rested upon Ableman vs. Booth, 21 
How. 506, 16 L. ed. 169; Tarble’s Case, 
13 Wall. 397, 20 L ed. 597; Van Reed 
vs. People’s Nat. Bank, 198 U. S. 554, 
557, 49 L. ed. 1161, 1162; State ex rel. 
Wilcox vs. Curtis, 35 Conn., 374. 

But without inquiring into the merits 
of the doctrine upon which the proposi- 
tion rests, we think when the contention 
is tested by a consideration of the sub- 
ject-matter of this particular contro- 
versy it cannot be sustained. In other 
words, we are of opinion that, as the 
particular functions in question, by the 
express terms of the Act of Congress, 
were given only “when not in contra- 
vention of state or local law,” the state 
court was, if not expressly, at least im- 
pliedly, authorized by Congress te con- 
sider and pass upon the question 


whether the particular power was or 
was not in contravention of the state 
law, and we place our conclusion on 
that ground. 


We find no ambiguity in 
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the text, but if it be that ambiguity is 
latent in the provision, a consideration 
of its purpose would dispel doubt; es- 
pecially in view of the interpretation 
which we have given the statute, and 
the contrast between the clause govern- 
ing the subject by the state law and the 
provision conferring administrative 
power on the Reserve Board. 

The nature of the subject dealt with 
adds cogency to this view, since that 
subject involves the action of state 
courts of probate in a universal sense, 
implying from its very nature the duty 
of such courts to pass upon the question, 
and the power of the court below, with- 
in the limits of state jurisdiction, to 
settle, so far as the state was con- 
cerned, the question for all such courts 
by one suit, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion which might arise in the entire sys- 
tem of state probate proceedings and 
the very serious injury to many classes 
of society which also might be occa- 
sioned. And our conclusion on this sub- 
ject is fortified by the terms of section 
57, chapter 106, 13 Stat. at L. 116, 
making controversies concerning nation- 
al banks cognizable in state courts be- 
cause of their intimate relation to many 
state laws and revulations, although, 
without the grant of the Act of Con- 
gress, such controversies would have 
been Federal in character. 

As it follows from what we have said 
that the court below erred in declaring 
the section of the Act of Congress to 
be unconstitutional, the judgment must 
be reversed and the case remanded for 


further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. (37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
734.) 


And it is so ordered. 


















by WR MOREHOUSE 





Cultivating Old Business and Securing New Business By 
Direct Advertising 





HE day of the great American 

ranch of thousands of acres of 

virgin land is fast passing away. 
In recent years, local and foreign syn- 
dicates acquiring these vast empires, 
have subdivided them into small parcels 
of land, which they have sold to the 
small farmer, who now makes scientific 
use of the soil. 

In America, as in France, intensified 
cultivation of the soil is regarded as the 
secret of successful farming. Every 
day the old argument that quantity of 
production depends upon the number of 
acres under cultivation, is contradicted. 
The man who produces only a small 
crop is regarded as a poor farmer, and 
his method of merely scratching over 
vast surfaces of land is the object of 
ridicule. 

Many bankers are doing no better in 
their line than is the farmer who still 
clings to the old idea that production 
depends altogether on a large acreage. 
lor more than a decade, bankers have 
been engaged in extending their sphere 
of operation in order to control larger 
sources for new business. Figuratively 
speaking, bankers have been scratching 
over a surface of territory altogether 
too large to work to advantage. 

To illustrate, much of our new busi- 

ess for the past ten years has been 
secured on principles very similar to a 





potato race, that popular amusement at 
picnics. Fifteen potatoes are strung 
out in a row at intervals of ten feet. 
At the signal to go, the race is on, with 
each contestant pressing forward with 
every ounce of energy at his command. 


He snatches up the nearest potato and 


as he does so, turns, and in a second 
or two is back to the starting point 
where he deposits it and then dashes 
away for another. In this manner he 
continues until the fifteen potatoes have 
been gathered in and then they are at 
ence forgotten. How many of our 
bankers are chasing after new business 
in very much the same way? How 
many are developing the business they 
have on their books? 

When a stranger moves into certain 
of our American cities, it is said, “there 
is a scramble among the banks to see 
who shall secure his account.”” The ob- 
ject of the scramble is to “land” the 
stranger for an account in the least pos- 
sible time, and then we are told, “the 
business-getting banks dash away after 
other prospects.” It is a pity that in 
such cases no thought whatever is given 
to the question, “What is to become of 
these depositors once they are secured?” 


WHY ACCOUNTS BECOME DORMANT 


Many of the reasons for inactivity 
(lack of growth) in accounts may be 
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traced back to the beginning of the ac- 
count. 


(1) Many accounts should never 
have been opened. It was not a volun- 
tary act on the part of the depositor. 
It meant merely his deliverance from 
the annoying presence of a tantalizing 
solicitor. Accounts opened under these 
circumstances are invariably unprofit- 
able to the bank, and of no particular 
advantage to the depositor. 

(2) Many accounts are opened owing 
to a sudden impulse to save, but without 
specific object for saving. 

(3) Aecounts are opened with the 
best of intentions, but in time the de- 
positor becomes discouraged with the 
progress made, and “gives up.” 

(4) Many accounts are opened as the 
result of a firm resolution to save, but 
as the depositor has been in the habit 
of spending all his life, he finds he is 
unable to adjust himself to the new 
situation. His good resolves one by one 
give way before the temptations of the 
bargain counter, the many attractions 
of various pleasures, keeping up ap- 
pearances, and high living, and so he 
spends instead of saving. 


There are other reasons why accounts 
are dormant, chief among them being 
our own lack of interest in the account 
after we have secured it. Compare the 
little that banks are doing to encourage 
people to save with the thousand and 
one temptations on every hand, to spend. 
In some instances we even find mer- 
chants telling our depositors that buy- 
ing their bargains is saving money. 

Not only is the average person tempt- 
ed six days of the week to spend, but 
on Sunday the preacher’s plea is that 
he “give it away.” It is only natural 
for the average person to yield more 
readily to the demand which is easiest 
to meet, and following the path of least 
resistance, he spends his money. 

The fact is, accounts are dormant be- 
cause depositors are too busy spending 
money to give any attention to building 
up their bank balances. 

If the many dormant bank accounts 
already on our books are to grow, bank- 
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ers must take a greater interest in their 
depositors than they have in the past. 
This means that banks must encourage 
the saving of money by every means 
at their command, even if every bank 
must come to the point where it will 
advertise. 

If the present stagnation in accounts 
is partly due to lack of interest on the 
part of banks, then an intensified cul- 
tivation of inactive accounts through 
direct advertising is imperative. 


THE REMEDY 


If an intensified cultivation of the 
soil produces large crops an intensified 
cultivation of inactive accounts, if car- 
ried out systematically and along proper 
channels, should produce correspond- 
ingly large results. 


A PREVENTIVE NECESSARY 


Not only are our banks in great need 
of some effective process that will stim- 
ulate their present inactive accounts, 
but they are just as much in need of 
an effective preventive—some plan 
which, when in operation, will check 
this growing evil before it affects the 
new accounts that are opened day after 
day. In other words, before beginning 
to “bail out the leaky boat,” all leaks 
should be stopped, or else our progress 
is sure to be slow. 

To prevent stagnation from setting 
in, new accounts must be analyzed from 
time to time in order to note their 
growth and see whether any has taken 
place. If after a reasonable time no 
additional deposits have been made, or 
in case the balance has been gradually 
reduced by a large number of with- 
drawals without corresponding deposits, 
immediate action is necessary. 

The Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank at Los Angeles has a plan in 
operation in its Savings Department 
that does not permit accounts to become 
stagnant, especially in its small sav- 
ings accounts where home safes are 
loaned with the accounts. A record is 
made of every small savings account 
the day it is opened, and the informa- 
tion filed in the New Business Depart- 
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ment. This record gives the depositor’s 
name, his address, and the date the ac- 
count was opened. If the account re- 
mains inactive during the sixty days 
immediately following the opening date, 
a letter, friendly and helpful in tone, 
is mailed to that depositor. This letter 
is accompanied by a piece of literature 
in which are recited some concrete cases 
where saving money has proved to be 
the secret of success in business and 
also in private life. 

The following letter is being used 
at present, with gratifying results: 


Dear Sir—Just what success are you 
having with the Home Safe loaned to 
you? Perhaps you have not saved as 
much as you had hoped and this may 
be the reason we have not heard from 
you. 

Almost daily we are asked if it is 
necessary to fill a Home Safe before 
bringing it in to have the contents 
counted and the amount credited in the 
pass book. In every case we have rec- 
ommended that the safe be brought in 
at frequent intervals, no matter what 
may be the amount saved. You will at 
once see how this will result in mate- 
rial benefit to you, when we explain that 
interest begins only from the date the 
money is deposited here. 

Since we give to small deposits the 
same careful attention given to larger 
amounts, let us suggest that so long as 
you have saved anything at all, it is 
enough to bring in and place to your 
credit at interest. 

We wish to assure -you that your 
patronage is desired by this Bank and 
that should you call, you will receive 
our best attention. 


Yours very truly, 
J. F. ANprews, 
Vice-President. 


Of numerous letters that came in re- 
ply to this letter the following is a 
good specimen. It is reproduced to 
show that the intensified cultivation of 
inactive business is worth while. 


Dear Sir—I am out of the city now 
nd have been for the past three 
*»onths, 

That is the cause of my delay in 
‘inging my Home Safe in to deposit 
V savings. 

I will be back some time this win- 
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ter and will drop in with it the first 
opportunity I have to do so. 
Thanking you for the interest you are 
taking, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Byron Mc M . 


Sent out with the bank’s letter is a 
folder entitled “What the Dimes Did.” 
Those who do not respond on this first 
call are written to again in two months. 
Those remaining inactive after the sec- 
ond appeal are addressed for the third 
time. 

It very frequently happens that a 
bank does not hear from its first letter 
until the person addressed has received 
the second letter. The following is a 
true copy of one of a number of letters 
received in response to the second let- 
ter: 

Deur Sir—I have received two letters 
from you in regard to my small son 
Jack’s bank account, and I wish to 
thank you for your kindly interest in 
him. Yes, he has quite a little more 
here in his bank, but I do not have the 
time to bring him in, or any one to leave 
the little fellow with, so I guess it will 
have to go without interest for a while, 
but did not want you to have the trouble 
of reminding him again, as it takes 
time and stamps. 

So thanking you once more, I remain 

(Signed) Mrs. W. M. P. 

P. S.—Jack is just seventeen months 

old, so cannot call on you. 


Where this plan has been followed 
judiciously, and letters helpful and 
friendly in tone used, accompanied by 
good literature, many persons have re- 
sponded. Those having a sum of money 
already saved were the first to respond; 
others needed the correspondence to en- 
courage them in forming habits of sav- 
ing. 
While nearly all responded in time 
by increasing their balances, circum- 
stances undoubtedly prevented others 
from saving enough to deposit. A very 
small percentage of those reached were 
entirely indifferent, and because of their 
lack of interest, closed their accounts. 

Assuming that other banks will adopt 
a similar plan to the one outlined for 
keeping all new accounts alive, and 
then put it into operation, let us con- 
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sider older accounts which are already 
stagnant. 


INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 


To segregate bank accounts that are 
stagnant is a very easy matter. The 
process simply requires that an analy- 
sis be made of the accounts on the 
bank’s books, and a note made of those 
which have been inactive for a period 
of six months or more. 

Where a bank carries commercial and 
savings accounts it is a good plan to 
keep these accounts separate, one list 
representing each. These two classes 
should be subdivided. For instance, 
there are two general classes of com- 
mercial accounts you must stimulate,— 
one being all commercial accounts that 
when active were of value, but are 
now inactive, with only a small balance 
remaining in the bank; the other class 
of commercial accounts including those 
that are now very active—in fact, too 
active to be profitable, owing to the 
small balance maintained. This sug- 
gests that the balance should be built 
up if the account is to be made profit- 
able 

Savings accounts should be divided 
also into classes or lists. One list should 
represent all inactive savings accounts 
where the balance maintained is in ex- 
cess of the average balance of all sav- 
ings accounts on the bank’s ledger. The 
writer's best judgment is that this list 
of accounts should not be stimulated, 
whether active or inactive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a savings account in which 
a large balance is maintained is en- 
hanced in value because it is inactive, 
which is a good reason for permitting 
it to remain dormant. 

The other list should contain the 
names of depositors whose balances are 
less than the average of all savings 
accounts carried, providing of course 
that they are dormant. 

This outline leaves us two general 
classes of bank accounts upon which to 
operate: one general list comprises all 
dormant and very active commercial ac- 
counts; the other, all inactive savings 
accounts with balances less than the 
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average of all savings accounts on the 
books of the bank. 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


List one includes inactive commercial 
accounts with only a small balance re- 
maining, which, when active, were of 
value to the bank. 

List two includes very active com- 
mercial accounts which are unprofitable 
because of the small balance maintained. 
It is necessary to have the depositor 
increase this balance. 

The first class of dormant commer- 
cial accounts named requires close at- 
tention, and in many instances a per- 
sonal interview with the depositor. Al- 
though they are inactive at the present 
time and have only small balances, at 
one time you found this class of ac- 
counts profitable to handle. Therefore, 
they are well worth your best effort to 
restore them to the original condition. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the necessity for using great care in 
dealing with these once profitable ac- 
counts. 

In nearly every case a personal in- 
terview will be found more effective 
than a letter and advertising literature, 
but where an interview is not practi- 
cable, correspondence affords the next 
best method of approaching the deposi- 
tor. In writing to this class of deposi- 
tors, brevity is imperative. A courte- 
ously-written suggestion that you desire 
to be of service to the depositor, fol- 
lowed by a cordial invitation to him to 
avail himself again of the facilities of 
the bank, should suffice for the first 
message. Or, if you have installed some 
new convenience to depositors since the 
account of the person addressed became 
dormant, call his attention to it and 
briefly show him in what way he is to 
be benefited. You need not refer to 
the account at all, if you think best not 
to. All that is necessary is simply to 
“play up” your service, or your state- 
ment, as the case may be, assuming that 
you were not aware the account was 
small and dormant. On the other hand, 
you may wish to refer to the condition 
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of the depositor’s account. In that case, 
do so incidentally. 

The second list of commercial ac- 
counts represents those opened as “ac- 
commodation accounts,” or “petty 
household accounts,” which have been 
at all times very active and which have 
never contained any appreciable bal- 
ance, and therefore are unprofitable, 
and in some instances undesirable. 

What is to be done with this class of 
accounts? Just now our bankers are 
not agreed as to the best way in which 
to deal with this parasitical business. 
Some are agreed it should be eliminated, 
others that it should be endured in or- 
der to retain the good will of the de- 
positor. 

In any event, it would seem that a 
bank is fully justified in undertaking to 
stimulate this class of accounts, even if 
it will not eliminate them. These de- 
positors can be invited to build up their 
balances to the point, at least, that will 
enable the bank to “break even” on the 
account. 

As any plan that will product results 
is also sure to bring about the closure 
of some of these accounts, it is a good 
idea first to examine all information at 
hand as to the antecedents of the deposi- 
tor, and also his connections, to deter- 
mine whether other members of his fam- 
ily are patrons of the bank, before in- 
terviewing him concerning the unde- 
sirability of his account. Other points 
to be taken into consideration are, 
whether or not he has considerable 
financial backing, or will some day in- 
herit a goodly estate. Then his pro- 
fession or business, and his standing in 
the community might be taken into ac- 
count. In other words, it is a safe plan 
to estimate first as far as is possible 
the extent of his influence over others. 

Not many of this class of depositors 
who are invited to build up their bal- 
ances or close their accounts, if han- 
dled diplomatically, will undertake to 
injure the bank for its action. Don’t 
dig right into them with a boast that 
you intend to throw them out. At the 
same time be firm, and as far as possible 
let them know that you believe in them 
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to the extent that you are confident that 
they can build up their balance if they 
will make an effort to do so. Show them 
that in doing so, they further their own 
interests even more than they benefit the 
bank. Set up before them a goal which 
they are to reach, and tell them that 
they can reach it if they will try, and 
assure them that when they do, you will 
reward their efforts by paying interest 
on their balances. 

The following letter has been used 
with good results: 


Dear Sir—A recent analysis has dis- 
closed that your account, among others, 
is being maintained at a loss by reason 
of the large number of checks which 
you draw against a small balance. 

It may be that you are using your 
check book indiscriminately, and as a 
result, drawing checks for trivial things. 
If so, we suggest that just a little care 
will correct this objectionable feature. 

Probably you have never considered 
your account from the standpoint of 
profit or loss to us. Now that we have 
frankly called your attention to this 
phase of your banking business, we 
feel confident that you wil make a sin- 
cere effort to increase your balance in 
the near future. 

It would not surprise us, if by follow- 
ing our suggestion you will be able to 
increase your balance to the point where 
it will be possible for us to pay you 
interest on your funds. 

Yours very truly, 


’ 


Cashier. 


Any person who is reasonable and 
fair will accept your proposition cheer- 
fully, especially if he is made to feel 
that you are his friend and as such, in- 
terested in his success as well as the 
success of your bank. 

Another class of these petty accounts 
is those accounts which although un- 
profitable while active, are now dor- 
mant, with only a few dollars or a few 
cents remaining. There is considerable 
doubt as to the results which might be 
obtained if these accounts are awakened 
to activity. They may become very 
active, as they were before, and be- 
cause of the small balance maintained, 
become again expensive to handle, and 
it may then be necessary even to close 
many of them. The writer’s experience 
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in dealing with this class of accounts 
is that it is far better to allow them 
to remain dormant, transferring the 
small balances to a special section of 
the ledger, and taking the aggregate 
only into the bank’s trial balance, thus 
eliminating so much “dead wood” from 
the active accounts. Should one of 
these depositors call later and ask to 
revive his account, his case may then 
be treated solely upon its merits, and 
his request granted or rejected as, in 
the opinion of the person handling the 
situation, seems best for all concerned. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Savings accounts may be divided as 
follows: 


(a) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances less than the average bal- 
ance of all accounts carried. 

(b) All inactive savings 
with balances under $49.99. 

(c) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances from $50 to $99.99. 

(d) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances from $100 to $249.99. 

(e) All inactive savings accounts 
with balances from $250 to $499.99. 


Assuming that it is not good business 
to stimulate dormant savings accounts 
with balances in excess of the average 
balance of all savings accounts carried, 
we will exclude these from further con- 
sideration. As a hypothetical case, we 
will assume that the average savings ac- 
count balance is found to be $500. 
Therefore, accounts with balances rang- 
ing under this amount are subject to 
treatment. 

The banker who has never had ex- 
perience with stimulation work would 
do well to proceed cautiously, step by 
step, observing the effect of his activi- 
ties as he prosecutes his work. It would 
be advisable for him to separate the 
list of savings accounts to be stimulated 
into no less than four subdivisions. Let 
the first subdivision represent the names 
of depositors whose balances are less 
than $49.99; a second list is made up 
of depositors whose balances range 
from $50 to $99.99; a third list 


accounts 
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from $100 to $249.99; and a fourth list 
from $250 to $499.99. 

Naturally a bank can better afford 
to do its experimental work upon ac- 
counts ranging from one dollar to 
$49.99. They are of less value than 
larger accounts, and in case any should 
close as a result of the experimental 
work the loss is only nominal; further- 
more, the small accounts are usually in 
greater need of stimulation than ac- 
counts where the balances are ten times 
greater. 

Another reason why it is desirable to 
subdivide the list of savings accounts 
to be stimulated, is to enable a bank 
to deal with its depositors as classes. 
For instance, write a special letter to 
depositors whose accounts are small and 
a different letter to depositors whose 
accounts are much larger, each letter 
built to fit that particular class to 
which it is addressed. To the first 
class, you would probably express your- 
self as desirous of being helpful, to the 
other class you would convey a word 
of encouragement. 


STIMULATION IN OPERATION 


Let us consider briefly an actual case 
of stimulation of inactive accounts. A 
large trust and savings bank on the 
Pacific Coast has undertaken this work, 
and at this writing is making very sat- 
isfactory progress. It has found that 
dormant accounts can be stimulated 
successfully, and made to produce re- 
sults which more than compensate them 
for their time and money. They found 
upon compiling a list of dormant ac- 
counts, that they had on their books 
10,720 accounts with balances ranging 
below $50. The accounts were not only 
small, but all had been dormant for 
more than six months, and a large per 
centage of them for more than one year. 
To this class this bank mailed a letter, 
Dec. 10, 1915, enclosing with the let- 
ter a suitable piece of literature. 

Of the 10,720 depositors addressed, 
1685 could not be reached, owing to in- 
correct address, many of the addresses 
being more than five years old. This 
left 9,035 depositors who evidently re- 
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ceived the first letter. Of this number 
2030, or 22 per cent, responded almost 
immediately by making deposits which 
amounted in the aggregate to $17,- 
112.36. 

Sixty days later a second letter was 
sent, this time to those who did not 
respond to the first letter. Of the 7005 
to whom this second letter was mailed, 
395 had changed their addresses and 
could not be found, which left 6610 who 
evidently received the second letter. Of 
this number 940, or 14 per cent, re- 
sponded by making deposits which in 
the aggregate amounted to $10,672.11. 
Thus far 278 had closed their accounts, 
which now had reduced the list of de- 
positors not accounted for to 5392. To 
those remaining on the list a third let- 
ter was mailed. 

In this manner, the original list was 
worked through in twelve months, in 
which time four-fifths of those reached 
by mail were induced to make deposits 
to their accounts, and many deposited 
on several occasions. 


Those depositing shortly after receiv- 
ing the first letter were not forgotten, 
for their accounts were analyzed just 
six months from the date they received 


their first letter. Those who had not 
made a second deposit, were written to 
again and urged to deposit frequently. 
In fact, the whole list was thoroughly 
worked through by a systematic effort 
to stimulate every account, and to cause 
the depositors to make deposits at fre- 
quent intervals. 

This effort of stimulation of one list 
of depositors, once regarded as so much 
“dead timber” — unproductive and 
worthless—resulted in an increase in 
their savings balances within one year 
of approximately $50,000. 

Under no circumstances are the re- 
sults of any campaign to be measured 
by the amount of deposits secured. 
When this work has once awakened 
thousands of depositors to the benefits 
which acerue to them from making fre- 
quent deposits, they will be constrained 

' keep up the good work months after 
‘ve campaign closes. Even if, after a 

ar’s campaign, the depositors whose 
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names are on lists for stimulation were 
forgotten, say, for a year or more, it 
is reasonable to assume that they would 
continue to build up their accounts. 

After the dormant accounts which 
show a balance of less than $50 are 
stimulated, the next list, representing 
depositors whose balances range from 
$50 to $99.99, may be taken up, and 
when the work on this list has been 
completed, the next list, and so on un- 
til all accounts subject to stimulation 
have. been treated. 

Other methods for stimulating inac- 
tive accounts might be substituted for 
the one briefly outlined and prove just 
as effective. However, the plan sug- 
gested has been tested and found de- 
sirable, and therefore, any bank adopt- 
ing it will not be experimenting with 
its depositors. 

If an intensified cultivation of bank 
accounts pays large dividends to the 
banks which have made it a part of 
their program, what bank can afford to 
leave it out of its plans of deposit build- 
ing? 


CONSOLIDATING A CUSTOMER'S BUSINESS 


In the past, banks have failed to ap- 
preciate the importance of having those 
who are patrons of one department be- 
come patrons of other departments. In 
other words, banks have not tried to se- 
cure all of the business of any one of 
their patrons, allowing him to continue 
to keep his business divided up between 
two or more banks. For instance, a de- 
positor in one bank is a renter of a 
safe deposit box in another bank, and 
a borrower in still a third bank. It was 
a surprise to me to learn upon inquiry 
among a large number of customers who 
have their business divided, that in 
nearly every case, the only reason for 
such a division was because the cus- 
tomer’s: attention had never been called 
to the advantages of consolidating his 
business in one bank. These facts in- 
dicate that the bank which suggests 
such an arrangement to its customers, 
which may be done through its direct 
advertising, is sure to profit materially 
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as a result of this recommendation. 
LISTS 


In the preparation of lists, the first 
step is to make up lists of the bank’s 
customers by departments. After this 
has been done some one should check 
the names, being careful to write down 
the names of the customers of one de- 
partment who are not customers of 
other departments. For instance, check 
through the list of borrowers, being 
careful to compare this list with the 
names of depositors in the banking de- 
partment, to see how many borrowers 
carry accounts in the bank. Now make 
up a separate list of all borrowers who 
are not depositors, marking the list so 
as to indicate that it represents borrow- 
ers who should carry their accounts 
with the bank. Thereafter keep this 
list entirely separate from other lists, 
as the persons whose names appear 
thereon are entitled to a more intimate 
treatment than is usually accorded 
strangers. These borrowers are al- 
ready familiar with the bank, and do 
not need to be introduced to it. In 
fact, let your whole avveal be confined 
to a concise presentation of the ad- 
vantages which accrue to borrowers who 
carry accounts with the bank where they 
have been favored with a loan. A per- 
sonal letter, cordial and friendly in 
tone, over the signature of the officers 
in charge of the loans, has been found 
effective in reaching borrowers. With 
this letter enclose a booklet describing 
the various ways in which a bank is 
prepared to serve its patrons. 

The following letter is by 
suggestion only: 


way of 


Dear Sir—Since you have found it 
advantageous to use the facilities of our 
Ioan Department, may we not ask if 
there are not other ways in which we 
can serve you? For instance, have you 
ever considered opening an account 
with us and letting us serve you in this 
way? The advantages in such an ar- 
rangement are mutual. 

No doubt, you will find it very con- 
venient to transact all of your business 
under one roof, and with bankers who 
have placed a high value on your patron- 
age. 

When opening your account it will 
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not be necessary for you to be identi- 
fied, as is the case with strangers. You 
are so well and favorably known to us 
that you will merely have to state that 
you are a borrower and you will receive 
immediate attention. 

We are not only equipped to handle 
any form of account that your needs 
require, but to take care of all of your 
banking business, and we should be glad 
to give your business personal attention 
along all of these lines. 

The writer would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to meet you personally, and ex- 
plain to you still other ways than those 
mentioned in which this Bank is par- 
ticularly equipped to serve you. 

Yours very truly, 





> 
Vice-President. 


An equally good illustration of the 
use of lists of customers is that of safe 
deposit patrons who are not depositors. 
There is no good reason why they 
should not be depositors, in addition to 
being box renters. As with borrowers, 
they, too, are entitled to a more per- 
sonal consideration than is accorded 
strangers. With the first letter to be 
mailed to them, indicate ways in which 
the bank is prepared to serve them to 
their own benefit, and better results will 
ensue. The following letter will serve 
as a suggestion: 


Dear Sir—Since you have found it 
convenient to use the facilities of our 
Safe Deposit Department, may we not 
ask if there are other ways in which we 
can serve you? 

Our “Term Savings Account” will 
make you a high-grade investment, ab- 
solutely safe, easily convertible into 
cash and earning four per cent. interest 
per annum, credited semi-annually. In 
this account you can invest any amount 
from $1.00 up and receive interest from 
the day you deposit your funds. 

Over 36,000 of our depositors use this 
account as an investment for their 
funds. On January Ist they will re- 
ceive a semi-annual interest payment of 
over $200,000. While you will not share 
with them in this vast sum, you can at 
this time open an account and on July 
Ist receive your proportion of our fifty- 
second semi-annual payment of interest 
to depositors. 

To make it convenient for you to 
open an account we are enclosing 4 
card which, when presented to our New 
Account Teller, will serve as an intro- 
duction. One point we wish to make 
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clear to you, is that you do not need a 
large sum in order to open an account; 
any amount from $1.00 upwards will be 
acceptable for that purpose. 

We shall be interested to know 
whether you have approved of our sug- 
gestion to invest your unemployed 
funds in a Term (four per cent.) Ac- 
count. 

Yours very truly, 





Vice-President. 

A card of introduction to the New 
Account Teller will be found helpful, 
as it serves to “break the ice.” 

After a bank has thoroughly worked 
over its lists of customers, and has 
made special lists of all of them who 
are not depositors, it should then re- 
verse its method of procedure, and make 
other lists, this time of depositors who 
are not customers in its other depart- 
ments. There is just as good a reason 
why depositors should be patrons of 
other departments, as for patrons in 
other departments to be depositors. 
When this is done, a bank has a nucleus 
of names which it can use in connection 
with its direct advertising. In fact, 
with many banks, this nucleus furnishes 
a sufficient number of names for any 
ordinary campaign of direct advertis- 
ing. But as time goes on, and the bank 
finds that it can use effectively more 
names than those already compiled, the 
names of depositors whose accounts are 
closed should be added. This list can 
be used profitably to invite those who 
have severed their connection with the 
bank to avail themselves again of its 
services. This is another case where 
great care must be exercised, for this list 
contains the names of persons who for 
reasons unknown to the bank have seen 
fit to sever their connections with it. 
No doubt some have good reasons, while 
still others may have felt that the serv- 
ice was inadequate, or they may have 
imagined that they were discourteously 
treated. Regardless of the nature of 
the reason, one thing is certain. The 
bank must approach these former de- 
positors in a very diplomatic way, if 
it is to get good results. The following 
letter will be found effective: 

Dear Sir—It is with a feeling of re- 
et that we note you have closed your 
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account. We hope, however, this is 
but a temporary arrangement. 

As soon as you have funds to deposit, 
no matter how small the amount, we 
invite you to call and reopen the ac- 
count. As all the preliminary work 
necessary for opening an account has 
been done, and you are so well known 
to us, it will only be necessary to call 
and ask for your pass book. 

In the meantime we would like to 
have you feel that this is just as much 
your Bank as formerly and that the 
cordial relations which prevailed while 
you carried an account have not been 
affected in any way. 

Assuring you that we have valued 
your patronage, and that it will be a 
pleasure to serve you at any time, we 
are, 

Yours very truly, 





Vice-President. 


In the event that a bank does not get 
satisfactory results from its first letter, 
it would be well to mail a second, three 
months later. The following letter has 
been used with good effect: 


Dear Sir—Just three months ago to- 
day we wrote you concerning the closing 
of your account. 

Doubtless you will recall that we in- 
vited you to use the conveniences of 
this Bank freely, and to call upon us 
whenever in need of banking accommo- 
dations. May we ask—have you had 
occasion to accept our offer? If not, 
perhaps you will in the near future, in 
which event we request you to ask for 
any service that we can render. 

Let us remind you that it is not nec- 
essary to accumulate a large sum of 
money in order to reopen your account, 
as we give the same careful attention 
to all depositors, no matter whether the 
amount deposited be large or small. 

We wish to assure you again that 
your patronage is desired by this Bank, 
and that in the event you re-open your 
account, you will receive the best of at- 
tention. 

Yours very truly, 


Vice-President. 


Any bank wishing to increase its 
business can do so, by an intensified 
cultivation of the business it has on its 
books. 


SECURING NEW BUSINESS BY DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


All Directors are usually patrons of 
the bank in which they take an active 
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interest, but not every stockholder de- 
posits in every bank in which he owns 
shares of stock. Therefore, the first list 
under ‘“‘new business” is made up of 
the names of stockholders who are not 
patrons. In every case where a per- 
sonal interview is not practicable, it is 
proper to write to them soliciting their 
codperation in securing new business. 
As a letter to stockholders is quite diffi- 
cult to write, the following letter is sub- 
mitted by way of suggestion: 


Dear Sir—The success attained by 
this Bank during the twenty-five years 
of its history has been achieved largely 
through the codperation of its patrons, 
who have manifested a personal interest 
in the most practical way of recom- 
mending this Bank to friends in need 
of banking facilities. 

Since the earning power of a bank’s 
capital stock is enhanced by every ma- 
terial increase in its patronage and de- 
posits, stockholders have a strong in- 
centive to interest themselves in secur- 
ing business for their institution. 

No doubt you have frequent oppor- 
tunities to recommend the facilities of 
this Bank to your friends and acquaint- 
ances. If at any time it is not conven- 
ient to introduce a friend in person, 
please use one of the enclosed cards. 
This will insure such personal attention 
as will cause your friends to appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in providing the 
introduction. 

Assuring you that your coéperation 
will be highly valued, and with best 
wishes for the welfare of all your 
interests, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


~?. 
President. 


A bank may wish to include in its 
campaign of direct advertising all newly 
married persons, which calls for a let- 
ter along these lines: 


Dear Sir and Madam—Not long ago 
a young married couple was brought 
face to face with the problem of a 
more economical management of their 
affairs. 

Besides spending all of the husband’s 
salary, they were spending their savings 
which they had accumulated before 
marriage. 

The wife contended that they had not 
been spending any large amounts waste- 
fully, to which the husband agreed. 
Finally both admitted that it was the 
small amounts—pennies, nickels, dimes 
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and quarters—that had been slipping 
away unnoticed. 

How did they solve this problem? 

They agreed to save every dime that 
came into their possession. With the 
first ten dimes they opened a savings 
account, and thereafter they deposited 
dimes regularly and systematically. In 
ten months they saved $160.00. Later 
they chose to save not only dimes, but 
also pennies, nickels, quarters, halves 
and dollars. 

Wouldn’t you like to try this plan? 
We feel sure that it will do as much for 
you. With the first dollar saved, you 
can open a savings account; then come 
in frequently and deposit all that you 
can spare. 

When you call ask for our “Joint 
Account,” so that either of you can 
make deposits or withdraw funds. 

Yours very truly, 





Vice-President. 


As time goes on, a bank may find 
that it can use a list of names repre- 
senting wage earners. In addition to 
an appropriate piece of printed matter, 
a personal letter will be found effective. 
The following letter is offered by way 
of suggestion only: 


Dear Sir—Wouldn’t it be a good plan 
for you to save a part of your income? 
Just what would happen if it should 
suddenly be cut off? Of course, you 
don’t expect it to be, but what if it 
should? Your expenses would go right 
on just the same, and your needs might 
be greater. Have you ever considered 
how long your surplus would hold out 
under such conditions? 

In any event, the whole problem will 
be most easily solved if you open a 
Savings Account. You will then have 
an emergency fund on which to draw 
in times of distress—when there is noth- 
ing coming in and everything going out 
—or, say, when illness has you flat on 
your back. 

The best time to start to build up 
such a fund is now, beginning with a 
part of your spare change. Thereafter, 
instead of spending all of your income, 
just save a little each day, or, say, each 
pay-day—just whenever funds come 
into your possession. Come in frequent- 
ly, even though you have but a small 
amount to deposit, for any sum is ac- 
ceptable to us. 

If you follow this suggestion, your 
emergency account is sure to grow rap- 
idly, and later you may safely invest 
a part of it in a lot, or in some business, 
or use it to meet the expenses of @ 
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vacation, or a visit back to the “old 
home.” 
Open an “Emergency Fund” Account 
to-day. 
Yours very truly, 





> 
Vice-President. 


The second letter to wage earners 
who do not respond to the first letter, 
should be along the same general line, 
but at the same time slightly different: 


Dear Sir—How many times have you 
heard this remark: “I just wish I had 
a little money—a sum with which to 
meet my expenses while I could prepare 
myself for a better position”? This 
statement suggests that there are many 
men and women who aspire to better 
positions than they are now filling, but 
are held back just because they have 
neglected to save money. 

How natural that we should all as- 
pire to better living—a higher position 
at a salary commensurate with the ac- 
companying responsibilities! But to 
realize these fond hopes we must begin 
now to plan for the day when we shall 
have the opportunity to advance. In 
what better way can you plan to this 
end than to begin to save a part of your 
present salary—regularly and _ sys- 
tematically, never allowing a pay-day 
to pass without saving something. 

As we give the same careful attention 
to small sums as to larger amounts, 
come in and open a savings account 
for one dollar or more, and thereafter 
deposit frequently—any sum is_ wel- 
come. 

It will surprise you to see how fast 
you can build up a reserve fund by 
systematic saving, and it won’t be long 
before you will have a capital which 
you can use to “boost” yourself into a 
better position. 

When you call, ask for our Time 
Savings Account, as it pays a liberal 
. rate of interest. 

Yours very truly, 





Vice-President. 


A third letter is as follows: 


Dear Sir—How often do you find 
yourself saying, “Yes, I’d like to, but 
I can’t afford it”? 

No, you can’t afford it; your income 
barely keeps pace with the increased 
cost of living—with the thousand and 
one little expenses which creep in—the 
unexpected demands for money which 
must be met. 

But there is a way out of the diffi- 
‘ulty—— 


It’s just this: You must first reduce 
your expenses to the point where you 
can save something regularly each day, 
or at least every pay-day, and then 
make it a rule to deposit your savings 
in this Bank at interest. There is no 
better time for you to begin to save 
than with the very next item of expense 
that is unnecessary, even if the amount 
involved is as small as one dollar. ‘That 
sum is sufficient to open a Savings Ac- 
count. Thereafter come in frequently, 
and deposit any sum that you may be 
able to save by eliminating the unneces- 
sary things. 

If you doubt your ability to resist 
the old temptation to spend, call and 
get one of our Home Safes, take it 
home with you, and just the moment 
money comes into your possession drop 
a part of it into the Safe. You can’t 
spend it when you do this, for we have 
the only key to your Safe.’ By the time 
you find it convenient to bring the 
Safe in to be unlocked, the probabilities 
are that you will no longer want to 
spend it, but like’ hundreds of others 
who have tried this plan, you'll say, 
“Oh, just credit my account.” 

Your account is sure to grow rapidly, 
and in a short time you will probably 
want to make an occasional withdrawal, 
which will mean that when you do, 
you can afford it. Try the plan of 
opening a Savings Account to-day. 

Yours very truly, 


ee , 
Vice-President. 


A good letter for professional and 


business men, who are usually “rushed” 


for time, as follows: 


Dear Sir—You don’t like “red tape” 
in business, do you? 

Neither do we; and for that reason 
the convenience of our depositors has 
been our object in making our service 
as simple and yet as complete as pos- 
sible. 

It will probably take you longer to 
buy an article of merchandise at one 
of our stores than to open an account 
at this Bank, because we have eliminated 
all “red tape.” 

The fact that so many of our new 
depositors have commented favorably 
upon the simplicity with which an ac- 
count is opened with us is our reason 
for calling your attention especially to 
this part of our service. It isn’t nec- 
essary for you to wait until you have 
“lots of time,” because it will not take 
more than five minutes. This is a busy 
bank for busy people, with a service 
that meets every need. 

Again, there will be no “red tape” 
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about the amount you are expected to 
deposit in order to secure an account. 
come in with what you can spare, even 
if it is but one dollar, and we will be 
very glad to serve you. You will find it 
even more simple to deposit or with- 
draw funds later on. 

Inasmuch as we are agreed that sim- 
plicity is better than “red tape,” and 
because of our confidence in our ability 
to serve you satisfactorily under all con- 
ditions, we urge you to make use of our 
facilities without delay, and to open 
an account with us soon. 

Yours very truly, 


% , 
Vice-President. 





A good letter to newcomers is as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Sir—Noting that you are a re- 
cent arrival in Los Angeles, may we 
suggest that you come direct to us when 
first you have occasion to use a bank? 
You will find us not only well equipped 
to meet all of your banking needs, but 
glad to serve you in any capacity. 

For the immediate future you may 
wish only to cash a check or draft, or 
to change money. However that may 
be, we want you to feel just as welcome 
as though you were calling to open an 
account. In any event, we will extend 
to you every accommodation within 
reason and without expense to you. 

Permit us to explain thit we are 
conducting a departmental banking 
business; that is to say, our service in- 
cludes Savings, Commercial and Trust 
business. On our main floor you will 
find our Commercial and Savings De- 
partments; on the second floor is the 
Trust Department, while in our base- 
ment we have as commodious and well- 
arranged a Safe Deposit Department as 
is to be found on the Coast. 

It is needless for us to refer to the 
history and success of this Bank, un- 
less it be to recommend that you in- 
quire of any resident of Ios Angeles 
as to these points. The enclosed book- 
let gives such information as a new 
resident will find it convenient to have. 

Don’t hesitate to call, whether you 
wish to open an account or to ask a 
favor, and you may be assured of our 
best attention. 

Yours very truly, 





’ 
Vice-President. 
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Or, you may wish to sell securities 
by direct advertising, in which case you 
will mail letters about as follows: 


Dear Sir—If you could buy mortgage 
loans or bonds right now with absolute 
safety, would you be interested? Doubt- 
less you would, and that explains our 
reason for writing you to-day. 

As a banking institution of enviable 
reputation we could not under any cir- 
cumstances afford to sell you mort- 
gages or bonds of questionable value; 
therefore, let it be definitely understood 
that there is no speculation in the se- 
curities we have for sale. 

For your information, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that many of the mortgages 
represent money loaned by us directly 
to our clients, whom we know to be re- 
sponsible in every way, and whose se- 
curity is worth at least double the 
amount of the loan. As to the bonds, 
they are purchased for us by one of 
our officers whose years of experience 
in buying and selling securities fully 
qualify him to select bonds of proved 
value. 

An attractive feature, aside from the 
absolute safety of the securities, is the 
high rate of interest which they bear to 
the owner. , 

let us assure you that if you have 
funds awaiting investment you can make 
no mistake by following the suggestion 
in this letter. 

If we can serve you in any capacity, 
you are cordially invited to call. 

; Yours very truly 


Vice-President. 


Direct advertising is a good substitute 
for a personal interview, as it provides 
a way by which the bank can reach 
prospective customers direct with a 
message that has many of the good 
qualities of a personal interview. 

Next in importance to a good letter 
is a good circular, or a printed booklet. 

Because of the important part which 
House Organs and Booklets take today 
in our bank advertising they_ will be 
treated in a separate article. 
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The New Era of American International 
Trade and Finance 





By JOHN CLAUSEN, Vice-President Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco 





HE fourth year of the war has 
commenced and not the least 
among the many evils of a pro- 
longed international struggle must be 
considered the artificial world-wide con- 
ditions which such a state of affairs 





JOHN CLAUSEN 
Vice-President Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 


brings about. Ali the usual and known 
relationships of commerce have been 
so disrupted and altered that new means 
for carrying on any form of interna- 
tional trading have been a daily issue 
and of constant necessity. 
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The test in so far as it has served to 
rouse American public opinion in inter- 
national affairs and to an aggressive 
understanding of the interdepedence of 
commercial nations of the world, has 
been of especial benefit to the United 
States in the unprecedented economic 
changes which the war has_ brought 
about. 

The financial and commercial inter- 
ests on both sides of the Atlantic 
should at this time give careful study 
to the outlook after the war, so that the 
world-wide recuperation in finance and 
trade may proceed along practical lines 
and prevent strain upon the credit sys- 
tem of the world. If the signs of the 
time are rightly read a true perspective 
would seem to indicate keener and more 
tense economic rivalry among the world 
powers than ever in the days before. 

The country is in need of the fullest 
co-operation and co-ordination of inter- 
ests — commercial and financial — to 
work for a clearer understanding and 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
business towards the well-being of its 
citizens. It resolves itself into a com- 
plex and practical awakening for a 
scientific development of the trading 
powers of our country. 

While there is doubtless too much 
optimism in some quarters, there is 
bound to be a considerable change in 
the financial position of the United 
States after the war. The volume and 
direction of our trade will be different. 
The ability of European nations to 
furnish capital to other countries will 
be lessened, perhaps for a period of 
many years to come. South and Central 
America, China and Mexico may turn 
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to us more than ever before for their 
financial needs. 

Many important changes in our na- 
tional economics are occurring which 
will probably increase our capacity to 
purchase foreign securities notwith- 
standing the calls which may be made 
upon us for industrial expansion within 
our own borders. 

In wealth, our superiority is unde- 
niably great, but it is not yet certain to 
what extent this wealth will be available 
to support our international trade and 
other activities. In England there is 
found a large body of investors accus- 
tomed to buy the securities of enterprises 
in all parts of the world. A similar 
body, although less numerous, has been 
developed in France, Germany, Holland 
and Belgium. The question with us is 
whether we will know how to use our 
new position in world affairs, and our 
new wealth in such manner as to inter- 
nationally strengthen ourselves and de- 
velop such a constituency behind our in- 
dustry. 
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Our people have not been generally 
accustomed to make investments at a 
distance. With all parts of the country 
rapidly developing, their natural ten- 
dency has been to invest in land and lo- 


cal enterprises. Such investments have 
served the nation best in the period of 
its own early development, but as the 
country grows older and richer there is 
danger that the preference for land in- 
vestments may carry prices of the soil 
above conservative values, and it is de- 
sirable that new channels for the dis- 
position of the country’s accumulating 
capital be opened up. The distribution 
of the Liberty Loan has shown that 
there is enormous buying power in the 
country for securities that have the con- 
fidence of the public, and which are en- 
ergetically brought to their attention, 
particularly if a patriotic purpose is to 
be served. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to familiarize our people with the 
fact that after the war is financed the 
next important task for this country will 
649 
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be that of financing the rehabilitation 
of industry throughout the world. 


LOANS AND FINANCIAL 
CONTROL 


INTERNATIONAL 


Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
various nations of the world could be 
grouped with some accuracy as “cred- 
itor” or “debtor” countries. Thus, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Switzerland were 
classed under the former category, with 
the people of those countries as a whole 
lending more than they borrowed. The 
United States, South and Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, China and other younger 
nations in the state of industrial de- 
velopment, were designated in the lat- 
ter class, in that their citizens as well 
as their governments borrowed abroad 
more than they loaned. 

There was a well-defined movement 
of capital for investment from the lend- 
ers to the borrowers, accentuated by the 
payment of interest and dividends and 
the final return of principal whenever 
the loans fell due. 

A volte face of the situation occurred 
when the war broke out and at once cre- 
ated. considerable disturbance in the in- 
vestment markets. The volume and di- 
rection of trade were seriously inter- 
fered with. Stock exchanges were closed 
for a time and trading carried on only 
under the closest restrictions. Even 
new listings of securities were permit- 
ted in some countries only after gov- 
ernment sanction had been secured . 

The countries in need of capital were 
unable to secure financial assistance 
through the usual channels, resulting in 
a release—by sale or otherwise—in our 
markets, of a vast amount of American 
securities formerly held in Europe. 

This unprecedented demand on Amer- 
ican capital necessarily diminished the 
amounts available for local enterprises 
and gave need to a great many econo- 
mies on the part of our people, al- 
though the enormous activities induced 
by war orders tended to conceal that 
phase of the situation on account of the 
great wealth which those contracts 
brought to our doors. 
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There are but few countries so situ- 
ated with regard to their natural utili- 
ties of soil and climate as to be inde- 
pendent of other countries for the sup- 
ply of products which have become nec- 
essary to the comfort and well-being of 
their inhabitants. The United States, 
strictly speaking, is not one of that 
group and international commerce is 
therefore a matter of necessity and emi- 
nently conducive to our wealth and pros- 
perity. 

We have a country nearly as large 
as Europe with a population of more 
than 100 million people and a national 
wealth of over 200 billion dollars— 
nearly as great as that of Great Britain, 
Germany and France combined—but in 
spite of steadily augmented wealth and 
expansion in trade, we are particularly 
liable to suffer unless we realize some 
of the economic difficulties which are 
before us, necessitating firm and original 
methods of treatment. 

Whatever the motive, a large part 
of the industrial population is almost 
as much employed for warlike purposes 
as the belligerent peoples, and the 
financial obligations incurred as a result 
of the present war have increased enor- 
mously. An appreciable portion of 
these expenditures will necessarily re- 
sult in a destruction of capital and this 
will in future have a very important 
bearing on many of the world’s prob- 
lems. There must be considered the 
labor of rehabilitation and the test of 
reorganization of the countries of Eu- 
rope when the war is brought to an end. 

The United States perhaps is best 
able to meet with equanimity the great 
readjustment. We will not have been 
as long in the war—our losses in men 
will consequently have been lighter— 
and our financial position, as it is to- 
day, will be stronger. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, we must be prepared 
to meet aggressive European trade com- 
binations in the field of international 
competition and keep pace with the 
world’s industrial advancement—whicl: 
may be expected to be one of the few 
benefits arising from the present world- 
wide conflicts of nations. 
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THE GOLD SITUATION 


No more interesting chapter will be 
written in economic history than that 
which deals with the problems for the 
proper distribution of the world’s gold 
supply. The phenomenal accumulation 
of that metal in this country has been 
a source of concern to bankers and 
economists alike. 

The thought has been expressed that 
if the war is prolonged for an indefinite 
period, the Bank of England might sus- 
pend specie payments, although if Lon- 
don is to remain the financial center of 
the world it can only keep its position 
by ability to supply gold when that 
metal is demanded. Then again, it has 
been opined by leading authorities that 
if the present unparalleled inflow of 
gold continues to the United States, the 
possibility is presented that a general 
demonetization of gold as a standard of 
value may be brought about by a com- 
bination of the European powers. In 
this, however, all factors do not wholly 
concur. It is rather the belief that the 





more important phase of the situation is 
demonstrated in the advantage to the 
world at large of having the gold more 
evenly distributed among world mar- 
kets, to prevent the waging of commer- 
cial wars by a union of one or more na- 
tions against another. 

The disproportionate distribution of 
the world’s supply of $8,550,000,000, 
calculated to be the gold in existence, 
presents a new problem in the inter- 
national credit structure. The figures 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce of our gold imports during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, show 
that we réceived more than $977,000,- 
000 of the metal, which exceeds our to- 
tal gold imports for the entire twelve- 
year period preceding June 30, 1914. 

Since the beginning of the war in 
Europe gold imports have totaled 
$1,677,000,000, and since our entrance 
therein this country has been enriched 
with that commodity to the extent of 
$214,000,000. In April of this year 
those figures suddenly dropped to al- 
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most negligible proportions. While in 
exports of gold from this country there 
was no immediate change, for the month 
of May statistics show that nearly $58,- 
000,000 passed out of our hands to 
foreign countries, with an increase in 
June to $67,000,000. While no figures 
are available for subsequent months, it 
is an accepted conclusion that they ex- 
ceed the exports of gold during any 
month of our economic history. 

We have suddenly been brought to 
the realization that notwithstanding 2 
steady inflow, calculated to be in ex- 
cess of $540,000,000 during the cur- 
rent year, the export of gold reached 
the amazing amount of $300,000,000 
for the same period with every prospect 
of increase. Were it not for the fact 
that our gold holdings have increased 
fifty per cent. to sixty per cent. since 
the world struggle began, this country 
might well on this account be called 
upon to face serious difficulties in its 
finance. 

Our gold exports during the past 
have not arisen, as a general rule, by 
reason of our own indebtedness, but 
rather towards liquidating adverse trade 
balances of other nations and in no 
small measure because of such ship- 
ments presenting profits as a purely 
exchange operation. 

To sustain our financial strength, an 
embargo upon gold exports was placed 
in effect on September 10, 1917, for 
the purpose of controlling and conserv- 
ing our holdings of that precious metal. 
It is naturally to be assumed that the 
powers so vested in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in collabora- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Board, 
will not place restrictions upon the ex- 
port of gold in settlement of trade bal- 
ances against the United States, and 
the best results can therefore only be 
expected from the operation of the law. 

In the international relations gold is 
not alone a medium of payment and 
exchange, but expresses alike a funda- 
mental measure and unity for the value 
of labor in its relation to trade. Its 


buying power does not increase or de- 
stable—but 


crease—it is necessarily 


rather the value of the commodity which 
is traded in that varies in price. 


THE SILVER SITUATION 


The London market has tried in vain 
to control and regulate the price of 
commercial bar silver, but the acute 
world shortage has broken all bounds 
and dollar silver is no longer a specu- 
lative prophecy. 

In the opinion of those who study 
the situation, the apparently sustained 
high levels have not yet stimulated 
the reworking of mines bearing low 
grade ore. Immediate activities, how- 
ever, along these lines are inevitable be- 
cause of the demand for silver coinage, 
especially by the nations in Europe, 
where gold is rapidly being withdrawn 
from circulation in order not only to 
increase and strengthen their holdings, 
but to uphold some metallic reserve as a 
basis for the enormous issues of cur- 
rency which has been brought into cir- 
culation. 

The price of silver has been steadily 
soaring to limits unknown for many 
years, and it may be of interest to brief- 
iy review this movement with the state- 
mert that during the Civil War and up 
to the time of demonetizatoin of silver 
in 1873, the white metal was selling as 
high as $1.29 per ounce, with a subse- 
quent record in 1890, when it receded to 
$1.21 per ounce. 

Owing to the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act and in no small measure 
because of closing the Indian mints to 
free coinage, which were outstanding 
events during the memorable year of 
1893, a steady decline in the value of 
silver was noticed. Of no little concern 
to the silver-producing countries was the 
phenomenal drop experienced shortly 
after the outbreak of the European War, 
when the quotation touched a low record 
of 44 cents per ounce and as is gener- 
ally the case, even at that quotation, the 
white metal went begging on the market. 

The United States is now the largest 
producer of silver with 72,833,000 
ounces, or in other words, forty-two per 
cent. of the entire world’s output, which 
in 1916 was given as 172,383,000 
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ounces. In a twenty-year period, end- 
ing with 1916, the production of this 
country increased by 14,000,000 ounces, 
whereas the appreciation in output for 
all other silver-producing countries com- 
bined was only a total of 1,000,000 
ounces. 

The principal market for silver is os- 
tensibly China, and it may be of in- 
terest to here state that silver bars as 
such do not circulate in that republic 
and are principally imported for com- 
mercial purposes in connection with the 
active silversmith trade and only in a 
small degree for coinage. 

Up to the present time silver bars 
imported into China have been composed 
almost exclusively of English bars, 
American bars—termed ‘“Selby’’—and 
Canadian bars which are traded in 
under the name of “Trail.”” The impor- 
tation of the first mentioned stamp has 
practically been discontinued due prin- 
cipally to excessive freight and insur- 
ance costs and the only bars which are 


brought to that market therefore are 
American and Canadian. 

Under normal conditions the “Selby” 
bar is the more acceptable, which with 
a fineness of 999 commands a premium 
in the interior of China over the best 
Chinese sycee (shoes) the weight and 
fineness of which, while varying in every 
sarge port of that republic, is set at 
1,000 pure. The strange fact is there- 
fore brought out that the 999 fine “Sel- 
by” bars are quoted as 1000.7 fine on ac- 
count of the premium which they carry. 
Omaha bars while known in that mar- 
ket, are now seldom dealt in as the 
price compares unfavorably because of 
the fineness being only 99814 for which 
the Chinese make a difference of 14 of 
one per cent. as compared with the 
“Selby” bar. 

It may not be amiss to here mention 
that silver bars imported into the Chi- 
nese markets, of which Shanghai pre- 
sents the most favorable, bear in im- 
pressed figures the ounces, in two deci- 
mals, to meet the prevailing custom. 
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The significant features surrounding 
the present state of affairs in the silver 
market emphasizes the indisputable 
fact that there is every indication that 
world economics are being remodeled by 
the war and that the finance of inter- 
national trade may therefore be destined 
to proceed along new and divergent 
lines. 


ADVANTAGE OF AMERICAN 
BANKING 


OVERSEA 


At a meeting on June 15, 1917, of the 
Council of Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom held 
in London, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing appreciation of the steps taken 
by their government towards the for- 
mation of a British Trade Corporation. 
According to an official bulletin the pur- 
poses and activities of this newly estab- 
lished bank, are given in the following 
terms: 


“That the fundamental object for which 
the charter has been granted is the giving 
of financial assistance to British traders 
and manufacturers, especially in connection 
with overseas trade, and that the corporation 
is under an obligation to give full effect to 
such object, and will be accessible to the 
business public for the purposes of consulta- 
tion and otherwise; that the corporation is 
not intended to be, nor will it operate as, a 
competing contractor, merchant, or trader, 
and that its enterprises shall be directed to 
the furtherance of its aforesaid fundamental 
object; that the powers and privileges given 
to the corporation by the charter are in- 
tended to be and are the machinery by which 
the corporation will effectuate its said fun- 
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damental object, and will be exercised for 
the purpose as a means of, and with the 
view to the carrying out or furtherance of 
the same, or so as to enable the corporation 
to deal with situations arising by reason or 
in consequence of such carry out or fur- 
therance, and that nothing in the charter 
has the effect of conferring any exclusive 
privilege on the corporation as regards ac- 
cess to government information or of plac- 
ing it in any preferential position as regards 
the representation of British trade or 
finance, or of conferring upon it the right 
of acting as agent of the government except 
upon appointment in each case or of ex- 
cluding the government from selecting other 
agents in cases in which they see reason for 
so doing.” 


It may be freely admitted that the 
light which this formal declaration has 
threwn upon and the attention which 
it has been the means of drawing to- 
wards the subject now under considera- 
tion, for extending American banking 
interests in foreign fields, appears to 
have initiated alike our aspirations and 
desires for strengthening active com- 
mercial relations between the United 
States and other foreign countries. 

With the endorsement of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United King- 
dom—representing some 35,000 manu- 
facturers and traders—success is pre- 
saged for this financial corporation. It 
acknowledges the move to be for the 
best interests of British commerce to- 
wards supplying the necessary facili- 
ties for the furtherance of its foreign 
trade. 

This institution incorporated by royal 
charter for a period of sixty years with 
an authorized capital of £10,000,000 
($50,000,000), with £2,500,000 ($12.- 
500,000) fully paid up, if operated 
under efficient management with the 
power to base on its capital a forceful 
system of credit, will no doubt soon 
gather the nucleus of a large foreign 
business and attain its mission in be- 
coming a strong link between British 
industry and the British investor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


No measure has been of greater im- 
portance, as affecting not merely the 
local financial condition in the United 
States, but the entire situation from an 
international standpoint, than the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Act. Its facilities for 
branch banking in foreign countries es- 
pecially mark a great improvement 
of system in our local and international 
relations likely to give the United States 
greater power in foreign trade. If the 
United States succeeds in establishing 
a system of banking thoroughly suited 
to modern conditions, a great forward 
step will have been taken in consolidat- 
ing the progress already achieved 
through the financial and industrial en- 
ergies of our population. 

The banking element in our country 
should deal with these problems as se- 
riously as is deserving and seek what 
help may be given to make the purpose 
of the law concrete facts by the scien- 
tific employment of capital in the shape 
of organized facilities, which in turn 
react to the benefit of the public from 
the operation of a well-regulated and 
uniform banking system. 

Our foreign relations cannot success- 
fully be developed so long as it is neces- 
sary to operate through banking insti- 
tutions of competing countries and 
while the Federal Reserve Act provides 
for the establishment of branches by 
member banks in foreign countries and 
permits coéperative participation in the 
organization of banking interests be- 
yond our borders, strange to say but 
few institutions are taking advantage 
thereof. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


In banking as in all other lines con- 
tinual changes are taking place, partly 
due to new methods and procedures for 
carrying on trade. It often appears 
that we lack the financial medium for 
proper conversion of credit to precede 
foreign trade in normal times, and there 
is induced a feeling in trade circles 
throughout the country that opportuni- 
ties exist for the establishment of a new 
financial institution having for its sole 
object the financing of international 
trade enterprises some of which, while 
sound enough in themselves, do not 
strictly speaking come within the bounds 
of operation as performed by national 
and state banks. 

The great question with us to-day is 
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how to develop our banking system on 
the foundation already laid, so that it 
will become the permanent means for 
credit of our productive and commer- 
cial system. As an economic principle 
no section of our country should be per- 
mitted to finance itself at the expense 
of another section, when it has the 
wealth to finance itself—especially when 
all the machinery for this purpose ex- 
ists in the conversion of natural re- 
sources and well-sustained credit ade- 
quate for its needs. 

Through the Federal Reserve Bank 
or in harmonious codperation by itself 
or members with financial interests in 
this country, the creation of a power- 
ful international credit banking corpora- 
tion would seem opportune if organized 
to finance oversea investments, and 
through its medium effect distribution 
thereof to the investing peoples of our 
country in the shape of acceptances, 
bonds and other high grade obligations 
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guaranteed by the capital strength and 
resources of the institution. 

The lack of such investments—so es- 
sential to the promotion of foreign trade 
—have proven our deepest problem, and 
we cannot look for a solution until at 
least part of the financing in foreign 
countries is cared for with American 
capital which would prove the strongest 
commercial bond with the greatest pos- 
sibility for the upbuilding of perma- 
nent tradé. On the ability of our bank- 
ers to meet this test in organized form 
will rest the possibility of attaining a 
large foreign commerce—bound closely 
by financial and commercial ties in all 
its ramifications. 


EXPORT COMBINATIONS AN AID TO 
FOREIGN TRADE 


We must face conditions as they now 
appear and recognize that of vital con- 
cern are the broader international prob- 
lems of industrial coéperation and eff- 
ciency. It is wise, even at this period, 
to prepare for financial and commer- 
cial conditions that will succeed the 
present world-wide strife. The Euro- 
pean nations especially are going to 
make as active an effort for export 
trade as their resources and financial 
conditions will allow. 

In England there is now busily en- 
gaged a ‘Reconstruction Committee” 
and in Canada Trade Commissioners 
have been appointed whose duties are 
to advise the Board of Trade promptly 
of all opportunities which may arise for 
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the extension of British commerce; to 
report in regard to contracts open to 
tender and as occasion requires on the 
nature and extent of foreign competi- 
tion with British merchandise, with the 
furnishing of periodical lists of prob- 
able buyers of British goods. 

For the purpose of promoting closer 
relations with our neighbors in the 
Southern Hemisphere, a Latin-Ameri- 
ca Chamber of Commerce has been 
formed in Great Britain to promote their 
trade with South and Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies. The as- 
sociation is a non-trading and non-po- 
litical body with the management in the 
hands of a council elected by the mem- 
bers, special sections having been 
formed for each of the important trades 
and industries in Britain to codperate 
with like committees established by that 
association in the various republics of 
Latin-America to more effectively carry 
out the object of the move. 

Similar activities are being promul- 
gated in other countries with visions of 
activities towards a transformed future 
in all lines of human endeavor. 

Our commercial and financial organi- 
zations have grown up without much 
system and it is time that we depart 
from the old practice in adopting real 
activities along new and improved lines. 
Everything that will add to the ability 
of this country to hold its rightful po- 
sition in foreign trade should be en- 
couraged and developed to the utmost 
ability of all elements. 

Manufacturers are beginning to real- 
ize that their most aggressive competi- 
tors are not their fellow-countrymen en- 
gaged in international trade, but rather 
the powerful combinations of merchants 
in other countries. Coédperative com- 
binations such as may be deemed ex- 
pedient to develop our foreign relations 
in normal times are essential and should 
in no sense be considered a contractional 
restraint of free trading. A recogni- 
tion of this principle in overseas trade 
development is most necessary to our 
economic progress. 

The Webb Bill, destined to promote 
export trade by legalizing joint foreign 
trading agencies of American exporters, 
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was passed by the House on June 13, 
1917, by a very small majority. The 
Senate has still to act on the bill. Its 
enactment would enable American ex- 
porters codperatively to compete with 
other foreign countries in international 
trade. This measure seems essential 
to promote our relations with foreign 
countries and it would seem to the 
interest of every international trader 
that the bill become a law. 

The thought is expressed on many 
occasions that the development of com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries 
can best be accomplished by more in- 
timate affiliation and coalition of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and its sister organizations throughout 
this country with those of the trading 
nations of the world. Experience 
prompts the suggestion that a workable 
plan towards that end be initiated— 
strengthened with the recommendation 
that exhibits of products and industries 
from foreign countries be established in 
chambers of commerce of the United 


States and like displays made of Amer- 
ican products in commercial centers 
abroad. Such a plan could of course be 
most effectively carried out by each 
section of this country selecting that 
part of the world in which it feels that 
the products of one and the other are 
the most likely for interchange. 

Just as there has been mutual finan- 
cial arrangements for the time of war, 
so when peace arrives like measures 
will be necessary before such treaties 
between Great Britain and her Allies 
can be terminated. Each country will 
have to assist the other in getting back 
to normal conditions. The period of 
readjustment will take time and Euro- 
pean manufacturers will no doubt be 
called upon to content themselves with 
the fact that as a result of the scarcity 
of labor the general wage scale will 
be materially heightened. In summing 
up the situation the outlook in every 
direction is full of interesting possi- 
bilities which may present difficulties in 
their solution when it is considered that 
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the situation will be one without prece- 
dent. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


The difficulties of commerce in war 
times have taught us much about the 
laws of supply and demand and have 
generally advanced the knowledge of 
our people regarding financial opera- 
tions. We have had to meet and solve 
many new and complex problems. Huge 
volumes of war orders are still pouring 
in upon us, the financing of which in 
itself is a gigantic task. The mainte- 
nance of foreign exchange rates, at a 
level that would make possible a con- 
tinuation of exports, has been wrought 
with difficulties. The furnishing of cap- 
ital to finance the belligerents is an- 
other aspect of no small concern. 

A glance at the foreign exchanges is 
sufficient to demonstrate that there are 
vet problems of great importance to 
be overcome. Probably, there was never 
greater need than now for coéperation 
of our financial element to devise a 
workable plan for the control of the 
situation with which we are confronted. 
In reality a very important issue is 
presented, namely, whether the stand- 
ard of value of the world would in fu- 
ture be gold alone or form a combina- 
tion of silver and gold and if so, what 
effect such changes would have on the 
trading power of nations. It is ob- 
vious that if a bimetallic standard were 
adopted as media, the question of the 
rate of exchange between the metals 
themselves would become one of great 


issue. 
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There may arise a scarcity of gold 
available as money for the purpose of 
effecting the sale and purchase of com- 
modities or as affecting the economic 
position of governments and banks and 
the availability of that precious metal 
in proportion to liabilities. 

The simultaneous purchase and sale 
of bills of exchange between different 
financial countries would normally bring 
the respective rates to an equal reiation 
with parity, but the shipping conditions 
in themselves have tended to check the 
export of commodities, resulting in a 
scarcity of the usual supply of inter- 
national trade bills. The restricted 
character of the exchange market and 
the difficulties which governments them- 
selves have placed in the way of the 
free distribution of business and the 
recent embargo against shipments of 
American merchandise to neutral coun- 
tries has further complicated the situa- 
tion. 

Of no little perplexity is the prob- 
lem brought about by the active trading 
with and between the neutral countries, 
where England particularly is liquidat- 
ing over the United States because of 
the comparatively little depreciation of 
her exchanges here and by reason of the 
financial centers in the United States 
presenting the best place and condition 
to realize on sterling exchange as 
against a heavy depreciation if nego- 
tiated in European markets. This situa- 
tion has naturally created an excess sup- 
ply of dollar exchange in neutral coun- 
tries and caused a discount in certain 
markets, with no remedy apparent 
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at the present time. Internationally, 
the American dollar has, however, been 
climbing to a premium except in iso- 
lated cases where trade and other con- 
ditions have proven factors to the con- 
trary. 

There must not be overlooked the 
fact that world-wide trade and finance 
are in an abnormal state and it does 
not seem opportune nor practicable at 
the present time to permit the forcing 
of an issue when dealing with coun- 
tries where trade balances cannot be 
liquidated along feasible lines. 

If we take the condition now exist- 
ing in Spain as an example we find 
that the United States dollar is nor- 
mally quoted at $19.20 for each pestas 
100—as against the prevailing rate of 
$23.00. Due to this rise in exchange 
there is clearly demonstrated a dis- 
advantage to the American merchant 
when trading with that country; how- 
ever, this is a situation which cannot 
readily be remedied when the shipment 
of gold is obviously restricted. 


For the moment the Swiss money has 
a value on exchange better than the 
legal parity in all other countries. Meas- 
ured by its currency the United States 
dollar is at at 8 to 81% per cent dis- 
count. In Christiania, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm we find a range of 10 to 15 
cents below par, a decline of 5 cents in 
Holland and about seventeen per cent. 
in our exchange at Madrid. 

Russian roubles at 15 cents repre- 
sent a depreciation of approximately 
seventy-one per cent. from the normal 
quotation in our markets for that ex- 
change, and while this condition may 
seem alarming, a very healthy rebound 
may be expected at any moment with 
the helpful influence of political and 
military governments in that republic. 
Russia is an undeveloped country, very 
rich in natural resources, although as 
vet in its infancy as regards most of 
her industries. Gold shipments to 
Japan would appear of great value both 
as affecting exchange rates and assist- 
ing Russia in her purchase of mate- 
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rials, without the necessity of delay 
for negotiations abroad under her own 
credits. 

In India the silver rupee is now at 
a premium over gold and the British 
Government will no doubt soon be 
obliged to change the mint parity of 
15 rupees to the pound sterling, al- 
though the difference as yet is only 
about 234 per cent. 

London exchange on the other hand 
has kept fairly steady, although shortly 
after the war the pound sterling de- 
clined to its low level of $4.50 without 
a ready market here for its sale even 
at that depreciated figure, but it may 
be stated that the principal reason for 
its present maintenance around $4.76 
is mainly due to the large credits grant- 
ed to England by the United States 
Government. The arbitrarily sustained 
basis for this exchange has, as stated 
before, exercised a tendency to militate 
against the value of other European 
exchanges in our markets and against 
the American dollar in European cen- 
ters. 

It would appear that the difficulties 
with which we are confronted in this 
direction rest for solution not alone with 
the banker, but principally with the 
merchant who may have anticipated the 
new order of things by consummating 
commercial operations in United States 
dollars with countries where there is 
little or no reciprocal trading, instead 
of accepting an as yet unaltered situa- 
tion for financing in pounds sterling or 
francs, payable in London or Paris 
as the case may be. 

It would seem most effective to cen- 
tralize American credits abroad through 
a foreign exchange bureau—to stabilize 
and prevent sudden erratic fluctuations 
of exchange quotations by reason of a 
momentary flooding of the market with 
bills. One of the duties of this bureau 
should be that of encouraging neutral 
countries to invest in securities of those 
nations where their trade balances for 
one reason or another are not otherwise 
readily adjusted. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The general prosperity of foreign 
trade expansion can only be guaranteed 
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by a ready coérdination in all elements 
of our national and commercial strength. 
There is no more important national 
move than that which aims to make 
scientific study directly applicable to 
practical life, and to this it would seem 
that our first thought should be directed. 

There is a very general acknowledg- 
ment that education is as essential to 
business as it is to other departments 
in life, and viewing the subject from 
that standpoint it becomes apparent that 
a necessity exists for training our young 
element in the early stages of their de- 
velopment for business and labors which 
devolve upon them when at manhood 
they enter upon an active career. 

The business world to-day is vitally 
interested in this problem for no organi- 
zation can succeed in a material degree 
whose workers are not efficient. The 
foundation of national prosperity clear- 
ly rests upon the result accomplished 
by its people to serve real purposes 
in sympathy with current industry, sci- 
ence and government. If we can en- 
courage early, direct business training, 
the usefulness of the populace of our 
country will assure both trading power 
and wealth. 

The interest shown by our younger 
element in any subject pertinent to for- 
eign trade, forcefully reveals the ne- 
cessity of educational preparation es- 
pecially for the teaching of commer- 
cial languages of the world and above 
all for the study of business funda- 
mentals. Such training would have far- 
reaching consequences and give to our 
rising young men not only superiority 
as a means to augment the value of 
their work to those who purchase it, 
but the capacity for conciliation in na- 
tional and international affairs. 

The Educational Conference on For- 
eign Service Training which was called 
by the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, December 31, 1915, re- 
sulted in the appointment of a commit- 
tee of fifteen to study the question of 
educational preparation for foreign 
service in secondary schools, colleges 
and universities in the United States 
and other commercial nations. 

At these meetings attention was di- 
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rected to the lack of common thinking 
among business men and educators as to 
the trade needs and school opportuni- 
ties. The committee is now at work 
and is especially devoting its energies 
towards recommending a course of study 
on subjects relating to: 


1. International maritime and com- 
mercial law. 

2. Political 
raphy. 

3. Arithmetic. 

t. Modern languages, such as French, 
German or Spanish. 

5. Natural, industrial and commer- 
cial resources and commerce of the 
United States. 

6. Political economy. 

7. American history, government and 
institutions. 

8. Modern history (since 1850) of 
Europe, South America and the Far 
Fast. 


and commercial geog- 


The committee has under investiga- 
tion the present status of study courses 
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in schools and commercial institutions 
and are comparing previous investiga- 
tions that have been made in regard to 
the needs and opportunities of prepara- 
tion for foreign service. 

It is planned to study this training 
as given in the leading commercial na- 
tions in so far as it will prove helpful 
in determining a course of studies for 
the schools and colleges of the United 
States to pursue in the establishment 
of classes leading to a career abroad in 
the service of government or business. 

After a careful study of the question 
in all its relations to business education 
and government has been undertaken, 
recommendations will be offered to the 
Commissioner of Education and Govern- 
ment for specific courses of study best 
suited to the different types of grades 
and schools. 

Every coéperation and support should 
be given the commission to facilitate the 
work before them that the best results 
may be attained in the constructive ac- 
tivities for commercial education which 
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is of such paramount importance to- 
wards promoting our international rela- 
thons. 

The war in which so large a portion 
of the world is now engaged must sooner 
or later come to an end, and no matter 
what the determining factors may be, 
it is certain that far-reaching changes 
in the world’s business are to ensue, but 
it seems a foregone conclusion that it 
will be the beginning of a great pros- 
perity for this country. 

Our nation is in need of the fullest 
coéperation of all its interests to work 
for a clearer understanding and a truer 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
business towards the well-being of its 
people. 

While it is probable that after the war 
this country will start less handicapped 
commercially and financially than any 
other nation in the world, if we are to 
retain this advantage and improve it, by 
no other means can it be than making 
ourselves more efficient—introducing 
into practice new and improved methods 
and by providing the elasticity and se- 
curity in credit necessary to the most 
successful conduct of our business af- 
fairs. 


a 


Russian and English Bank 


N idea of the progress made by the 

Russian and English Bank may be 
had from the following figures show- 
ing the turnover of current and deposit 
accounts in the years named, the 
amounts being stated in roubles: 


In the last year covered by the re- 
port (1916) current accounts and fixed 
deposits increased sixty per cent. over 
the figures for 1915. 

The net profit of the bank for 1916, 
including the London branch, amounted 
to 3,096,528 roubles, compared with 
1,723,527 roubles for 1915. 

Operations of the London branch 
have developed satisfactorily, deposit 
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accounts at the close of 1916 standing 
at over 5,000,000 roubles (at parity of 
gold), and by April 1, 1917, these de- 
posits had advanced to more than 
7,000,000 roubles. This branch has 
taken a very active part in the sale of 
Russian war loans abroad. 

For the year 1916 net profits were 
3,096,528 roubles, out of which a divi- 
dend at the rate of eight per cent. and 
a supplementary dividend of four per 
cent. were paid and the remainder dis- 
tributed to the reserve fund and va- 
rious other accounts. 

Among the prominent items appear- 
ing in the balance-sheet on January 31 
are (in roubles): Capital, 15,000,000; 
reserve capital, 2,818,712; reserve di- 
vidend, 600,000; reserve for possible 
losses, set aside in 1914, 200,000; cur- 
rent accounts, 42,774,130; fixed de- 
posits, 4,184,238; deposits payable at 
call, 1,844,666; cash in hand, 3,546,- 
061. Total of the balance-sheet, 98- 
421,233. 

Besides the head office at Petrograd 
and the branch at London, there is also 
a branch at Moscow. 

The administration of the bank is 
composed as follows: Council—Count 
A. A. Bobrinsky, president; M. A. 
Warschavsky, vice-president; Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh; Sir J. M. H. 
Amory, Bart.; Prince A. D. Golitzin, 
Prince M. L. Obolensky, N. J. Dju- 
mailo, W. R. Idelson; board of direc- 
tors—G. Genenson, chairman; C. G. 
Schkliaver, vice-chairman ; H. Guedalla, 
Hon. F. Cripps, M. S. Mavrogordato. 
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American Capital in Rand 
Gold Mines 


W HAT is regarded as an important 

development in __ international 
finance is the reported purchase of a 
substantial interest in the South Afri- 
can gold mines by a group of New York 
capitalists. As a means of obtaining 
such an interest the Anglo-American 
Corporation, Ltd., of South Africa, has 
been formed with an initial capital of 
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£1,000,000, which will likely be doubled 
at an early date. 

The new enterprise, recently incor- 
porated under the laws of the Union of 
South Africa, has just completed its 
organization by electing the following 
directors: Ernest Oppenheimer, chair- 
man; Hugh Crawford and Henry C. 
Hull, all of South Africa, and Charles 
H. Sabin, William B. Thompson and 
William L. Honnold, of New York. 
Messrs. Oppenheimer and Honnold are 
permanent directors. 

One of the objects of the new com- 
pany is the opening of certain impor- 
tant new areas of government mining 
ground surrounding and operating mines 
of the Rand selection group. 

The mines controlled by the Consoli- 
dated Mines Selection Company, with 
which the new company is affiliated, 
represent a valuation on the basis of 
present market prices of over $60,000,- 
000. Under the arrangements entered 
into, the Consolidated Mines Selection 
Company and interests identified with 


it will provide one-half of the new capi- 
tal called for, and the Anglo-American 
Corporation the balance. In other 
words, the two companies will operate 
on a basis of complete equality, as in- 
dicated by the constitution of the board, 
which will be made up one-half Amer- 
ican and the rest British interests. 

The new company has already ac- 
quired large interests in operating mines 
of the Mines Selection group, and con- 
templates taking a leading part in fu- 
ture financial activities of South Africa. 

The board is an exceptionally strong 
one, and consists of Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, chairman, and W. L. Honnold 
(these two are permanent directors) the 
Hon. H. Crawford chairman of the 
National Bank of South Africa; the 
Hon. H. C. Hull, a solicitor, and once 
Union Minister of Finance; Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, and Boyce 
Thompson. From the names of the 
American directors it is inferred that 
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the Morgan interests are behind the 
undertaking. 
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Royal Bank of Australia 


HERE has just come to hand the 

fifty-eighth report of this bank, 
presented to the shareholders at the 
ordinary general meeting on April 27, 
held at the head office, Melbourne. 

This report shows that the profits 
for the preceding half-year, after pro- 
viding for a bonus to the staff, were 
£22,164. Out of this sum a dividend 
was paid at the rate of eight per cent, 
and, £10,000 was transferred to reserve 
fund, making the total of this item 
£270,000, the remainder being added to 
the amount carried forward from last 
balance 

The Royal Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
has an authorized capital of £2,400,000, 
of which one-half is subscribed and 
£300,000 paid up. Hugh Thurburn 
Wilson is general manager, and A. 
Adamson Laing, sub-manager. In ad- 
dition to the head office at Melbourne, 
there are branches at Sydney and Perth 
and several other points in Australia. 
The London branch is‘ at 18 Bishops- 
gate, E. C., and of this branch H. Le 
M. Latreille is manager. 

At the date of the report referred to 
the aggregate of the bank’s balance- 
sheet was £3,884,956. 


& 


Australasian Banking Con- 
ditions 


ROM the “Australasian Insurance 
and Banking Record” the following 
facts are obtained: 
Owing principally to the prolonga- 
tion of the wool season under the ap- 


praisement scheme, a __ substantial 


amount of the proceeds of the wool 
clip passed into the hands of the pro- 
ducing classes at a much later period 
than usual, and the result has been 
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that the increase in deposits which as 


‘a rule is practically completed by the 


end of the March quarter has on the 
present occasion gone into the June 
quarter. Comparing the June figures 
with those for the March quarter, de- 
posits. in the ordinary banks show an 
increase of £6,997,217 in Australia, and 
£2,982,346 in New Zealand, making a 
total increase of £9,979,563 for the 
quarter. This large increase in deposits 
is accompanied by a net decrease of 
£5,431,743 in advances, Australia show- 
ing a decrease of £5,826,980, but New 
Zealand an increase of £395,237. The 
effect of the increase in deposits and 
the decrease in advances during the 
quarter is in favor of banking resources 
to the extent of £15,411,306. A com- 
parison of the movements for the quar- 
ter shown by the ordinary banks with 
the movements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1916 and 1915 is as follows: 
MOVEMENTS FOR JUNE QUARTER (ORDINARY 
BANKS) 
1915. 


1916. 1917. 
£ £ 


AUSTRALIA, 


th 


Deposits— 
Not bearing 
interest .+3,069,219 —1,300,529 +5,475,519 
Bearing in- 
terest ...+2,150,357 + 
Total . 
Advances .. 


531,769 +1,521,698 





— 768,760 +6,997,217 
+5,671,714 —5,826,980 





Net move- 
ment as re- 
gards 
banking 
resources. +7,058,211 —6,440,474+12,824,197 


NEW ZEALAND, 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Deposit £ £ £ 


Not bearing 





interest .+1,477,648 +1,450,800 +2,410,295 

Searing in- 

terest ...+ 156,804 + 942,657 + 572,051 
Total ..+1,634,452 +2,393,457 +2,982,346 


Advances .. 359,861 + 790,454 + 395,237 





Net move- 
ment as re- 
gards 
banking 


resources ..+1,994,313 +1,693,403 +2,587,109 


Both in Australia and New Zealand the 
increase in deposits during the past 
quarter has been chiefly in current ac- 
counts. 

Comparing the figures with twelve 
months ago, the movements shown are 
of considerable importance, an increase 
of £8,992,784 in the total deposits of 
the ordinary banks being accompanied 
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Chestnut Street west of Broad 


ORGANIZED in 1900, 

The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia 
has capital of one million 
dollars, surplus and profits 
of over three and three 
quarter million dollars, 
and total resources of over 
sixty million dollars — 
a record of growth, sub- 
stantial and unequalled. 











National. Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 










In our new building with modern 
equipment we are better prepared 
to render good service to our 
friends. 












** Expeditious Service now— 
Long Experience taught Us How ’’ 







WARREN 8. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 





GEORGE A. COULTON, President 






WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President FRED. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President CARL F. MEAD, Asst. Cashier 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier HARRY E. HILLS, Asst. Cashier 










FRANK A. WHITE, Asst. Cashier 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that the first National Bank chartered in 
the United States was the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia? Weare still doing 
business at 315 Chestnut Street and invite 
accounts of banks, firms, corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals on terms commen- 
surate with the character of the account. 


OFFICERS 


Wr. A. Law, President 
Kenton Warne, Vice-President Thos. W. Andrew, Cashier 
Freas B. Snyder, Vice-President Chas. H. James, Asst. Cashier 
Harry J. Haas, Vice-President Carl H. Chaffee, Asst. Cashier 


Total Resources - $41,000,000 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Branches: 


Capital Paid Up ; 
Surplus About . ' 


Resources About . 


Principal New York Correspondents ; 





BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 48 other 
Places in Sweden 


The organization and excellent relations of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business on moderate terms 
Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
The National City Bank of New York 


($0.26 = 1 Kr.) 


-. Kr. 30,000,000 
° Kr. 15,000,000 
. Kr. 260,000,000 











by a decrease of £24,252 in advances. 
Of the increase in deposits, more than 
two-thirds has been in New Zealand; 
while the trifling difference in advances 
is the net result of a decrease of about 
714 millions in Australia, and an in- 
crease of about the same amount in New 
Zealand. Adding the deposits of the 
Commonwealth Bank (exclusive of 
Savings Bank deposits) to those of the 
ordinary banks in Australia and New 
Zealand, the combined total is close 
upon 240 millions sterling, a comparison 
with the June quarter in previous years 
being as follows: 





DEPOSITS. 

Ordinary C’wealth Combined 

June Qr. Banks. Bank.* Total. 
£ £ 

1914 ... 183,449,091 2,501,934 185,951,025 
1915 ... 192.860,101 4,572,145 197,432,246 
1916 ... 198,780,544, 21,537,219 220: 317, 763 
1917 207,773,328 32,181,011 239,954,339 


*Not incl ‘luding Savings Bank Department. 


While the deposits in the ordinary 
banks in Australia and New Zealand 
show an increase of £8,992,784 during 
the past year, those of the Common- 
wealth Bank show an increase of £10,- 
643,792, a movement reflecting the in- 
fluence of Australian Government bor- 
rowings in absorbing a large proportion 
of fresh accumulations for war pur- 
poses. Since 1914 the deposits in the 
ordinary banks have increased by over 
24 millions. 
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Queensland National Bank 


OR the half-year ended June 30 this 
bank showed gross profits of 


£131,939, and after deducting expenses 





of the head office and eighty-three 
branches, there remained a balance of 
£51,895. 

On June 30,1917, the capital was 
£480,000; reserve fund, £222,000; profit 
and loss, £51,895 ; deposits, £7,362,826 ; 
total assets, £11,692,406. 

The head office of the Queensland 
National Bank is at Brisbane, and a 
London office is maintained at 8 Princes 
street. There are numerous Australian 
branches, with agents and correspond- 
ents throughout the world. 


& 


A Banking Development 
EFERRING to the formation of 


Lloyds Bank to operate in France, 
the London “Statist” of September 22 
says: 

“A further development in the ex- 
tension of banking interests of Great 
Britain in other countries is announced. 
The initial movement in this direction 
was taken about six years ago, when 
Lloyds Bank extended their activities 
to France, and as a nucleus acquired 
the business of Messrs. Armstrong & 
Co., of Paris and Havre. For this pur- 
pose an auxiliary institution called 
Lloyds Bank (France), Limited, was 
formed with a nominal capital of £250,- 
000 in £50 shares, of which £20 was 
paid up. The business of the French 
subsidiary soon developed, its nominal 
capital was subsequently increased to 
£600,000, and several more offices were 
opened. Other British banks which 
have since followed a similar procedure 
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GEO, J. McCARTY. 
President 


Foreign Exchange 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida Francisco I. Madero No. 12 
Ga2atas Ga MEXICO, aes a « 
Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., 
Vice-President and Manager 
Members: American Bankers’ Association, Texas Bankers’ Association, Mexico City Clearing House 

GENERAL BANKING TRANSACTED 

Unsurpassed Collection Facilities Throughout the Republic 
SEND US YOUR MEXICO BUSINESS 
WRITE US UPON ANY SUBJECT WHICH MAY BE OF INTEREST TO YOU IN THE, 





H. C. HEAD, 
Cashier 


FCO. COUDURIER, 
Asst. Cashier | 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 


P. O. Address: Apartado 1346. 











by opening up in France have been the 
London County and Westminster, 
which has its own French subsidiary, 
and the London and South Western, 
which owns joint interest with Cox & 
Co. in Cox & Co. (France), Limited. 
Now it is announced the National 
Provincial Bank is to enter the French 
banking field, and in order to do so it 
is to share with Lloyds Bank the own- 
ership of Lloyds Bank (France), Lim- 
ited, the nominal capital of which it is 
proposed to increase from £600,000 to 
£1,200,000. The new money will be 
provided by the National Provincial 
Bank, for it is stated in the official an- 
nouncement that the interests of the two 
banks will be equal in all respects. The 
new arrangement, it is believed, is to 
come into effect on October 1. In fu- 
ture the French institution will be 
known as “Lloyds Bank (France) and 
National Provincial Bank (France), 
Limited,” and will have a separate di- 
rectorate with the head office in London. 
. The board will consist of Sir Richard 
V. Vassar-Smith, Bart., as chairman, 
and Lord Inchcape as deputy-chairman, 
and eight directors, four of whom rep- 
resent Lloyds Bank and four the Na- 
tional Provincial. The offices of the 
bank in France are in Paris, Havre, 
Bordeaux, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, 
and Nice. 
co) 


National Bank of India 


HE National Bank of India was es- 

tablished in Calcutta, September 

29, 1863. Its present subscribed capi- 
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tal is £2,000,000, of which £1,000,000 
is paid up. The reserve fund is 
£1,250,000. 

A report showing net profits for the 
half-year ending June 30 states that 
after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, £143,770 remained, to which was 
added the amount brought forward, 
making the available total £250,460. 
Out of this the directors declared an 
interim dividend at the rate of sixteen 
per cent., amounting to £80,000, leav- 
ing a balance of £170,460 to be carried 
forward. 

On June 30 last the deposits were 
£20,212,399, and the total resources 
£24,789,468. 

& 


Report of Western Australian 
Bank 


HE Western Australian Bank with 

head offices in Perth, W. A., has a 
paid-up capital of £250,000 and a re- 
serve fund of £680,000. For the half- 
year ended March 26, 1917, total re- 
sources amount to £3,470,723 and de- 
posits £2,354,350. Gross profits after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
etc., are £70,562. 


New English Banking Com- 
pany 

"THE British and Foreign Mercan- 

tile Bank, Limited, has been reg- 

istered at Somerset House, by Herbert 

Smith, Goss, King, and Gregory, Lon- 

don Wall, E. C., with a nominal capital 
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of £100,000 in £5 shares. The objects 
for which the company is established 
are to carry on in the British Empire 
or elsewhere the business of a bank of 
deposit and every description of bank- 
ing, mercantile, and financial business, 
to support British trade at home and 
abroad, to act as agents for procuring 
contracts and orders for British manu- 
facturers, and to render financial as- 
sistance in regard thereto. 


& 


Holland To Have Tobacco 
Bank 


HE association of tobacco import- 

ers, dealers, and brokers that 
undertook to guarantee to the Dutch 
Government that operatives in domestic 
tobacco factories would not be forced 
out of work on account of the lack of 
raw materials has formed a_ tobacco 
bank called the Vereenigde Neder- 
landsche Tabaksbank (United Dutch 
Tobacco Bank), for the purpose of car- 
rying out those guaranties. The capital 
is fixed at 21,200,000 florins (about 
$8,840,000), divided into shares of 
5,000 florins (about $2,000) each. It 
is stated that $3,680,000 already has 
been subscribed. 


& 


Wealth of the Argentine 
Republic 


LECTURE on the wealth of the 
Argentine Republic was recently 
delivered by Dr. Alberto Martinez be- 
fore the Instituto Popular de Confer- 
encias at Buenos Aires. Basing his con- 
clusions on the results of the last na- 
tional census, which he had directed, he 
estimated the aggregate wealth of the 
people of Argentina at 34,260 million 
paper pesos, or $14,546,796,000, as 
against the small sum of only $2,740,- 
690,000, the estimate of the 1895 cen- 


sus. 
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Spanish Bank of the River 
Plate 


HE Banco Espaiiol del Rio de la 

Plata for the semi-annual period 
ending June 30 reports (in legal 
money): Capital, $100,000,000; de- 
posits, $183,021,949; reserve fund, 
$48,105,509; cash on hand, $57,000,- 
796, and $12,591,234 in gold coin. The 
total of the balance-sheet on the date 
named was $341,968,343.73. 


& 


Future of the United States 


By WituiaM A. Law, Presipent First 
NationaL Bank, PHILADELPHIA 


NY man who takes a bearish posi- 

tion upon the future of the United 

States will be blown up through the 
explosion of his own ignorance. 


WILLIAM A. LAW" 





More Liberal Treatment for Foreign 
Banks 





N the August issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, under the title 
“Reciprocity in International Banking,” the suggestion was 
made that in view of the extension of American banking into for- 

eign countries it would be advisable for some of our states, and the 
State of New York in particular, to relax somewhat the present 


laws relating to branches and agencies of foreign banks. 
encies and branches are prohibited from carrying on a discount 
nd deposit business, and it was proposed that they be granted this 


Ao 
ag 
an 


Such 


privilege, under proper safeguards. 
Managers and agents of several important banks were asked to 


state their views on the subject, for publication. 


Some of their re- 


plies are printed herewith, and others will follow. 





CLOSER FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING COUNTRIES 
By GrorcGe Witson, 


New York Agent Union Bank of 


Canada 


OUR recent article on “Reci- 

procity in International Bank- 

ing” is thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. Prior to 
the war, international diplomacy, poli- 
tics and finance were characterized by 
the policy of “splendid isolation,” but 
since the exposure of Teuton trickery 
and duplicity, the old order of things 
has given place to coérdination and 
coéperation in diplomacy, and in the 
activities of the naval, military and eco- 
nomic forces of the Allied nations; and 
just as this policy of absolute coépera- 
tion is essential in the winning of the 
war, so must there be coéperation in the 
financial policy of the Allies if the fruits 
of victory are to be firmly established. 
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The two great English-speaking peo- 
ples are undoubtedly destined to be the 
strongest factor in world politics after 
the war, and the closer Great Britain 
and America can be brought together 
in international commerce and finance, 
the better. Up to the outbreak of war, 
the United States was so absorbed in 
the development of trade within its own 
gates that its foreign trade policy was 
more or less neglected, but the United 
States has since learned to think inter- 
nationally, and after the war its mer- 
cantile flag will undoubtedly be promi- 
nent on the seven seas and its trading 
posts established in the uttermost parts 
of the earth. As an auxiliary in the 
forthcoming expansion of its foreign 
trade, the financial lines of the United 
States must also be properly cast, and 
there is little doubt that the policy 
which now imposes onerous restrictions 
upon foreign banking institutions oper- 
ating in this country should be ameli 
orated or removed if the United States 
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is to take its proper place as an over- 
seas trader. 

The Federal Reserve System, which 
is designed upon broad lines for the 


GEORGE WILSON 
Agent Union Bank of Canada, New York 


development of internal and external 
trade, will doubtless become a strong 
factor in the amelioration of these un- 
satisfactory conditions. Absolute free- 
dom of operation is accorded to all for- 
eign banks established in London, and 
to this policy can be largely ascribed 
London’s supremacy as the world’s 
financial centre. Moderate discrimina- 
tion against foreign institutions is natu- 
ral and to be expected, but impediments 
should not be imposed to the extent of 
comparative strangulation. After the 
war, there will be a closely working 
financial partnership between London 
and New York, but this cannot be de- 
veloped to maximum efficiency until re- 
strictions now imposed upon foreign 
banking corporations in this country are 
materially moderated. 
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CONCERTED ACTION SUG- 
GESTED 


By K. I. Imanisu1, 


Manager New York Agency Bank of 
Taiwan, Ltd. 


HANK you very much for a request 
for expression of my views as to a 
modification of the restrictions con- 
tained in the New York State Banking 
Laws in regard to the operations of 
branches or agencies of foreign banks. 
Permit me to say that in my opinion 
the proposal made in your article in 
Tue Bankers MaGazine, “Reciprocity 
in International Banking,” is exactly 
what could be accomplished. 
I believe also that the removal of the 


K. I. IMANISHI 
Manager New York Agency Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


restrictions in question are desirable at 


this time. When New York’s impor- 
tance as a financial centre was not so 
great as it now is, and when the banks 
here were engaged in building up their 
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business to its existing magnitude, such 
a restrictive policy was no doubt wise. 
But now the situation has changed, as 
I need not tell you. The New York 
banks have nothing to fear from such 
competition as would ensue after a re- 
moval of this restriction, and as a matter 
of fact such competition—for reasons 
which you have admirably stated— 
would be slight. On the other hand, 
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by allowing the foreign banks reason- 
able freedom of operation, I feel sure 
that the general financial prestige of 
New York would be increased and in 
this gain all the banks would share. 

It is my opinion that if all the for 
eign banks combined forces and endeay- 
ored to have the banking act modified, 
it might be the means of wiping out 
these restrictions. 


Uy 


LIS 


Japan and the United States 


By Viscount K. Isuu, Specta, AMBASSADOR FROM JAPAN 


E have been friends for some 
fifty years. We _ propose to 
strengthen that friendship. We have 
earned a right to it by the true history 
of the past and we propose to hold it 
through all the years that are to come, 


VISCOUNT ISHII 


The Distinguished Head of the Imperial Japanese 
Commission, now in the United States 


for we value it far too highly to risk 
its loss. In these fifty years of great 
development for you and for us we 
have met in the market place, and, as 
time went by, the understanding grew. 
We have tasted of your gracious hos- 
pitality on other occasions. We have 
learned from you the ways of the West 
and of the Street; but, sir, those were 
different times and different induce- 
ments. Hitherto we have come to you, 
as you have come to us, with something 
to sell or something to buy; something 
to give and something to take. Hither- 
to it has been the cry that trade and 
commerce, exchange and mart would 
bring us to a better understanding, and 
it has; but to-day there is something 
more—East meets West on common 
ground. “That Royal Hawk, the sun, 
has flown from the Orient’s hand and 
lighted in the West.” The same sun 
glorifies the stars and is blazoned on 
the snow white fields of “‘your flag and 
my flag as they fly to-day; on your land 
and my land half a world away.” This 
is the day of the gathering of the clans 
of the East and of the West. The day 
has dawned in which the yesterday is 
forgotten; when old prejudices, old mis- 
understandings fade and you greet us 
as we greet you—old friends and new 
made brothers in the struggle for human 
liberty, human freedom and _ national 
existence. 





How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 





ROM far-off Australia come some 

interesting stories of how the 

banks of that country are “carry- 
ing on” and helping with “men and mil- 
lions’”” to win the war for democracy. 
One of the splendid things about the 
war is the whole-hearted support of the 
mother country by these far-distant 
colonies. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK 


Under date of Aug. 20, Denison Mil- 
ler, governor, writes: 

“Since the outbreak of the war, leave 
of absence has been granted and posi- 
tions kept open for over 150 male offi- 
cers of this bank who have volunteered 
for service abroad with the Australian 
Imperial Expeditionary Forces 

“Of this number twenty-two have 
gained commissions, holding various 
ranks up to lieutenant-colonel. 

“One of these has been made a Com- 
panion of the Most Distinguished Order 
of the Bath, another a Companion of 
the Distinguished Service Order, two 
have won the Military Cross, one of 
these latter having also been awarded 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal, while 


we regret to say that four have been 
killed. 

“Of the non-commissioned officers 
and men, nine have been discharged as 


‘unfit for further military service, seven 


of whom have returned to bank duty, 
while we regret to say that six have 
given their lives, making a total of ten 
members of the bank’s staff who have 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

“The officers of the bank who enlisted 
immediately on the outbreak of war are 
being paid full bank salary in addition 
to their military pay. Those who en- 
listed later are being paid half bank 
salary in addition to military pay, if 
they were members of the bank’s staff 
at the outbreak of war, while as regards 
officers joining the staff since the begin- 
ning of the war, each case is dealt with 
on its merits. 

“All the members of the staff on ac- 
tive service participated in a special 
bonus granted to the staff when the new 
head office premises of the bank were 
opened in August, 1916. 

“The bank’s officers have contributed 
largely to the various commonwealth 
war loans, and they have assisted in 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia Branch Office at Liverpool Depot, A. I. F., Liverpool, New South Wales, 
October, 1916 
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connection with various patriotic col- 
lections made from time to time. On 
these occasions as many as 100 of the 
bank’s officers have given voluntary help 
with the receiving and counting of the 
proceeds. 

“War savings groups have been or- 
ganized, and regular amounts are being 
collected and applied in the purchase 
of war savings certificates. 

“For some considerable time past the 
bank has not considered applications for 
appointment from men between 21 and 
15 years of age, unless they are re- 
turned soldiers. Preference is given to 
returned soldiers with banking expe- 
rience, and, apart from these, only girls 


ws 


Rabaul (New Britain) Branch, Commonwealth Bank of Australia, April, 1916 


and boys under 21 years of age are be- 
ing taken on the staff. 

“The bank is conducting the whole 
of the banking business of the Common- 
wealth Government, including naval and 
military departments, the issue and 
management of all war loans and war 
savings certificates and other matters 
connected with the war. 

“Banking facilities have been pro 
vided at all military camps, not only in 
Australia, but in England and Egypt 
and wherever Australian soldiers are 
congregated. Fully equipped branches 
of the bank have been established at the 
principal centres. 

“Special arrangements 


have - been 


Australian Light Horse, Liverpool Depot Savings Bank Agency, Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Liverpool, N. S. W. 
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made whereby soldiers may open ac- 
counts in the savings bank department, 
and have a portion of their fortnightly 
pay credited to their accounts. Interest 
is allowed on these deposits from date 
of receipt, and the money is made avail- 
able at London, or such other conven- 
ient place as may be arranged from time 
to time, free of exchange. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for soldiers 
to exchange Australian notes and silver 


Savings Bank Agency, Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Liverpool (N. S. W.) Depot., 
A. I. F., April, 1915 


for English currency at par at the prin- 
cipal banks in London, France, Egypt, 
Ceylon, South Africa and other places. 

“The facilities provided by the bank 
for soldiers have made great demands 
on our London branch, and it has been 
necessary to engage 150 female clerks 
and also to send experienced officers— 
over the military age—from Australia, 
te cope with the volume of business be- 
ing handled for the Australian Imperial 
forces. 

“The number of soldiers availing 
‘iemselves of these facilities has in- 
reased to such an extent that it has 
‘een ‘found necessary to still further 
igment the staff and also to obtain ad- 
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ditional accommodation, and arrange- 
ments have now been completed to open 
a new branch occupying the whole of 
the ground floor of ‘Australia House’ 
in the Strand, specially to cater to the 
requirements of Australian soldiers. A 
branch has also been opened at the cen- 
tre of the Australian military camps in 
England at Tidworth, Salisbury Plain, 
which has been of considerable conven- 
ience to the soldiers in camp. All serv- 
ices rendered for members of the Aus- 
tralian Imperial force are conducted 
without charge by the bank. 

“After the capture and occupation of 
German New Guinea by the common- 
wealth forces, a branch of the bank was 
established at Rabaul for the conven- 
ience of the administrator and the 
forces in occupation, as well as for the 
conduct of the whole of the banking 
business of the possession.” 


Photographs of some of the camp 
branches accompany the letter, and are 
shown herewith. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


C. J. Henderson, superintendent, 
writes under date of August 14: 


“In reply to your inquiry, the fol- 
lowing information as to what the Bank 
of Australasia is doing in Australia and 
New Zealand may be of interest: 


“Members of the staff who enlist are 
granted leave of absence from the bank 
on half-pay, irrespective of military 
pay. Where, however, this would leave 
a shortage in salary, more than half- 
pay is granted so as to bring military 
pay up to full bank pay. All bank offi- 
cers who desire to return to the bank’s 
service after the war will be taken back. 
Full pension rights are preserved in the 
bank’s guarantee and provident funds 
to those who go to the front. 

“When bank officers return to duty, 
after being discharged on account of 
physical unfitness, every endeavor is 
made to meet their convenience. For 
example, an officer suffering from, say, 
rheumatism contracted abroad is where 
possible, attached to a health resort 
branch where he can have the advantage 
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of mineral baths, ete. It is recognized 
that no bank officer should suffer finan- 
cial loss through fighting for his coun- 
try. 

“Over 350 members of our Austra- 
lian and New Zealand staff have gone 
to the front, besides many from our 
London office, of which numbers I am 
not advised. Of the former thirty-six 
have unfortunately, up to the present, 
been killed, while a large number have 
been wounded. 

“With such a large number away 
fighting a very heavy strain is thrown 
on the remaining staff, who have loyally 
and cheerfully undertaken extra duties. 
Raw youths and female clerks have been 
admitted temporarily to fill the vacan- 
cies, but this of course means that more 
supervising is thrown on the executive 
staff. 

“Returns furnished by branches to 
head offices are being cut down in every 
possible way in order to reduce work.” 


BANK OF ADELAIDE 


John Shiels, manager, states that 
sixty-four members of this bank’s colo- 
nial staff and twenty-four of its Lon- 
don staff have enlisted since the begin- 
ning of the war; seventy-six are still 
serving with the Imperial forces, nine 
having been killed, one captured by the 
enemy and two discharged incapaci- 
tated. 

The bank grants the men leave of ab- 
sence during the term of their military 
service, reinstating them without loss 
of grade on their returning to duty. If 
their military pay be less than their 
bank salary the bank pays them the 
difference, so that they are not at a 
disadvantage by serving their country. 
NATIONAL 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, LTD. 


The National Bank of Australasia, 
Limited, whose head office is at Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, and which has 170 
branches and sixty agencies scattered 
through Australia, and an office in Lon- 
don, with a staff of 851, of which 161 
are women, has done its utmost to en- 
courage its officers to serve the colors. 
It keeps their bank positions open dur- 
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ing their absence on war service; makes 
up any shortage between their military 
emoluments and bank salaries, and 
grants periodical increments in salaries 
during their absence on service. 
Practically every eligible officer, who 
can be spared, has enlisted for active 
service and the present total is 342. In 


LIEUTENANT RUPERT THEO. VANCE MOON 
of the Staff of the National Bank of Australasia, 


awarded the Victoria Cross 

The honour was conferred for conspicuous 
bravery in leading a successful attack on @ 
strong position held by the enemy on the West- 
ern front in France, during which he was four 
times wounded and only consented to relinquish 
his post after the fourth severe wound. His 
bravery has been described as magnificent, and 
was largely instrumental in securing a victori- 
ous issue against superior numbers of the 
enemy with the capture of many prisoners and 
machine guns. 


one Australian state (Western Austra- 
lia) every unmarried eligible officer of 
this bank has offered himself for enlist- 
ment. Many of the bank’s officers have 
gained commissioned rank, and amongst 
the honors won by them, up to time of 
writing (August 29), are included a 
V. C.—the first won by a bank officer 
from Australia—a D. S. O., three Mili- 
tary Crosses, two Military Medals (one 
officer has won both the Military Medal 
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and Military Cross), D.C. M., M.S. C., 
and others have been Mentioned in Des- 
patches. A lady clerk, acting as a Red 
Cross ambulance driver, suffered se- 
vere injuries in the discharge of her 
duty and gained the French Military 
Cross, with a Star. Thirty-seven have 
made the supreme sacrifice, fifty-four 
have been wounded, seven are reported 
missing, and two are known to be pris- 
oners of war. 

The names of enlisted officers are en- 
scrolled on a magnificent roll of honor, 
the original of which is hung in the 
entrance vestibule at the head office of 
the bank, and a replica exhibited at each 
branch of the bank. 

Those officers still remaining on bank 
duty, by personal subscription, enable 
parcels of literature, comforts and 
luxuries to be sent to their colleagues 
on the battlefields, and by means of a 
pamphlet of chatty jottings regarding 
mutual friends and service happenings, 
keep them in touch with local interests 
and evidences that though absent they 
are not forgotten. 


To meet the special monetary pres- 
sure due to the war, the bank has 
granted its lower salaried married offi- 
cers a special war allowance to supple- 
ment their salaries. 

The bank has ‘afforded and continues 
to afford many services to the govern- 


ment. It has liberally contributed to 
each successive war loan, and assisted 
in the finance of the (Government’s) 
wool and wheat realization schemes. Its 
numerous branch offices sell war sav- 
ings certificates; receive and forward 
applications for war loan bonds and re- 
mit moneys therefor to the capital cities, 
free from any charge for service or ex- 
change; and receives for safe custody 
from any member of the public war 
savings certificates and bonds, without 
fee. 
LONDON 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


Of this bank’s staff, 106 have enlisted 
and of these thirteen have been killed in 
action. To assist in the work seventy- 
five girl clerks have been employed by 
the bank. The directors encouraged 
enlistment by paying full salaries, for 





A member of the Staff of the National Bank of Austral - 
asia, awarded the French Military Cross, with a 
Star. She suffered severe injuries while 
discharging her duties as an 
Ambulance Driver 


six months, to those who enlisted, half- 
salaries afterwards. All positions of offi- 
cers enlisting are kept for them on their 
return from active service. 


STATE SAVINGS BANK OF VICTORIA 


The commissioners of the State Sav- 
ings Bank of Victoria have encouraged 
all their officers to enlist for active serv- 
ice, and out of a staff of 517 officers 
when war commenced, 240 have joined 
the Australian Imperial forces. All of- 
ficers receive full pay from the bank 
for the first three months, and then half- 
pay until the agreements terminate ; this 
is in addition to the pay allowed by the 
Defence authorities. Every officer on 
his return or discharge can resume duty, 
and his salary will be increased by the 
increments granted during his absence, 
but unfortunately all will not be able to 
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resume, as the bank has already lost by 
death twenty-five men, and four are 
missing. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


Two hundred and thirty members of 
the Commercial Bank staff have en- 
listed for active service, and twenty- 
two have been reported killed or miss- 
ing. 

The bank has arranged to keep posi- 
tions open for all who return, and 
meanwhile if their military pay is less 
than the amount of their salary at date 
of enlistment, the difference is made 
good by the bank. 


& 


Alaska, too, is doing its bit. W. L. 
Landsborough, cashier of the Bank of 
Alaska, writes under date of October 4: 


“Your letter concerning the depart- 
ment in your MaGazine and relative to 
the part the American bankers are to 
play in the great war, is very interest- 
ing. 

“Dr. J. T. Westermann, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Alaska, and for- 
merly in charge of our Anchorage 
branch, has joined the Second Reserve 
Officers’ School at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. 

“Dr. Westermann was one of the 
twenty-two applicants from Alaska. He 
is a man of considerable military train- 
ing and holds a commission as captain 
in the New York State Militia.” 
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AMERICA THE BULWARK OF LIBERTY 


In July there was printed in this de- 
partment a little poem, “Freedom Here 
to Stay,” by L. F. Spencer, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Ridgewood, 
N. J. During the lull between activi- 
ties incident to obtaining subscriptions 
to the first Liberty Loan and prepara- 
tions for the next one, the Spirit of 
Liberty stimulated Mr. Spencer to put 
America’s record on freedom and liberty 
in a little stronger language as repro- 
duced here: 


AMERICA, THD BULWARK OF LIBERTY 
By Lucius Foote Spencer 


America, fair land of hope, 
Where Liberty was born, 
Thy shores unfailing refuge give 
The storm-tossed and forlorn 
While loving peace, we’ve had our wars. 
But never to oppress. 
Our sword has ever proved itself 
A succor in distress, 


Our fathers with George 
Resisted George the King, 
And thus won freedom for themselves 
But there remained a sting. 
A grievous toll of blood it took, 
And Lincoln’s potent pen, 
To purge that bane of slavery 
And leave us all free men. 


Washington 


Again our trusty sword is drawn 
That Liberty may live: 

The world is calling, and we go, 
Our best and all to give. 

With patient hope we _ strove 
To stay the scourge of war, 

But murder, outrage, broken faith 
Have banished peace afar. 


Our foe, the modern Hun, unveiled, 
Defiant stands to-day ; 
Seorning all rights that 
To thwart him in his way. 
America! beloved land! 
Thy past marks no defeat. 
May God again thy valor crown 
With victory complete. 


lack the might 


my 


“Utility Letters of Credit in the Export Trade—A Plea for 
Standard Forms’”’ 


HIS is the title of a new pamphlet 
issued by the American Steel Ex- 
port Company of New York. The au- 
thor, J. P. Beal, who is secretary and 
assistant treasurer of this company, 
makes recommendations of interest to 


the American banker and exporter. He 
has indicated a point of weakness which 
might be improved materially, a point 
which to him seems worthy of imme- 
diate attention, to the betterment of our 
entire overseas financial facilities. 








Seven Principles of Courtesy 





OURTESY as a business asset 
C has been a principle much talked 

about of late. It has been rec- 
ognized by many large corporations 
whose employees come in constant con- 
tact with the public as something to be 
demanded and not recommended. One 
large company, the United Cigar Stores, 
makes it an inviolable rule that every 
purchase shall be recognized with a ver- 
bal “Thank you.” 

But courtesy isn’t something that can 
be clubbed into a reluctant misanthrope. 
You can’t stand over a man with a gun 
and demand courtesy. True courtesy 
must come from the heart—not from the 
fear of being fired. It’s one thing to 
set up a sign in your bank, “This bank 
demands courtesy from all its em- 
ployees,” and it’s quite another to create 
in their hearts a spirit of loyalty to 
their institution and of interest in its 
clients which will make them naturally 
courteous at all times. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is to 
be congratulated upon its practical rec- 
ognition of the value of courtesy in its 
relations with its clients. This has re- 
sulted in the appointment of a “‘cour- 
tesy committee,’ which holds regular 
meetings to discuss ways and means of 
encouraging and fostering a spirit of 
good feeling between the bank and its 
customers. 

At the first meeting, the committee 
adopted seven principles of courtesy 
which it believes to be fundamental. 
These principles were brought to the 
attention of all employees and recom- 
mended “for careful study and intelli- 
gent practice.” Believing that they will 
be of interest to readers of Tue Banxk- 
ERs MaGazINE we reproduce them as 
follows: 


1. Recognition. Nothing makes a 
customer feel easier and more at home 
than the immediate and courteous recog- 
nition of his presence. You may be very 
busy, when some one steps up to your 


window, but no matter how busy you 
are, true courtesy dictates that you shall 
immediately recognize the presence of 
your customer by a nod or a smile or a 
spoken greeting, followed by some state- 
ment as to when you can give him at- 
tention; if there is a line at the window, 
you can keep everybody in sight in good 
order by showing them the kind of rec- 
ognition that means that you will take 
care of them as soon as possible. 

The committee puts the principle of 
Recognition first because it is the first 
point of contact and applies with equal 
force to the opening of every possible 
transaction with the bank at every win- 
dow, at every branch, and at every offi- 
cer’s desk. It is, therefore, the com- 
monest, most frequently violated, and at 
the same time most important principle 
for you to remember and act upon. The 
precise way of acting upon it is largely 
a question of your personality; and it 
will be discussed at further length at a 
later time. In the meantime, remember 
your obligation to recognize people with 
whom you are about to do business. 


2. Expranation. The second prin- 
ciple of courtesy may be stated in two 
words: Don’t argue. Where you can- 
not agree with a patron, tell him why, 
explain in a quiet and courteous manner 
why you cannot do certain things he 
may require, because certain rules pre- 
vent you from doing so. Don’t contra- 
dict, don’t be arrogant, don’t try to save 
time by being too brief; give your cus- 
tomer a reasonable and adequate ex- 
planation of your point, and this expla- 
nation will make him see that you are 
right; if it doesn’t—still don’t argue, 
but refer him in a courteous manner, to 
a superior officer. 


3. Memory ror Names aNnp Faces. 
There is no better business-building 
force than the recognition of a person 
by name. The ability to do this is some- 
times a gift, but is always an accom- 
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plishment that can be cultivated. In 
the transaction of your official duties, 
the formality of an introduction can be 
laid aside. There is no possible chance 
for offense if you greet a man or a 
woman by name, even though you have 
never met in a formal way. Business is 
not society, and you need not hesitate to 
say “Good Morning, Mr. Thompson,” 
even though you do not know Mr. 
Thompson except by name, and he does 
not know you. He is a human being, 
nevertheless, and will appreciate the 
compliment and remember it, no matter 
how low or high his position. Cultivate 
the valuable accomplishment of remem- 
bering people by name. 


4. Customers’ Rieuts. Marshall 
Field built an immense business largely 
on the theory that the customer is al- 
ways right. As a matter of fact, the 
customer is not always right, but he 
always thinks he is. Open antagonism 
of his views will make bad feelings, 
even though you know you are right. 
Therefore, first assume that he is right, 
in order to find out whether it is so or 
not. This will give you an open view 
of the situation, and prove to you 
whether you yourself are right, or 
wrong. After you are sure, go back to 
courtesy principle No. 2, and in your 
best way, explain, but do not argue. 
From that point, you can apply prin- 
ciple No. 2 to the end. 


5. AccomMopaTion. There are lots 
of things that you are not obligated to 
do for people, but by doing them, you 
can win a recommendation and a degree 
of gratitude that may establish a rela- 
tionship extending over years and years 
of time. Remember the scientific prin- 
ciple that you cannot do a favor for 
any person without doing a greater 
favor to yourself. These are days of 
strong competition, and if you are not 
accommodating, somebody else will be, 
and by being so, will either get your 
business or your job, or both. This is 
natural law. Think about the little 
things that you can do for people to 
create and maintain permanent business 
friendships. Remember that nobody is 
obligated to do business with The Cleve- 
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land Trust Company, excepting through 
the personal ties and bonds of willing- 
ness that individuals in this institution 
create by their own attitude toward its 
patrons. 


6. Personatity. We cannot change 
the color of our eyes or hair or influence 
to a large degree our physical appear- 
ance, but we can build a mental and 
spiritual personality that will offset 
every physical defect. Consciousness of 
this fact is the beginning of improve- 
ment. Under this one head all of the 
principles of courtesy are included. The 
decision to have a pleasing personality 
will make you think of all the possible 
ways of achieving the result. Imitation 
of some other pleasing personality is not 
enough; you are You, and it is right for 
you to be different from all other indi- 
viduals, but it is also right for you to 
aim at a pleasing personality of your 
own particular kind. Careful study of 
the right things to say and do, and care- 
ful, scrupulous rejection of everything 
that is wrong, will automatically, in 
time, give you a pleasing personality 
and enlarge to a wonderful degree your 
possibilities for success, no matter what 
your occupation may be. 


7. SatesMANsHiP. Although The 
Cleveland Trust Company has no 
shelves filled with merchandise and can- 
not weigh or measure anything tangible 
to sell, you must not forget that its en- 
tire business is a problem in salesman- 
ship. A man may think he wants to 
open a new account with a dollar, but 
he may be wrong; tactful salesmanship 
may prove to him that he wants to open 
an account for $5.00, and that he wants 
to come in every week afterward with a 
regular deposit of $5.00. Tactful sales- 
manship again may prove to a woman 
who wants to withdraw every cent from 
her savings account that she ought at 
least to leave a dollar on deposit and 
retain her passbook. Tactful salesman- 
skip may prove to a person who has 
borrowed all the money he can get on a 
mortgage that he ought to accumulate 
his payments against that mortgage by 
having a savings account. The fact that 
he is a borrower does not cancel the fact 
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that he must be a saver, in order to get 
out of debt. Tactful salesmanship on a 
customer who is doing business with one 
window can lead him to do business 
with two or more windows, all in the 
same building. The foundation of the 
entire scheme of enlargement is cour- 
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tesy, and courtesy as you know is noth- 
ing more than thoughtfulness. 


Read this entire article over again, 
start to put one or more of these prin- 
ciples into operation at once, and every 
morning when you go to work, start all 
over again and keep at it. 


Book Reviews 





Tue New Business DepartTMENT. By 
T. D. MacGregor. The Bankers 
Publishing Co., New York. Price, 
$1.00. 


This little book, the second in the se- 
ries of “Bank Department” handbooks 
to be issued by the Bankers Publishing 
Company, is the sixth book from the pen 
of this talented specialist in bank busi- 
ness promotion. It is undoubtedly true 
as the author says in his introduction, 
that ““Notwithstanding the fact that we 
are now in a state of war, it still seems 
advisable for bankers to advertise and 
work for new business. In fact, there 
is greater need than ever before for the 
use of the most effective methods.” 

And that is just what this book aims 
to give in a nutshell—the most effective 
methods for business promotion, not 
only in getting new depositors and cli- 
ents, but also in developing intensively 
those already connected with the insti- 
tution. While probably there are not 
more than a dozen institutions in the 
country which are large enough to war- 
rant the establishment or maintenance 
of a new business department even ap- 
proximating the extent and thorough- 
ness of that of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., which is described in this book, 
there are thousands of banks and trust 
companies which can learn something 
from the systematic and scientific meth- 
ds of new business effort so clearly ex- 


plained in “The New Business Depart- 
ment.” 

There are numerous incidents and il- 
lustrations dealing with the average 
bank and its efforts to grow which bring 
this book within the possible experience 
of every bank, no matter what its size 
or geographical position. The follow- 
up file and data given concerning one 
small town bank in Wisconsin, in itself 
is worth the price of the whole book 
to any earnest seeker after the right 
idea in business building for banks. 


ay 


Crepits aND Co.tiections. By R. P. 
Ettinger and D. E. Golieb. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. Price, $2.00. 


The authors have set forth in proper 
detail the correct principles and prac- 
tice of credit management, with special 
attention to mercantile credit. They 
have also discussed a number of prac- 
tical credit problems, such as the analy- 
sis of financial statements, discounts, 
collections, adjustments, bankruptcy 
practice and credit insurance, with 
which the scientific credit grantor must 
be familiar. 

In fact, every step in credit granting 
and collecting is exhaustively discussed 
both from theoretical and practical 
points of view. 
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Practica, Banxinc. By O. Howard 
Wolfe. La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago. Price, $2.00. 


Sets forth in a clear and simple man- 
ner the internal operations of a bank. 
Explains the ~rincivles of bank ac- 
counting and of the transactions that are 
common to the various forms of bank- 
ing. 

The study of practical banking 
should be from the bottom up—not from 
the top down, and the simple operations 
should be understood first. This is the 
plan adopted here. 


w 


INTERNATIONAL Finance. By Hartley 
Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
Price, $1.25. 


A clear, simple and thorough descrip- 
tion of the machinery and methods of 
money-dealing between countries—of 
how foreign loans are floated, and of 
the connection of finance with foreign 
trade, diplomacy, and war. 

The author is recognized as a dis- 
tinguished authority on financial affairs 
in the London money market, and has 
especially prepared this volume for 
readers in the United States. 


Wy 


An Approacu to Business PropieMs. 
By A. W. Shaw. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. Price, $2.00. 


The book gives a simple, uniform 
method for dealing with business prob- 
lems, at whatever point they may arise. 
The method includes the elimination— 
or at least the recognition—of the per- 
sonal factor, separating the problem 
into its constituent problems, listing and 
balancing the factors involved, and 
taking a fresh point of view. 

With the method, the author goes 
through the broad fields of production, 
distribution, and administration, illus- 
trating its use in scores of typical cases 
drawn from actual businesses. 

As the average business man becomes 
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will find himself possessed of new fa- 
cilities for dealing with his own prob- 
lems, determining the soundness of his 
present practices, and shaping his poli- 
cies for the future. 


We 


Feperat Farm Loan System. By Her- 
bert Myrick. Orange Judd Co., N. 
Y. Price, $1.00. 


A practical manual upon organizing 
and conducting national farm loan as- 
sociations, also joint stock land banks. 

The object of the book is to aid those 
who desire to enjoy all of the advan- 
tages of the new Federal Farm Loan 
System, farmers, bankers, investors, and 
the public at large. 

Includes the full text of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. 


ay 


Distrisutive Justice. By John A. 
Ryan. Macmillan Co., New York 
Price, $1.50. 


A comprehensive discussion of the 
moral aspects of the distribution of 
wealth. 

While the rights and obligations of 
the four classes—landowners, capital- 
ists, business men and laborers—all of 
whom share in this distribution, form 
the main subject of the work, there are 
also proposed reforms that would re- 
move the principal defects of the pres- 
ent system and bring about a larger 
measure of justice. 





ay 


Seconp Tuoveuts or aN Economist. 
By William Smart. Macmillan & Co., 
London. Price, $1.40. 


The author, the Adam Smith profes- 
sor of political economy, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, discusses the distribution of 
wealth and work; the responsibility of 
the consumer and the employer. 

A biographical sketch, carefully pre- 
pared by Thomas Jones, lecturer in po- 


familiar with the process, he probably litical economy, Glasgow University, is 























included with a list of the published 
writings of the author. 
a 
20TH CentTuRY BooKKEEPING AND Ac- 
counTING. By J. W. Baker. South- 
western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Price, $1.20. 
A treatise on modern bookkeeping, ac- 
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counting and business customs as illus- 
trated in the “Business Transactions,” 
which accompany the text. A discus- 
sion of purchases, sales, inventory, post- 
ing, taking a trial balance, etc., taking 
up each factor in bookkeeping in its 
logical place. Prepared primarily for 
the student rather than for the practis- 
ing bookkeeper or accountant. 


QUEENA EAU UUUAOOU DEO EAU TEA EAD EAE EAE 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will 
Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 

Tex. 

Carl W., manager publicity department, 

Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


B 


Bader, A. F., publicity manager, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, Southern Trust Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National 
Taylorville, Ill. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, O. 

Beerbower, C. W., National Exchange 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bollman, H. C., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

granham, D. R., 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

3rannen, Jesse E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Brooks, T. J., cashier, The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Kaleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa. 


County National Bank, 


Art, 


Bank, 


Bank, 


Penn, National 


Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
Bush, A., Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 

Ore. 


First Na- 


Cc 


Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 

Cory, Arthur S., Chehalis National Bank, Che- 
hallis, Wash. 


Craig, David, Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Critchell, L. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 


Trust Co., New York City. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, 
Co., High Point, N. C. 
Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial 

Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 
Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


D 


Dalby, H. A., Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugu- 
tuck, Conn. 

Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Home Banking 


National 


E 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 


First Na- 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 
Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 


New York City. 
F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


G 


American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Gooden, B. P., Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York City. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 
Hamsher, C. F., First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Hann, Victor F., manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 


Hard:e, D. L., publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N, C. 


Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s Natiunal Bank, 
Houston, Tex, 
Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 


Del Rio, Tex. 

Hill, John R., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, II. 

Hokanson, N. M,, State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
J 
Jarvis, Charles D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utiea. XN. F 


Jenkins, W. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Jessup, Theodore, Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, 1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicaxo, Ill 
Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kankakve County Trust and Savings Bank, 
Kankakee, III, 

Kay, W. k., Jr., advertising manager, 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal 

Keller. ©. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, I’a. 

Keyton, Grover, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Na- 


Sacra- 


L 
Lanier, B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 


a. 

Lindhiem, A. E., assistant cashier, Scandina- 
vian-American National Bank, Minneapulis, 
Minn 

Logan, John, cashier, Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 


Columbus State 


M 


McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Mann. Ralph H., Park Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass 
Marvel, Charles S., The First-Second Savings 


and Trust Co., Akron, 
Matthews. Dave S., assistant cashier, 
and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Far.ers 


Matthews. H . & W. Straus & Co, Straus 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Merri!!. Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mever. \. J., Union Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mills, W. C.. New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 


City. 
Muirh:ad, G. C., vice-president, The Stock 
Growers State Bank, Worland, Wyo 
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N 


Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, 
president, St. Paul, Minn, 

Norton, W. W., treasurer, Robbins Burrall Trust 
Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


Oo 


Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown’ Branch, 
N ° 
P 
Parish, R. B., cashier, Bluefield Bank, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 


vice- 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C 
Potter, A. E., president, 

Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
Potts, W. W., treasurer, The Federal Title and 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Publicity Department, St. Louis Union Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Broadway National 


R 


Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Russell, W. W., cashier, First National 

White River Junction, Vt. 


Ss 


Schlenker, Almot, assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Scott, Walker, vice-prisident, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va, 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Clinton, lowa. 
T OK 


Bank, 


First Na- 


Trust 


City National 


Smith, K., Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
bankers, New York City. 
Stephenson, J. E., Atlantic National Bank of 


Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stewart, F. E.. Chi sberoush Dwellings, Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C 
U 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C 
Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Rank, Paterson, N. J. 


Van Name, Miss M. 1.. 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww 


Wadden, John W., Lake County Bank, Madison, 
Ss. D. 


Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
Wilson, C. C.. c/o Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savines Bank. Chicago, Il 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Z 
Zimmerman, Frank A., Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Zimmerman, Paul F., cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIL. 


Williams, F. H., assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Y 





NEW NAMES 


Bennett. H. D., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Kittredge, E. H., advertising manager, Old 

Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Capital Na- 








President Asks State Banks and Trust 






Companies to Join Federal 
Reserve System 





OLLOWING is the full text of 

President Wilson’s appeal to non- 

member state banks and trust companies 
to join the Federal Reserve system. 


“It is manifestly imperative that 
there should be a complete mobilization 
of the banking reserves of the United 
States. All who are familiar with 
financial operations must appreciate the 
importance of developing to the maxi- 
mum our banking power and of provid- 
ing financial machinery adequate for 
meeting the very great financial require- 
ments imposed upon our country by rea- 
son of the war. A vigorous prosecu- 
tion and satisfactory termination of the 
war will depend in no small degree upon 
the ability of the Government not only 
to finance itself, but also to aid the 
governments associated with it in the 
war, which must be kept supplied with 
munitions, fuel, food and supplies of all 
kinds. The banking problem involved 
is one which concerns all banks alike. 
Its solution does not depend upon the 
national banks alone, nor upon the state 
banks. The burden and the privilege 
must be shared by every banking insti- 
tution in the country. The important 
functions of the Federal Reserve Banks 
in the sale of the Government’s security, 
in receiving and transferring the billions 
of dollars involved, in supplying credit 
facilities, and in protecting the reserves 
of the country, have become so familiar 
to all that I am sure it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon or expound them. 

“The extent to which our country can 
withstand the financial strains for which 
we must be prepared wi!l depend very 
largely upon the strength and staying 
power of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The Federal Reserve Act is the only 





constructive financial legislation which 
we have ever had which was broad 
enough to accommodate at the same time 
banks operating under powers granted 
by the general government and banks 
whose charters are granted by the re- 





PRESIDENT WILSON 


spective states. The unification of our 
banking system and the complete mo- 
bilization of reserves are among the 
fundamental principles of the act. 
“The state banking institutions for 
some reason have until recently seemed 
inclined to hold aloof. Congress a few 
months ago prescribed very generous 
terms for the admission of the state 
banks into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, which have removed the objections 
heretofore raised by state banks when 
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considering membership. As the law 
now stands it leaves member state banks 
and trust companies practically undis-- 
turbed in the exercise of all the banking 
powers conferred upon them by the 
states. The law provides also in defi- 
nite terms the conditions upon which 
any state bank or trust company may 
withdraw from the system. Many of 
the largest state banks and trust com- 
panies are now becoming members, real- 
izing that to win the war we must con- 
serve all of the physical, financial and 
moral resources of our country—that 
our finances must rest on the firmest 
possible foundation, and that they must 
be adequately and completely conserved 
so as to respond instantly to every legit- 
imate demand. How can this neces- 
sary condition be brought about and be 
made permanently effective better than 
by the concentration of the banking 
strength of our country in the Federal 
Reserve System? 

“May I not, therefore, urge upon the 
officers and directors of all non-member 
state banks and trust companies which 
have the required amount of capital and 
surplus to make them eligible for mem- 
bership, to unite with the Federal Re- 
serve System now and thereby con- 
tribute their share to the consolidated 
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gold reserves of the country? I feel 
sure that as member banks they will 
aid to a greater degree than is possible 
otherwise in wvromoting the national 
welfare, and that at the same time, by 
securing for themselves the advantages 
offered by the Federal Reserve System, 
they will best serve their own interest 
and the interest of their customers. I 
believe that codperation on the part of 
the banks is a patriotic duty at this 
time, and that membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is a distinct and 
significant evidence of patriotism. 

“There are probably 8,000 or 9,000 
state banks and trust companies eligible 
for membership which have not yet 
united with the system. These institu- 
tions have it in their power to add enor- 
mously to the resources of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, thereby broadening and 
strengthening the foundation upon 
which our whole financial structure must 
rest. Permit me to urge that every 
bank officer and bank director owes a 
solemn obligation to the country which 
I am sure they wish to discharge. I, 
therefore, wish again to impress upon 
them my solemn conviction that they 
can best measure up to their duties and 
responsibilities through membership in 
the Federal Reserve System.” 


Smailer Bank Bills 


HE Comptroller of the Currency 
recently made this announcement: 


“The President has approved a bill 
just passed by Congress, which, it is 
believed, should materially assist in re- 
lieving the scarcity of one and two-dol- 
lar currency notes which now exists in 
many sections of the country. 

“Since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments January 1, 1879, no bank notes 
of smaller denomination than five dol- 
lars have been furnished to national 


banks for issue, and the issue of five- 
dollar bills by national banks has been 
limited to one-third of their total circu- 
lation, the other two-thirds being notes 
of higher denominations. 

“Under this new law every national 
bank will have the right to issue up to 
$25,000 of its circulation in one and 
two-dollar bills, and the limitation 
which has heretofore prevented national 
banks from issuing a larger proportion 
of five-dollar bills is removed.” 
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The National Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
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The National Shawmut Bank in the 
Foreign Field 





Nceconnection 
with the elec- 
tion of Mr. 

John Bolinger as 
vice - president of 
the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Bos- 
ton, announced in a 
recent issue, it may 
* be of interest to the 
general banking fraternity to know that 
this is a new step for this old and 
prominent New England institution. 

The National Shawmut Bank has al- 
ways been conducted on conservative 
lines and while it has been able to main- 
tain a leading position in New England 
through the influential relations of its 
directors and officers, it has not in the 
past gone systematically after foreign 
business. In view of the rapid expan- 
sion in this department among the banks 
in the important financial centers, nota- 
bly New York and Chicago, it is not 
surprising that the leading Boston banks 
are preparing to participate more ac- 
tively in the development of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade. 

Only a year ago the complaint was 
made that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts—although occupying fourth po- 
sition among the States in the value of 
manufactured products, and first in the 
production of boots, shoes and cotton 
goods—was not progressing industrially 
at the same rate as some of the other 
States, and that Massachusetts must 
awake and bend every effort toward 
procuring a larger share of the busi- 
ness of the world. Today, however, 
great progress has been made, as shown 
by the activity of the Port of Boston, 
which has been interestingly analyzed 
in a recent compilation of the National 
Shawmut Bank. 

According to this Foreign Trade Re- 











port, the value of all exports through 
the Port of Boston, for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1917, was $219,638,000 as 
compared with $136,830,000 for the 
previous year, the increase being heavi- 
est in iron and steel products, which 
increased from $21,000,000 to $62.500,- 
000; miscellaneous metals jumped from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000; cotton from 
$6,000,000 to $16,000,000. 

It is evident that with the many com- 
plications and innovations which the 
European war has imposed upon all in- 
ternational business it is difficult to find 
competent men who are familiar with 
these changes and the past and present 
customs in foreign countries. Mr. Bol- 
inger’s experience in international bank- 
ing has been particularly broad. He is 
a naturalized American, born in Switz- 
erland, a country that has furnished so 
manv able bankers, especially to Paris 
and London. 

Mr. Bolinger started his banking ca- 
reer with the Banque Cantonale of Neu- 
chatel and the Banque Commerciale of 
Basle, Switzerland. From there he went 
to the London branch office of the big 
French bank, the Societe Generale 
After a year he went to New York to 
enter, in 1905, the employ of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, then a bank of 
moderate resources, with a staff in its 
Foreign Department of but fifteen men. 
In 1910 he was made assistant manager 
of this department. which has grown 
rapidly, and now employs over 300 
people. 

Having, therefore, practically grown 
up with the Guaranty Trust Company, 
which is today the second largest bank 
in America, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Bolinger’s joining the National Shaw- 
mut Bank will broaden its usefulness 
at this most opportune time, when 
American manufact”rers and exporters 
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must prepare to meet the tremendous 
competition that is sure to come from 
the European countries when the war 
is over. 

Since the war broke out the world’s 
chief money market has been unexpect- 
edly shifted from London to New York. 
The significance of this, however, and 
the further fact that this country 
through the war has emerged as a cred- 





JOHN BOLINGER 


Vice-President, in charge of Foreign Department, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


itor nation from its former position of a 
debtor to the wealthy European coun- 
tries, are as yet little understood. 
Many a business man has still to be told 
that it is now more advantageous for 
him to use dollar credits instead of ster- 
ling credits when importing goods from 
oversea countries, because dollars for 
him do not fluctuate as is the case with 
sterling, because he enjoys a lower dis- 
count rate here than in London and 
also because dollar credits save the com- 
mission formerly paid to the English 
accepting banks. 
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It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the capital required for for- 
eign trade purposes and the movement 
of crops is now from two to three times 
the amount required when the great war 
broke out. The financing of a shipment 
of 100 bales of cotton, for instance, re- 
quired from $5,000 to $6,000 in 1914, 
compared with over $17,000 needed to- 
day, owing to the increased cost of in- 
surance, freight, etc. This also refers 
to commodities which we import, such 
as hides, wool, etc. 

While financial experts fully realize 
that the United States is on the thresh- 
old of a tremendous expansion in its 
commercial credit and loan business 
thanks to the creation of open discount 
markets in all the United States cities 
where the Federal Reserve Bank is es- 
tablished, it is rather remarkable that 
our usually keen and progressive busi- 
ness men are hardly beginning to appre- 
ciate the new situation. The present 
unelastic American way of making the 
wholesaler (and his bank) carry his 
clients by open book accounts was done 
away with in Europe generations ago 
by the free use of bank and trade ac- 
ceptances, which are recognized as the 
most scientific instrument of commercial 
finance. They have the additional ad- 
vantage of providing an ideal bank in- 
vestment for short and long periods, and 
of being self-liquidating; they are un- 
doubtedly the foundation of the highly 
efficient and adaptable banking system 
established in England, France, and 
other countries. 

The entrance into the foreign field of 
the National Shawmut Bank will be wel- 
comed. It has been a mercantile bank 
since its start in 1837; it will, therefore, 
have no difficulty in obtaining its share 
in financing imports and exports, and 
with its large capital and resources 
should soon become an important factor 
in the world’s commercial financing. 

The Shawmut’s latest statement 
shows capital and surplus of $18,875, 
000, deposits of over $136,000,000, 
and total resources of over $187,000,- 
000. Its aggregate letters of credit and 
acceptances then totaled over $29,000,- 








000, as against $7,200,000 on August 
1, a growth that is the best indication 
of the need of such a department in 
New England’s leading bank. 

Preparations are now being made for 
the establishment of the foreign depart- 
ment in the basement of the big Shaw- 
mut Bank building, where it will be 
completely equipped for carrying on 
this most important work. 

Another feature of great importance 
in this connection is the fact that the 
Shawmut has taken an interest in and 
is represented on the board of directors 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
which was organized by Brown Broth- 
ers & Co., Seligman & Co., the Guaranty 
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Trust Co. and others. This institution 
has branches in Paris, Genoa and Bar- 
celona, and is represented by agents in 
Colombia, Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica. It is also repre- 
sented in other countries where local 
laws do not permit the opening of 
branch banks, through stock control of 
the Mercantile Bank of Peru, at Lima; 
the National Bank of Nicaragua; the 
Mercantile Overseas Corporation at 
Guyaquil, Ecuador; the American Mer- 
cantile Bank of Brazil, at Para, and the 
American Mercantile Bank of Venezu- 
ela, at Caracas. The Mercantile Over- 
seas Corporation is also about to open 
a branch at New Orleans. 


The Search for a New World 





By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia 
University, New York , 





A STUPENDOUS contest is on and 

the fate of the principles upon 
which this nation rests, is at stake. We 
have started, with Italy and France and 
Great Britain, on a quest like that of 
Jason of old in his search for the golden 
fleece. We have started to win a war 
for a new world. The old world, the 
world of 1914, the world at home, the 
world abroad, the world in its domestic 
conditions, the world in its international 
relations, that world has gone forever. 
We have started out in quest of a new 
world, and this war is at bottom a con- 
test as to whether that new world is to 
be a place in which men shall live in 
freedom rather than in fear, in peace 
rather than in perpetual dread of war; 
whether it is to be a world of oppor- 
tunity or a world of despotism ; whether 
it is to be a world in which every indi- 
vidual is called upon to give his best 
that he may be his best, or a world 
in which every individual shall take the 
place that is assigned him by a higher 
power to do another’s will, and subject 
to no appeal. We are searching for a 
new world. 





This world is near at hand, or else 
it does not exist at all. Either this 
new world is where we can go out and 
find it, and by our resourcefulness and 
our courage and our skill can create it, 
or else this new world is in the distant 
clouds and is a thing of dreams. If, 
gentlemen, this new world of peace and 
happiness and prosperity and opportun- 
itv and freedom—if this new world of 
which we are in search—is a dream, 
then the greater portion of the human 
race is dreaming. If that is a hopeless 
vision, then the greater portion of the 
human race is absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the unpractical, because, as if sun- 
dered by a knife, mankind finds itself in 
two great camps, professing two oppos- 
ing faiths, pursuing two opposite ideals, 
hopelessly in contradiction, not to be 
compromised, and one to be victorious 
by force. Never in all history has just 
such an issue been presented to men 
before, and that issue presented to Italy, 
to France, to Great Britain, to America, 
awaits decision at the hands of our ca- 
pacity and of our courage. 
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No. 56 Wall Street, Home of the American Foreign Banking Corporation 
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American Foreign Banking 
Corporation 






A Strong Organization for the Financing of International 
Banking and Commercial Business 





HIS institution, which opened for 
business on November 1 at 56 
Wall street, New York, repre- 
sents one of the most important exten- 
sions of American banking operations 
ever undertaken, having for its purpose 
the entrance into the field of interna- 
tional banking under the combined aus- 
pices of a number of the representative 
banks of the United States. It illus- 
trates the principle of codperation as 
applied to banking for this special pur- 
pose. 

It will be recalled that the same 
principle has been widely favored in 
carrying on selling campaigns for 
American goods in foreign countries. 

The question may arise as to why it 
should be necessary or desirable for the 
banks to unite in establishing closer 


connections with foreign countries. 
WHY CLOSER CONNECTIONS 
DESIRABLE 


ARE 


To answer this question involves some 
examination of the problems involved. 

In the first place, from the very na- 
ture of the enterprise, the capital re- 
quired is far above that of the average 
American bank. If a bank from the 
United States enters almost any foreign 
country, it will at once find itself in 
competition with banks whose capital 
equipment is very large, and the Ameri- 
ean bank will lack the confidence it 
should have in order to succeed if its 
capital is small. Should the American 


bank wish to establish branches, it can 
hardly expect to do so without the quali- 
fication of large capital, and the mag- 
nitude of the transactions which must 
be undertaken in the foreign field makes 
a like demand. 





But there are grounds aside from the 
large capital required which have kept 
the banks of this country from ven- 
turing far from home. The chief of 
these is the disposition of the banks 
to do business in localities and under 
conditions which are known to them, 
and to be content with the profits which 
may be had without exploring unknown 
fields. 


THE FIRST SERIOUS MOVEMENT 


Until the last year or so the attempts 
to establish American banks abroad 
were of the most desultory character. 
It was not until the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and its subsequent 
amendment authorizing foreign banking 
that any really serious movement in this 
direction was noticeable. 

The Federal Reserve Act authorized 
national banks with $1,000,000 capital 
and over to establish branches, with 
the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. But there was no sudden rush 
of banks into foreign countries. In 
fact, although the act did not in any 
respect grant a monopoly of the new 
privilege, a single institution practically 
had the field to itself, solely because it 
had the capital and the equipment which 
fitted it for this extended banking pre- 
rogative. 

But the Federal Reserve Act was 
amended so as to permit the organiza- 
tion of a bank specifically designed for 
foreign trade, the stock of which should 
be owned by other banks. 

It was under this provision of law 
that the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation was formed. The repre- 
sentative character of the new bank 
is seen by the fact that among the own- 
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President American Foreign Banking Vice-President American Foreign Banking 
Corporation Corporation 


Officers’ Quarters, American Foreign Banking Corporation 
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ers of its shares are the following lead- 
ing American banks: Chase National 
Bank, New York; Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; First National Bank, 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia; Canal Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans; National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis ; Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Chicago; First and Se- 
curity National Bank, Minneapolis; 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati; 
Anglo and London-Paris National 
Bank, San Francisco, and First Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. 

Needless to say that a bank having 
such a list of shareholders to which 
other banks will be added with the need 
for greater capital as business develops 
—will be managed in accordance with 
the highest standards of banking skill 
and integrity, and that its operations 
will be in no sense sectional or in the 
interest of certain groups of manufac- 
turers and traders, but that it will be 
broadly representative of American 
financial, industrial and commercial in- 
terests. 

To the list of reasons already given 
as to why the majority of American 
banks have been reluctant to go into 
foreign banking may be added another 

that this is a department of banking 
which requires not only large capital 
but knowledge and experience of a 
particular kind, with a large staff of 
officers and employees who are specially 
fitted to undertake such service. It re- 
quires, in fact, both a special type of 
bank and a special type of banker. 

It is believed that all the foregoing 
essentials of a bank completely 
equipped and manned for international 
banking service are combined in the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation, 
which now offers its facilities to the 
banks and to the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country in han- 
dling their trade with the outside world. 
The expectation is that the banks inter- 
ested as shareholders, and many others, 
will employ the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation in handling their 
foreign business, relying on its special 
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THOMAS FREDERICK ASPDEN 


Vice-President American Foreign Banking 
Corporation 


facilities to afford a maximum of effi- 
ciency. 


PRACTICE EVOLVED BY WORLD’S GREAT 
NATIONS 


The organization of a bank for 
special forms of service conforms to the 
practice evolved by the world’s great 
commercial nations. Institutions like 
the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and the Bank of Japan are the 
best-known illustrations, now somewhat 
paralleled by our Federal Reserve 
Banks. In addition to the great central 
banking institutions named nearly all 
the leading commercial countries have 
special types of banks, such as indus- 
trial and mortgage banks and those or- 
ganized for foreign service. 

The fact that America has become the 
foremost trading nation of the world, 
and that temporarily if not permanently 
the world’s financial centre has shifted 
from London to New York calls for 
the reorganization of our banking sys- 
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Main Banking Room and Public Lobby, American Foreign Banking Corporation 





Another View of Officers’ Quarters, and Public Lobby, American Foreign Banking Ccrporation 
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Partial View One of the Private Consultation Chambers, American Foreign Banking Corporation 


tem to meet the needs of the times. It 
was especially desirable that there 
should be an institution like the Amer- 
ican Foreign Banking Corporation, em- 
bodying in its organization the various 
factors of success which this institu- 
tion possesses. This will serve to place 
the American manufacturer and those 
engaged in foreign trade more nearly 
on an equality with their competitors 
in other lands who have had the advan- 
tage of the very highest form of bank- 
ing service. It will, moreover, save the 
other banks of the country from the 
risks they might incur by entering a 
department of banking which was un- 
familiar to them, for which they were 
poorly fitted, and at the same time will 
place ready to their hands the most per- 
fect form of special banking service for 
handling their own foreign dealings. 
THE IDEAL IN BANK ORGANIZATION 
Indeed, the American Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation, in its freedom from the 


objection of monopoly, in its represen- 
tative character, and in the high stand- 


ing of its sponsors, approaches the ideal 
in bank organization. It has not been 
formed in the slightest spirit of antag- 
onist to any institution. On the con- 
trary, it most heartily recognizes the 
cnergy and courage shown by the banks 
already operating along somewhat simi- 
lar lines, and inasmuch as the develop- 
ment of this phase of American banking 
is still in the primary stage the belief 
is expressed by those concerned in the 
new bank’s management that there is 
abundant room for all—in fact, much 
greater opportunities for the develop- 
ment of this feature of American bank- 
ing than are likely to be exhausted for 
many years to come. 

Nor is it intended to compete with 
local banks, but rather to supply them 
with better means for transacting their 
foreign business, believing that they 
will find this new instrumentality so 
highly serviceable to them and to their 
dealers that the use of it in its special 
line may become an added source of 
profit to them through its efficiency. 

Since Tue Bankers MaGazine has 
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long advocated the formation of a bank 
of this character, it welcomes the new- 
comer into the banking field with more 
than ordinary satisfaction, believing 
that it is destined to play a most im- 
portant part in the extension of Amer- 
ican commercial, industrial and financial 


prestige. | 


THE MANAGEMENT 


The fact that the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation is owned by a 
number of the leading banks of the 
country guarantees an exceptionally 
high standard of management, both with 
reference to the board of directors and 
the executive officers. Special care has 
been exercised in selecting the latter 
so as to have at the head of tle bank 
and in charge of the various depart- 
ments men who are thoroughly qualified 
for their respective duties. It is be- 
lieved that this object has been attained. 

At the head of the institution is Archi- 
bald Kains, president; Hayden B. 
Harris and Thomas Frederick Aspden 
are vice-presidents, and Charles A. 
Mackenzie is secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Kains has had a long experience 
in banking, having served in the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce for twenty- 
five years, entering the employ of that 
Bank in 1882. After service at a num- 
ber of Canadian points, including Lon- 
don, Toronto and Montreal, he was sent 
to New York where he spent seven 
years in the Agency of the Bank there. 
With the exception of one year spent in 
Montreal, he has been in this country 
ever since. He represented his Bank 
in New Orleans, Chicago, Seattle and 
San Francisco, and in 1908, when oc- 
cupying the position of manager in the 
last mentioned city, accepted the posi- 
tion of special examiner of all clearing 
house banks of that city, under a con- 
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tract which he was allowed to break in 
1914, in order to enable him to accept 
the Governorship of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in the Twelfth District, in 
which latter position he continued until 
July of this year. 

Mr. Harris was born in Chicago, the 
son of the late N. W. Harris, banker 
and philanthropist. He entered the em- 
ploy of N. W. Harris & Co., bankers, 
in Chicago, in 1905, and served in vari- 
ous capacities in that firm and later in 
its affiliated banking houses in Boston 
and New York until January, 1916, 
when he retired from Harris, Forbes & 
Co., New York, to assist in organizing 
the American Foreign Banking Corpor- 
ation. He is also a director of the 
American Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Haytian-American Corporation 
and member of the executive committee 
of the National Security League. 

Mr. Aspden is a native of Manchester, 
England. He entered the employ of 
the Merchants Bank at London, Ont., 
in 1881, where he remained until 1888. 
From then until 1904 he was with the 
First National Bank of Chicago, and 
then engaged in special work for the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, traveling 
in connection with foreign business on 
the European continent. He was su- 
pervisor of the Bank of Commerce, look- 
ing after foreign accounts and interna- 
tional relations, until July, 1917, when 
he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. Mr. Aspden has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study and develop- 
ment of business with foreign countries 
and is considered a specialist in this 
line. 

The American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration was formed with a capital of 
$2,500,000 and surplus of $900,000, 
which will be increased as circumstances 
require. 
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Northern New England’s Largest Bank 





HE steady growth of Maine’s in- 
dustries, especially those located 
in and near Portland, created 

in 1906 an urgent demand for capital— 
in fact for another bank. Thus the in- 
corporation of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
was brought about on April 9 of that 
vear. The first officers were: Presi- 
dent, Edward P. Ricker; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles S. Cook and Frederick 
Odell Conant; secretary and treasurer, 
Ernest J. Eddy. 

The directors were men of estab- 
lished reputation for successful activity 
in the business life of the State. Thor- 
oughly informed upon all local condi- 
tions, they enabled the bank to furnish 








Public Foyer, 


Fidelity Trust Co. 





FREDERICK ODELL CONANT 
President Fidelity Trust Co., Portland, Maine 
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Here centers the travel and commercial life of Maine—Monument Square and the Fidelity Trust Building 
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ARTHUR T. SPRING 


GEORGE H. WEEKS 





THEODORE GOULD 


Vice-Presidents, Fidelity Trust Co. 


substantial backing for the development 
of home enterprises— the smaller as 
well as the more extensive. 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


In organizing the Fidelity Trust Co. 
it was the purpose of its founders to 
offer a source of strong financial sup- 
port to the large and rapidly growing 
business interests of the city and State 
of Maine, thus supplying that aid to 
legitimate local enterprises which busi- 
ness men of the State had in the past 
so often found necessary to seek abroad. 
An important factor in the bank’s prog- 
ress has been a personal interest in the 


business affairs of every customer. Re- 
gardless of the amount of money in- 
volved, it has been the bank’s purpose 
to offer in every case the best service 
available—best from the standpoint of 
efficiency and expediency. 


HISTORY OF BANK SHOWS RAPID GROWTH 


During the past eleven years the 
sanguine expectations of the bank’s 
founders have been more than realized 
and at present this institution has the 
distinction of being the largest general 
banking house east of Boston. 

On August 8, 1908, the company ab- 
sorbed the National Traders Bank, and 





W. S. HAMMONS 
Vice-President 


CAPT. WILLIAM P. NORTON 
Treasurer 


SILAS F. SKILLIN 
Secretary 


Officials of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
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Main Banking Room, Fidelity Trust Co. 
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Banking Lobby, Trust and Audit Departments, Fidelity Trust Co. 


on April 15, 1910, the Portland Trust 
Co., which had bought previously the 
interests of Swan & Barrett, private 
bankers, and of the Merchants National 
Bank. With the consolidation of the 
Portland Trust Co., the bank came into 
possession of the lease of the Portland 
Saft Deposit Co. April 22, 1910, the 
original capital stock and surplus of 
$150,000 each were both increased to 
$400,000. 

The following statement shows the 
actual growth of the bank since its in- 
corporation: 


TRUST 

NO. OF INVEST- 

DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS MENTS 

1906 (About) 1,100 $633,018 None 
1908 2,502 1,251,284 $1,600 
1910 7,416 6,983,318 1,495,225 
1912 12,340 8,058,298 2,017,612 
1914 15,687 9,003,403 5,949,970 
1917 21,297 12,920,596 7,102,817 
THE CENTER OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


Portland possesses no other location 
so naturally adapted to facilitate bank- 


ing, to best accommodate merchants, 
citizens, suburbanites and visitors as 
Monument Square. Here center the 
travel and commercial life of Maine. 
The Fidelity Trust Co. has always been 
identified with this Square and since 
the annexation of the Portland Trust 
Co. a branch office has also been con- 
tinuously maintained on Exchange 
Street, in the center of the wholesale 
and commission district. To this branch, 
which includes a department of safe 
deposit and storage vaults, merchants 
and other business men located in that 
section of the city have convenient ac- 
cess. 

In 1910, having outgrown its original 
banking offices, the company moved 
across the Square into its present home. 
This structure is built of concrete and 
steel and is absolutely fireproof. 

The entire main floor, basement and 
mezzanine balcony are occupied by the 
company, together with several offices 
on the second floor. As a matter of in- 
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Partial View of 33-ton Doors and Main Vault Entrance, Fidelity Trust Co. 











Interior of Safe Deposit Vault, Fidelity Trust Co. 
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terest the bank uses 15,000 square feet 
of floor space in this building. 

Two entrances lead from the Square 
to the foyer, a spacious, evenly lighted, 
well ventilated and pleasant room. The 
decorations, including the two large 
writing tables, are of Italian marble. 
Two pages are always in attendance 
and are ready to give customers or vis- 
itors any desired information. 

At the left of the main entrance are 
the bond, credit, loan and general bank- 
ing departments, back of which are the 
president’s office and private consulta- 
tion rooms. At the right are the trust, 
savings and audit departments. All of 
these departments are easily accessible 
to everv patron. At the head of each 
is an official who daily devotes a definite 
proportion of his time to the bank’s 
patrons. Frequent committee meetings 
of the officers aid them materially in 
keeping the various departments run- 
ning smoothly and without friction, as 
well as to keep informed of the bank's 
twenty thousand devositors. 

The directors’ room is also at the 
right of the main entrance. This is a 
large rectangular room paneled in ma- 
hogany and comfortably furnished with 
leather upholstered chairs of the same 
wood. A massive mahogany table oc- 
cupies the center of this apartment. A 
beautiful Tiffany lamp is the only orna- 
ment. 

Directly in front of the main entrance 
are the eleven tellers’ cages, behind 
which are the nine bookkeepers who 
make record of all checking transac- 
tions, 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


At the right of these windows is the 
Women’s Department. A special effort 
has been made to meet the require- 
ments of women by placing at their dis- 
posal and for their exclusive use a 
tastefully decorated and well furnished 
room. Here is to be found everything 
that may be wished to please the most 
discriminating. Directly next to this 
room has been placed a teller to handle 
the accounts of women patrons. The 
officers of this bank are ready to offer 
every courtesy and ‘assistance to all 
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women in the transaction of their finan- 
cial affairs. 

The mezzanine balcony is occupied 
by the check-tellers, transit and analy- 
sis departments as well as the various 
department stenographers. Here also 
are accommodations for the printing 
and addressograph equipment. 

On the second floor the company has 
several offices which the statement de- 
partment occupies. 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Every modern precaution for the pro- 
tection of valuables is taken in the safe 
deposit department, and every facility 
for the convenience of box holders is 
provided. This department is located 
in the basement of the building and 
may be reached by four elevators. The 
concrete and armor-plated vault con- 
tains over 1,400 individual safes or 
boxes. Two emergency and double main 
doors, weighing 3214 tons, protect the 
vault’s contents from fire, earthquake, 
borbardment ard the safe-cracksman. 
Additional protection is secured by the 
installation of the appliances of the 
Bankers’ Electric Protective Associa- 
tion. Two armed attendants are on 
guard here day and night. 

Twenty-three booths varying in size 
to meet the demands of one to a dozen 
or more persons are equipped with glass 
tables and writing materials, such as a 
box renter may need. 

In regard to the general equipment 
of the bank, nothing has been spared 
in making its present home complete in 
every detail. The most modern sys- 
tems and devices are used in every de- 
partment and a constant effort is made 
to progress with the times. A conspic- 
uous feature of the office is its con- 
servative appearance throughout, which 
is consistent with the bank’s history of 
successful achievement. 


INVITATION 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
the public and bankers, by the officers, 
directors and staff of seventy employees 
of Northern New England’s largest 
general banking institution, who may 
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wish to know them personally or be 
shown about the many departments of 
a modern trust company. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: 


Charles.Sumner Cook, chairman of 
board; Frederick O. Conant, president; 
Arthur T. Spring, George H. Weeks, 
Theodore Gould, Walter S. Hammons, 
vice-presidents; William P. Norton, 
treasurer; Harry F. Merrill, assistant 
treasurer; Silas F. Skillin, secretary; 
James B. Crist, trust officer; Walter P. 
Deering, auditor. 

Directors, Edville G. Abbott, Silas B. 
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Adams, Charles D. Alexander, Charles 
I. Bailey, Arthur S. Bosworth, Nathan 
Clifford, Frederick O. Conant, Charles 
Sumner Cook, Fred E. Eastman, Bert 
M. Fernald, Geo. L. Gerrish, Louis B. 
Goodall, Robert Hale, James C. Ham- 
len, Charles C. Harmon, Charles M. Hay, 
Albert H. Hinds, Justin M. Leavitt, 
Adam P. Leighton, Frank M. Low, 
Franklin C. Payson, Ernest A. Randall, 
Edward P. Ricker, J. Henry Rines, 
David W. Snow, Constant Southworth, 
Arthur T. Spring, Geo. M. Stanwood, 
Joseph W. Symonds, Blaine S. Viles, 
A. H. Walker, Frederick Walker, Geo. 
H. Weeks, Scott Wilson. 


Advantage of the Bank Advice of Credit 





By L. W. CRAIG, Assistant Cashier National Stock Yards National 
Bank, National Stock Yards, IIl. 





OMPLYING with your request to 

give some information regarding 
our advice of credit to our bank ac- 
counts, wish to state that in order to 
show the true value of this advice it 
is necessary to mention the name of our 
institution. 

It was not until 1908 that the Stock 
Yards Bank, which was incorporated 
under the Illinois laws, was converted 
into the National Stock Yards National 
Bank, and had any need of the bank 
advice, as it was not until this time that 
we conceived the idea to solicit country 
bank accounts, on a Stock Yards basis. 
That is, to have them instruct their cus- 
tomers to have the commission firm de- 
posit the proceeds of the shippers’ cat- 
tle, on date of sale, with the National 
Stock Yards National Bank, for use of 


the country bank, and advice of the 
shipper. 

From this time on the growth of our 
bank continued year after year, and we 
attribute the greater part of our in- 
crease to this credit advice, as it places 
all Stock Yards business on a cash ba- 
sis, and gives the shipper the security 
of a bank advice, in preference to a 
personal check. 

Either the check or the advice of 
credit is apt to be lost in the mails, the 
difference being that if the check is lost, 
the shipper has to ask for duplicate; or 
if the commission firm has given his 
check to the bank in lieu of their ex- 
change, he will have to stop payment 
on the bank’s draft and give indemnity 
bond, to safeguard the bank; and while 
all this is havpening, the shipper is out 
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the use of his money, as well as the 
country bank. Should the bank advice 
be lost, the shipper has only to notify 
his bank, which will either telegraph or 
telephone us, and we will advise if the 
shipment in question has been placed 
with us on date of sale, in which case 
there need be no bond given, nor dupli- 
cate issued, and the country bank has 
been drawing its interest on proceeds 
from date of sale. 

The advice is a triplicate form writ- 
ten by the commission firm, the amount 
taken from the shipper’s account of sale. 
We work a color scheme on the advice, 
that is, a white, a yellow, and a blue 
slip. The three are deposited with us, 
we mailing the white slip to the bank, 
after it is signed by an officer. This 
notifies the banker that we are credit- 
ing his account with a certain amount of 
money for use of his customer, giving 
the name of the shipper, and the com- 
mission man by whom the amount was 
deposited. The yellow advice is an 
office memorandum, which serves as a 
deposit ticket for our bookkeeper, and 
the blue slip is stamped, but not ne- 
gotiable, and given back to the com- 
mission firm. This is his receipt for 
the money. 

The shipper is notified of the trans- 
action by the commission firm’s writing 
a memorandum on his account of sales 
that the proceeds thereof were placed 
with the National Stock Yards National 
Bank, for the credit of the home bank, 
and his use. 

The advice which goes to the country 
bank is not negotiable, but is valid, 
when officially stamped and signed. 


A Spirit of Co-operation 
By Cuar.tes A. Hinscu 


E must instill a patriotic and 

broad-minded spirit of coépera- 
tion in this country between the Gov- 
ernment, our bankers, our merchants 
and manufacturers, our farmers and our 
laboring classes. If we succeed in this 
cifort we will emerge from this conflict 
a country with a newborn national 
spirit, self-reliant and efficient, with a 
merchant marine flying the Stars and 
Stripes to carry our products to all 
parts of the world, and an army and 
navy calculated to inspire respect for 
the rights and property of our citizens, 
wherever they may be. 





CHARLES ,A. HINSCH 


President American Bankers Association ; President 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman of Board, Bethlehem Steel Company 


EUGENE G. GRACE 
President Bethlehem Steel Company 


Bethlehem Steel Company 





**The real test of business greatness is in giving opportunity to others.” 
g g g y 


tn this great American in- 
dustry there looms the figure of 
one man—Charles M. Schwab. 
He disclaims being a genius, and in 
studying the principles and_ policies 
upon which the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration has been built up, one is dis- 
posed to agree with him. There are a 
few outstanding peaks in Mr. Schwab’s 
business philosophy to which attention 
may be invited, for they go far to illus- 
trate his extraordinary success. 
First—Work hard vourself and se- 


—Cuaries M. Scuwaps. 


lect as your lieutenants those who are 
distinguished from their fellows by their 
industry. 

Second—Think ahead of the imme- 
diate demands of your present job. 

Third—Make integrity the unbending 
rule of your life. 

Fourth—Recognize that men who 
contribute, as laborers or executives, to 
the upbuilding of a business and to its 
efficient conduct are deserving of ade- 
quate rewards. 

These principles are simple and as 
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General View of Bethlehem Steel Company’s South Bethlehem Works 
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old as the hills, but they are neglected 
by the majority of men either in whole 
or in part. 

It is evident that Mr. Schwab under- 
stands steel—that he knows his business 
—but any man, engaged in any kind of 
business, may acquire a mastery of its 
details by study and enthusiasm for the 
work in which he is engaged. 

To his own industry and enthusiasm 
Mr. Schwab has joined the ability to 
select men of like qualities and those 
of practical vision, who wisely think of 
the job ahead as well as the one in 
hand. Rewarding these men so fully 
for their industry and ability as to of- 
fer the highest incentive to the greatest 
possible effort. he has found the phi- 
losopher’s stone as applied to business. 
As will be seen, while the formula is 
plain and simple, ihe results of its 
application read like magic. 

The most interesting thing about this 
great organization, however, is not the 
great mills, the wonderful products 
turned out, nor the immense sums of 
money earned, but the man who is its 
dominating figure. The poet who de- 
clared that the proper study of man- 
kind is man, had the right idea; and 
so the best way to study Bethlehem 
Steel is to study the man who has been 
the chief instrument in its creation. 

What need is there to say that Mr. 
Schwab’s start in life was humble? How 
many Americans worth their salt start- 
ed otherwise? That is one reason why 
he became a successful man. As a boy 
he learned the lessons of work and of 
self-reliance. The struggle in early life 
hardened his muscles, tcughened his 
mental fibre and taught him to depend 
upon himself. 

The principal characteristics of this 
man, as of all men who amount to any- 
thing, are faith and practical vision. To 
believe in something worth believing in, 
to see clearly and surely ahead, and 
then to work without let-up for the 
realization of the belief and the vision— 
with these qualities, combined with in- 
tegrity, the forward march of no man 
can be stopped. 

You may study Mr. Schwab's career 
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as you will without getting much else 
out of it, and it is a safe guess that he 
is quite content to let it go at that. 

Let us try to get a guage of the man 
by what he says. His views are thus 
stated in a little book of which he is 
the author—‘Succeeding with What 
You Have.” 





“For thirty-six years I have been 
moving among workingmen in what is 
now the biggest branch of American in- 
dustry, the steel business. In that time 
it has been my fortune to watch most 
of the present leaders rise from the 
ranks, ascend step by step to places 
of power. These men, I am convinced, 
are not natural prodigies. They won 
out by using normal brains to think be- 
yond their manifest daily duty.” 

% * * * 


“There is not a man in power at our 
Bethlehem Steel works to-day who did 
not begin at the bottom and work his 
way up, round by round, simply by 
using his head and his hands a little 
more freely and a little more effectively 
than the man beside him.” 
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“T have always felt that the surest 
way to qualify for the job just ahead 
is to work a little harder than any one 
else on the job one is holding down.” 


x * * * * 


“The best investment a young man 
starting out in business can possibly 
make is to give all his time, all his ener- 
gies, to work—just plain, hard work.” 

* * * * * 


“The man who has done his best has 
done everything. The man who has 
done less than his best has done noth- 
ing.” 

*% * * * * 


“Nothing is more fatal to success than 
taking one’s job as a matter of course.” 


* * *& * * 


“If more persons would get so en- 
thused over their day’s work that some- 
one vould have to remind them to go 
out to lunch, there would be more hap- 
piness in the world and less indigestion. 
If you must be a glutton, be a glutton 
‘er work.” 





“IT have yet to hear an instance where 
misfortune hit a man because he worked 
overtime. I know lots of instances 
where it hit men who did not.” 

* x * “ x 

“If a young man entering industry 
were to ask me for advice, I would say: 
Don’t be afraid of imperiling your 
health by giving a few extra hours to 
the company that pays your salary. 
Don’t be reluctant about putting on 
overalls. Bare hands grip success bet- 
ter than kid gloves. Be thorough in 
all things, no matter how small or dis- 
tasteful. The man who counts his hours 
and kicks about his salary, is a self- 
elected failure.” 

* * * * * 


“The fellow who sits still and does 
what he is told will never be told to 
do big things.” 

+ * * * * 

“Integrity is one of the mightiest fac- 
tors in salesmanship. If you have a 
reputation for stating facts exactly, for 
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Armor Plate Vault made and installed by Bethlehem Steel Company for the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








never attempting to gain momentary ad- 
vantage through exaggeration, you pos- 
sess the basis of all successful sales- 
manship.” 
* * * * * 
“Nothing is so plentiful in America 
as opportunity. There are more jobs 
for forceful men than there are force- 
ful men to fill them.” 
* * * * * 
“Real success is won only by hard, 
honest, persistent toil.” 
+ * * * . 


“T love to appeal to the American 
spirit of conquest in my men, the spirit 
of doing things better than any ~ te has 
ever done them before.” 

* * * * * 

“The Bethlehem profit-sharing sys- 
tem is based on my belief that every 
man should get exactly what he makes 
himself worth.” 

* * * 

“Many men fail because they do not 
see the importance of being kind and 


* * 
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View of Armor Plate Vault made and installed by Bethlehem Steel Company for the E. P. Wilbur Trust 





Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


courteous to the men under them. Kind- 
ness to everybody always pays for it- 
sell.” 

* * * * * 

“TI believe in people marrying young, 
for a happy married life is one of the 
best inspirations a man can have.” 

* * * * * 


“T have always believed that the aris- 
tocracy of any country should be the 
men who have succeeded—the men who 
have aided in upbuilding their country 
—the men who have contributed to the 
efficiency and happiness of their fellow 
men.” 


So homely and simple and old-fash- 
ioned are these business maxims that 
you might think them taken from some 
old dog-eared copybook; but the man 
who set them down was at 39 the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. and is now the head of the 
3ethlehem Steel Corporation, the hold- 
ing company for Bethlehem Steel and 
its subsidiaries. Not long ago he was 





offered some sixty million dollars for a 
half-interest in the latter, and refused 
the offer. 

It has been seen that Mr. Schwab 
believes in paying a man what he makes 
himself worth. This is the policy 
which has brought into the service of 
Bethlehem Steel men of the greatest 
ability and skill, because they feel that 
they will be paid what they are worth. 
It is the profit-sharing system, 
whereby men are rewarded for the 
excellence of their work and _ the 
productiveness of their efforts, for 
economies introduced even in the sim- 
plest operations, for the saving in fuel 
and in the up-keep of machinery and 
equipment, or in administrative details, 
and applies alike to all, from the men 
who run wheelbarrows to President 
Grace himself. 

In President Grace’s career we have 
a striking example of the qualifications 
that round out and complete the ideal 
success. 

Mr. Grace was born in Goshen, N. J., 
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General View of No. 2 Gun Shop, Bethlehem Steel Company 


on August 27, 1876, and after graduat- 
ing from Lehigh University as an elec- 
trical engineer, entered the employ of 
the company in a minor position, but 
the qualities that make for success 
brought him one responsibility after the 
other, and as the increasing demands 
of a constantly widening field grew and 
multiplied, the many-sided character 
and the leadership of Mr. Grace had 
fuller opportunities to display them- 
selves. 

Himself a worker of tireless energy, 
he has the happy faculty of gathering 
around him lieutenants who understand 
him as by intuition, and who are im- 
bued with his own spirit and who follow 
where his clear vision leads the way. 

And to these lieutenants he gives the 
fullest measure of acknowledgment for 
all that is accomplished by this wonder- 
ful organization, and they share most 
generously in the material rewards. 

These are some of the qualities that 
compel success. There is one more— 
the keystone of the arch—as those who 
best know Mr. Grace describe it, “If 


you want to do business with Grace you 
must enter court with clean hands.” 

The substance of the profit-sharing 
system, referred to above, is that it 
offers a practical incentive to men to do 
their best, with the assurance that their 
efforts will be rewarded. Of course, 
there is a minimum below which no 
man’s earnings fall, but the best-paid 
men are those who are ambitious to in- 
crease their incomes and who by skill 
and industry carn a great deal more. 
Mr. Schwab is proud to think his men 
are among the most highly paid em- 
ployes in the steel industry. He feels 
that the same principles, in modified 
form to suit special conditions, can be 
applied to nearly all kinds of business, 
thus tending to abolish labor troubles, 
and by the simple expedient of giving 
to labor its just reward—a policy whose 
success in this case has been undisputed. 

Mr. Schwab has thus expressed him- 
self on this point: 

“To make money is a good thing; 
but it is a far better thing to be able 
to create opportunities for other men 
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View of 16-inch Coast Defense Guns in process of manufacture, No. 2 gun shop, Bethlehem Steel Company 


to work out their own salvation in life 
with happiness and contentment. 

“Though Bethlehem has prospered, 
the fact about Bethlehem in which I 
most keenly rejoice is that, whereas in 
1915 we employed 23,000 nien, in 1916 
some 70,000 men are on our payrolls. 
In 1915 our total payroll was $22,500,- 
000; in 1916 it is at the rate of $72,- 
000,000 a year, or $6,000,000 a month. 
The average earnings of each wage- 
earner in our employ were a little over 
$900 per man in 1915, whereas our fig- 
ures for 1916 show average earnings of 
nearly $1,200 per man, an increase of 
more than 30 per cent. 

“The labor problem is far from be- 
ing solved, but if the managers of in- 
dustry can develop some universal plan 
which will make labor not only well 
paid but happy in doing the work itself, 
one of the greatest possible boons to 
mankind will have been realized.” 


He applied the profit-sharing plan to 
his own home by offering his steward 
ten per cent. of the first thousand dollars 
he was able to save in household ex- 
pense, twenty-five per cent. of the sec- 
ond thousand, and one-half of the third 
thousand. The expense of operating 
the house was cut in two under this 
pian, 


The “little town of Bethlehem,” 
which has now become the centre of 
warlike industries, had a most pacific 
origin. It was founded by Moravian 
colonists on Christmas eve, in the year 
1741, and was named in honor of the 
birthplace of the Prince of Peace. 

But Bethlehem, great as has been 
its fame on account of the manufacture 
of guns and munitions, has a very big 
share of the ordinary steel business of 
the country. Mr. Schwab, speaking at 
a banquet tendered him at the Lotus 
Club in New York by several hundred 
representative business men, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1916, thus voiced this purpose: 


“Bethlehem Steel has planned a 
building and construction program in- 
volving an outlay over the next few 
years of about $100,000,000. This con- 
stitutes, I believe, the largest single 
construction undertaking ever entered 
upon by a single industrial corporation. 
Bethlehem Steel activities up to now 
have been mainly in the production of 
ordnance products and munitions. But 
we are planning for peace. We want 
Bethlehem to have an efficient ordnance 
making plant, sufficiently large to serve 
the needs of our own country, for 
Europe will no longer need us. 

“So when our plan of improvements 
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14,000 Ton Armor Plate Press Forge Built by Bethlehem Steel Company 


is completed the twenty-five component 
parts of Bethlehem Steel will consist 
of only one part ordnance making, four 
parts shipbuilding, and twenty parts the 
manufacture of steel for commercial 
purposes. Bethlehem will have ceased 
to be primarily an ordnance-making 


corporation. Profits of war will have 
been turned into implements of peace. 

“When the war is over there will of 
necessity be a reduction in the demand 
for munition steel, and there will be some 
recession in steel prices generally. But 
the domestic demands for steel rails, 


Blowing Engine delivering 25,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Built by Bethlehem Steel Company 
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for building, and for numerous other 
purposes, await only a more normal con- 
dition of trade to press forward for 
prompt satisfaction. Those domestic de- 
mands alone will absorb our steel ca- 
pacity for many years. 

“A period of depression will come 
some time, and it may be severe, but it 
will not become acute, in my judgment, 
until at least three to five years after 
the war is ended. 

“This country cannot stand still. The 
United States produced only 1,000,000 
tons of steel in 1880, while this year 
40,000,000 tons have been produced. 
When the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was formed, fifteen years ago, the 
annual steel production of the country 
was only 12,000,000 tons and many be- 
lieved we were then at the zenith of 
the steel business. 

“My own belief is that we are just 
as far from the zenith today as we 
were in 1901.” 


Here again we get a glimpse of the 
man’s large faith in the future. There 
is a striking illustration of how that 
faith was vindicated in another instance. 
Mr. Schwab tells it in the book already 
mentioned (“Succeeding With What 
You Have”): 


“Once I wrote to Mr. Carnegie about 


“ Ore Bridges” 


in Bethlehem Steel Company’s storage yard 


a rail mill which we had designed at 
Braddock, and announced enthusias- 
tically that when the mill was com- 
pleted it would roll over a thousand 
tons of rails a day. 

““T see no objection to the amount 
of money you want to spend,’ Mr. Car- 
negie wrote back, ‘but I want to exact 
one promise from you, that you will 
never tell any one we were foolish 
enough to suppose that this country 
would ever require a mill to make one 
thousand tons of rails a day.’ 

“Now, think of us, after this short 
time, making from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand tons of steel rails a 


day !” 


The ability wisely to look ahead to 
the needs of the future is one of Mr. 
Schwab’s characteristics which must al- 
ways be kept in mind in estimating his 
career. 

Bethlehem Steel is the outgrowth of 
the old Bethlehem Iron Company, 
founded in 1861 through the efforts of 
Joseph Wharton, the financier, and 
John Fritz, the practical metallurgist. 
The latter saw the possibilities of the 
Bessemer process and decided to engage 
in the manufacture of steel at Bethlehem 
and this was done in the fall of 1873. 
The new establishment moved along in a 
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View of Battle Ship “ Rivadavia,” built for the Argentine navy by the Fore River Ship Building Corporation, 
a Subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Company 


quietly prosperous way, devoting its 
activities chiefly to commercial iron and 
steel, but beginning to make armour- 
plate in 1886. By 1909 the Bethlehem 





15,000 horse-power Turbine built by Bethlehem Steel 
Company for the Canadian and Niagara 
Power Company 


Iron Company had a capital of $7,500,- 
000, and it was in that year that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was formed. 
Prior to this, in 1901, the great United 
States Steel Corporation had been or- 
ganized with Mr. Schwab as president. 
Suggestions for a merger of certain steel 
properties having been made, Mr. 
Schwab purchased the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, but later sold it to J. P. Mor- 
gan for what he paid for it. When in 
1902 the plans were formed for organ- 
izing the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, Mr. Schwab again bought 
back the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
merging it with the new concern, and 
out of this grew the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, the holding company for 
the subsidiary organizations, with capi- 


tal as stated: 

Oe $15,000,000 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 1,000,000 
Uniom Imom WOFES ..séccccccccsns 2,000,000 
Sam’! L. Moore & Sons, Corp. ...... 300,000 
Carteret Improvement Co. 300,000 
Crescent Shipyard 300,000 
Bath Iron Works 500,000 
Vs Ce ke esceenees 100,000 
Eastern Shipbuilding Co. 300,000 


Total 


$19,800,000 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation had 
$15,000,000 of preferred stock, $15,- 
000,000 of common and $3,000,000 of 
bonds. 

Then the important thing happened. 
Mr. Schwab resigned the presidency 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
in 1903 and shortly afterwards became 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. From this time the rise in 
business has been extraordinary. The 
number of employees increased from 
less than 10,000 to about 75,000, and 
from a financial position that was not 
enviable the earnings on the common 
shares began paying a handsome divi- 
dend and tlie shares themselves showed 
a corresponding and marked advance in 
value. There were, of course, excep- 
tional causes for this marked rise in the 
value of the stock, the enormous war 
orders Mr. Schwab had received in 
Europe being the chief. But other in- 
fluences were making the shares valu- 
able, particularly the policy of putting 
back profits into the concern in the 
shape of expansions and betterments, 
and it is estimated that by the close of 
1919, $89,000,000 will have gone into 
new construction. Thus the common 
stock has an accrued value much en- 
hanced. 

Since 1904 the pig-iron capacity has 
risen from 120,000 tons to 2,300,000 
tons, and new equipment already added 
will increase this to 4,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

One of Bethlehem Steel’s most impor- 
tant recent acquisitions was the pur- 
chase, for $25,000,000, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company of New Jersey, 
with its subsidiaries, the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company of Pennsylvania, the 
Maryland Steel Company, the Spanish- 
American Iron Company and the Penn- 
Mary Coal Company. 

This purchase is an asset of great 
value and influence not alone from the 
point of a vastly increased output of 
iron and steel products, but because it 
represents a notable addition to Bethle- 
hem Steel’s already great shipbuilding 
industry, the ship-building plant at 
Sparrows Point being one of the most 
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modern and best-equipped on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

Because of the Government's in- 
creased and urgent need for more ships 
and yet more ships to meet the present 
world-wide emergency, Bethlehem Steel 
consolidated, a few weeks ago, all six 
of its shipbuilding plants under a new 
corporation with President Grace at its 





Modern Sky-Scraper, showing Bethlehem Grey Beams 


head, to be known as the “Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd.” The 
new corporation takes in, beside the 
shipbuilding plant at Sparrows Point, 
Md., the Union Iron Works Company 
and the Union Iron Works Dry Docks 
Company, both of San Francisco; the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del.; the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation, Quincy, Mass., 
and Samuel L. Moore & Sons Corpora- 
tion, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The new corporation was formed be- 
cause the demands of the Government 
on the facilities of shipbuilding plants 
make it essential that all duplications 
of engineering and similar overhead 
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work be avoided so far as is possible, 
and the consolidation of the six plants 
will, through the resulting standardiza- 
tion and the centralization of manage- 
ment, increase the production of the 
yards affected—a result of vital im- 
portance in this time of insistent de- 
mand for expedition in the building of 
ships. 

The tremendous demands for ship- 
ping construction alone constitute an 
earning capacity assuring a splendid 
revenue, and cheap ore from Chile and 
cheap water transportation along the 
Atlantic seaboard are immense advan- 
tages, gained again by thinking ahead 
of the immediate needs of the hour. 

It has been pointed out that one of 
Mr. Schwab’s leading characteristics 
was the wish to see other men succeed. 
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One of the most conspicuous examples 
of the men he has brought forward is 
Mr. Eugene G. Grace, who, as previ- 
cusly referred to, entered the employ 
of the company in a position of minor 
responsibility only a few vears ago, but 
who is now President of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 

Charles M. Schwab, the Chairman, 
has risen at a relatively early age from 
comparative obscurity to great dignity 
and power in the business world. 
Search as you will for the secret of this 
success, you will find, as was said at 
the beginning of this story, little more 
than this: integrity, hard work, prac- 
tical vision, and the desire to see others 
succeed. And, of course, Mr. Schwab 
knows the steel business. 





your highest skill. 


the Nation of every business man. 


a peace that is lasting. 


right response is certain. 





To the Credit Men of America: 


Your best powers are to be put to the test during the period of war upon 
which we have embarked. You are to be called upon for the exercise of 
Remember that your most effective response will be to 


maintain poise and steadiness and to refrain from all forms of hysteria. 


The Nation needs wise business action just as it needs gallant and 
i noble leadership in the various fighting arms. 
mind, suppressing first, all tendencies to gamble in commodities, prices and 
} credits both in our own work and in the practices of our customers, and 


then doing nothing that will unsettle confidence or tend to induce hysteria. 


Steadiness and self-containment, no matter what happens, are asked by 
These are qualities necessary for the 


defence of the credit system and they will also give us victory in war and 


The business men of the country will never fail in patriotism. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


It is for us to bear this in 


The 
























































An “Industrial Service” Department 
For Banks 





By GEORGE KINGDON PARSONS 





[This is the fifth of a series of articles by Mr. Parsons dealing with the subject of 
scientific business management and its relation to banking.—The Editor.] 


NE hundred years ago, or even 

as recently as twenty-five, if any 

far-sighted individual had been 
so bold as to predict that the bank of 
the future would require the services of 
an expert in the field of industrial man- 
agement, both as a safeguard against in- 
judicious loans and as a means of pro- 
moting the business of its clients, that 
bold prognosticator would thenceforth 
have been set down as a crank. The 
radical character of such a move would 
have been frowned upon by conserva- 
tive bank officials. 

It is only by going back to early 
banking history that we realize what a 
perfectly logical step is being taken by 
the bank which includes industrial ser- 
vice among its functions. From a 
profession which was originally ele- 
mental in character, banking has grown 
to be one of the most complex institu- 
tions in the commercial fabric. A cen- 
tury ago money was taken in on 
deposit and loaned out at interest. 
It was difficult to get a charter in 
those days, as banks were regarded 
with a certain degree of distrust, 
and multiplicity of banking  insti- 
tutions was therefore discouraged. 
The bank was looked upon merely as a 
public convenience—the scope of its 


usefulness was as yet undreamed of. 
Occupying this vosition in the public 
mind, it is small wonder that the sphere 
of a bank’s activities was in the early 
days confined almost exclusively to 
matters of a strictly fiscal nature. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS A CENTURY AGO 


This condition can not be attributed 
to any fault of the bank nor of appre- 
ciation on the part of the public of the 
bank’s capacity. The bank’s functions 
remained simple because business was a 
simple proposition. Let us digress a 
moment to look at business at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 

In these times we can scarcely realize 
how insignificant by comparison were 
the industrial and commercial interests 
of that day. A plant that hired over 
fifty operatives was the exception. 
Working capital was small, manufac- 
turers of good repute having frequently 
to borrow enough at the end of the week 
to meet their pay rolls. A capital of 
$100,000 was a rarity, while $1,000,000 
was beyond the conception of men’s 
minds. Thousands of independent lit- 
tle plants, each turning out a little 
work in a little way, were scattered 
throughout the country. The need 
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had not yet arisen for doing things 
on an elaborate scale. The era of 
big consolidations was still far dis- 
tant. Black smoke had _ not be- 
gun to pour from the thousand chim- 
neys of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Men had not yet learned 
to pool their interests in order to manu- 
facture better and more economically. 
The railroads and steamship lines were 
just beginning to appear. Agriculture 
and mining were conducted on a small 
scale. Everything was callow, forma- 
tive. The country was industrially and 
commercially in its infancy, and its or- 
ganism was simple in proportion. 
MEETING THE DEMANDS OF _ BUSINESS 

It must be accepted as an axiom that 
the requirements of society, whether 
material or abstract, are realized as 
soon as they become well defined needs. 
We have the telephone because the 
modern business and social structures 
demand it. The ever-enlarging areas 
of cities, together with the increas- 
ing volume of commerce, have ren- 
dered the horse inadequate, and as 
a result, the motor truck has sprung 
into existence. Welfare work in in- 
dustrial plants has been placed in 
the list of abstract necessities, through 
the growing knowledge on the part of 
the plant owners that it is an essential 
adjunct to factory management. 

EXPANSION OF BANKING RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 


The banking parallel is obvious. As 
business expanded, as commerce in- 
creased, as agriculture and mining as- 
sumed larger proportions, the banking 
organization of the country as a whole 
began to assume broader responsibili- 
ties. First of all, the need was 
manifest, and in due season the bank 
responded to the need. The im- 
posing array of items which banks 
and bank companies now offer to 
their clients under the head of service 
are all the outcome of definite demands 
which have arisen from time to time. 
The Foreign Department, the Trust 
Department and the Bond Department 
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are only three of many evidences of the 
bank’s ability to serve its clients in di- 
verse ways. No more striking example 
of the power and facilities of banks for 
rendering service could be cited than 
the recent activities of the banking in- 
stitutions throughout the country in 
connection with the second Liberty 
Loan. It is safe to assume that, lack- 
ing the impetus imparted by the well- 
oiled machinery of the banks, plus the 
powerful publicity which acted as a 
driving force, this loan would have been 
a failure. 


A NEW FORM OF BANKING SERVICE 


Just as the banks have risen to the 
occasion when the exigencies of the 
hour demanded prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion in stimulating the Liberty Loan, 
so they have from time to time respond- 
ed to the demands made upon them by 
the business interests of the country at 
large. The recent announcement made 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, one of the largest financial insti- 
tutions in the country, that it had estab- 
lished a Department of Industrial Serv- 
ice, should not, in the light of existing 
conditions, cause surprise. This depart- 
ment will be under the management of 
Vice-president F. C. Schwedtman, 
whose experience in industrial manage- 
ment is very extensive. Not every bank 
will be able to follow the footsteps of 
the National City Bank so closely as to 
establish an industrial service depart- 
ment on an elaborate scale, with a 
trained man at its head, but the type of 
service offered by that institution can 
be duplicated just as effectively, on a 
smaller scale by the employment of out- 
side talent on problems pertaining to 
industry. 


WHEREFORE OF AN “INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE” DEPARTMENT 


THE 


But why should the bank concern it- 
self with the management of industry? 
Does this phase of business come with- 
in the legitimate sphere of a bank’s ac- 
tivities? Who is benefited thereby? 

The bank should identify itself with 
the industrial management movement 
for a great many reasons, some of which 
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I will speak of in detail. As to whether 
industrial service ought rightfully to 
be included among the functions of a 
bank, it should be borne in mind that 
industrial service is after all only an 
extension of the bank’s credit system. 
It is investigation carried one step fur- 
ther. If it is legitimate for a bank to 
make an audit preliminary to the ad- 
vancing of a loan, it is legitimate for a 
bank to use such means as may be with- 
in its power to further the successful 
administration of the business. This an- 
swers the third question: Industrial 
service applied directly by a bank or 
indirectly administered through its 
agency benefits, first,the bank by mak- 
ing the loan more secure; second, the 
borrower by promoting his business, 
and third, the community at large by 
conserving industrial resources. 

The last-named phase is by far the 
most important, in fact it is by reason 
of the great good which banks have 
in their power to confer upon business 
as a whole through industrial service 
that they possess the right to enter that 


field. 


REVOLUTIONIZING BUSINESS METHODS 


During the past few years business, 
which for a century had been ambling 
along at a slow gait, took a sudden 
spurt. The wheels of industry began 
to move at an amazing speed. Methods 
of manufacturing and merchandizing 
were revolutionized over night. The 
result was that many concerns, un- 
able to adapt themselves to the sudden 
change, clung with tenacity to ancient 
institutions and traditions. 

Thousands of businesses of this type 
have already gone under during the 
past couple of decades, or are dragging 
out an existence which must inevitably 
terminate in business annihilation un- 
less they can reach out and grasp new 
methods and new ideas. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


But many of the survivors are in a 
bad way, in a comparative sense. Re- 
cent investigations of the Federal 
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Trade Commission show a lamentable 
lack of efficiency on the part of many 
industrial concerns, particularly with 
regard to cost keeping. The laxity 
shown in this department of business is 
astonishing. There are thousands of 
manufacturers to-day who do not pos- 
sess a simple, direct method for deter- 
mining the cost of goods by units or 
groups, or for determining wastes and 
losses. In numerous instances they do 
not know which are their most profit- 
able lines, and in many cases have been 
known to sell goods at a loss. 

The same condition exists in other 
departments of business. Office forces 
are badly organized. Factories are 
poorly managed. Merchandising is con- 
ducted without definite method. These 
indications of slipshod business man- 
agement should not be viewed from the 
angle of pessimism, but rather from the 
opposite direction, for in spite of their 
existence, business prospers. All that is 
needed at the present stage is a little 
thoughtful deliberation as to the ways 
and means for remedying existing 
shortcomings, and after that, discreet 
controlling influence, which will assure 
the application of the remedial methods. 
And what institution is so well qualified 
to lend itself to this task as the bank? 


THE BANK AS A CONTROLLING IN- 
FLUENCE 


In its community, the bank is looked 
upon as the bed-rock and foundation of 
business—it typifies business solidity. 
And this same aspect of the bank is re- 
flected on a larger scale by the banking 
institutions of the nation as a whole. 
We look to the bank more and more 
every day to serve as the steadying in- 
fluence in business. The bank is. ac- 
cordingly already in a position to make 
the one step which will bring it to the 
point of offering its clients industrial 
service. 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY IN _ BUSINESS 


Business in the future is going to be 
much more scientifically managed than 
in the past. There will be less of the 
hit-or-miss method in evidence—a 
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greater measure of careful calculation. 
Industrial concerns will study manu- 
facturing conditions with a magnifying 
glass, in order to develop efficiency to 
the highest possible point. They will 
be more scrupulous in the disposition 
of their mechanical units, with a view 
to obtaining the arrangement which will 
make for maximum production. Mate- 
rials will be purchased more carefully 
and used more sparingly. Selling 
methods will be refined to the ultimate 
point of effectiveness. Organizations 
will be coérdinated to a degree which 
will insure coéperative effort without 
lost motion. 

It is to industrial plants of moderate 
size that banks could most advantage- 
ously offer an industrial service. Such a 
service need not necessarily be a costly 
one. All banks would not be compelled 
to follow the precedent established by 
the National City Bank in maintaining 
an industrial service department com- 
posed of its own officers. Recourse could 
be had to the services of established in- 
dustrial engineers who would render 
service either to the bank or through 
the bank to the client. The benefit de- 
rived from the service would be equally 
apparent in either case. 

There can be no question but that the 
average manufacturer would appreciate 
intelligent service of this type, precisely 
as he appreciates service in connection 
with banking matters. The bank fur- 
nishes the capital with which he runs 
his business. Why should the bank not 
keep him posted as to the most ad- 
vanced practice in business? 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT FROM 
BANK’S STANDPOINT 


THE 


From the standpoint of the bank it- 
self, a department of industrial service 
will soon become not only a desirability, 
but a necessity. The war has created a 
host of new conditions which will call 
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for the employment of all our resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. Sooner or later 
the war must end, and when it does 
there is going to be an instantaneous 
dropping off in the demand along cer- 
tain lines, followed by a period of re- 
adjustment. What will become of this 
“excess industrial capacity,” at which 
we are now working, when the ter- 
mination of the war causes a drop in 
demands? This and other problems of 
vital moment will presently be put up 
to the banker. Backed by business en- 
gineers he will find it much easier to 
cope with the situation than if he were 
to depend solely upon his own judg- 
ment. 

Never was there a time when ac- 
curate credit information was so impor- 
tant as now. The banker must be care- 
ful when he loans and careful after he 
loans. The financial audit should be 
thorough and complete, embodying all 
contingencies which may arise, and 
eliminating all false valuations. And 
after the audit there should be positive 
assurance that the business will be 
scientifically administered. An indus- 
trial service department or an arrange- 
ment by which the functions of the de- 
partment could be performed by an es- 
tablished industrial engineer would 
practically guarantee the success of any 
enterprise financed by the bank. 

But the real value of scientific indus- 
trial management, aside from the as- 
surances it may afford to the individual 
bank and enterprise, lies in its broad 
economic importance. We are entering 
into a new era of industrial activity. 
The old order of things has passed for 
all time. Industries will henceforth be 
more astutely managed. Conservation— 
economy—efficiency—these will be the 
by-words of future business. By intro- 
ducing industrial service as one of its 
functions the bank becomes a powerful 
contributory agent to the country’s fu- 
ture industrial success. 























Banking and Financial Notes 





STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


The Federal Reserve System in this 
country will be tremendously strength- 
ened by the accession as members of big 
New York institutions, including the 
Guaranty Trust Co., the Bankers Trust 
Co., the Central Trust Co., the Equi- 
table Trust Co. and others. The Guar- 
anty will add its resources of over 
$600,000,000, while the Bankers Trust 
Co. has over $280,000,000 deposits and 
the Central Trust Co. $180,000,000, 
and the Equitable, Metropolitan and 
others will add millions more. The 
Broadway, now the Irving Trust Co., 
was the first New York trust company 
to join the system. 


CHANGES AT BANKERS TRUST CO. 


The Bankers Trust Co. has recently 
organized a complete bond department, 
with quarters on the third floor of the 
company’s forty-one-story building, and 
to make room for the increasing de- 
mands of the growing business, various 
changes have been made in the arrange- 
ment of the departments. All these de- 
partments are connected by telephone, 
pneumatic tubes and telautographs, the 
latter also being connected with the up- 
town office at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
second street. 


BECOMES IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


The State Banking Department has 
authorized the change of name of the 
Broadway Trust Company of New York 
to the Irving Trust Company. This fol- 
lows out the plan approved by the di- 
rectors and stockholders of the two com- 
panies for a joint ownership of stock of 
the two companies on the ratio of 3 to 1. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 


The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, Inc., New York, has announced 
that arrangements had been completed 


by which it would hereafter operate 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. This 
does not mean, however, that the bank 
has become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Reserve Board 
has also authorized investment in the- 
stock of the Mercantile Bank of the: 
Americas by member institutions. 

W. M. Van Deusen, formerly cashier 
of the National Newark Banking Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas. He was president of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association a 
few years ago. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 





THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Aegsistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA ing to its service some of the brightest 
young bankers in the country, has added 

W. H. Macintyre, agent of the to its staff E. B. Clare-Avery, who will 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
has just received at the New York 
Agency, 68 Wall street, a statement of 
the Standard Bank’s position at June 
30, 1917, issued October 20th, which 
reveals remarkable progress when com- 
pared with the position a year ago. In 
the following table are shown some of 
the principal items in the statement of 
liabilities and assets of the bank as at 
June 30 this year and last: 


1916. 1917. 
June 30 June 30 

Paid-up capital..... £1,548,525 £1,548,525 
Reserve fund,...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Notes in circulation. 1,269,797 1,759,421 
Deposit Oisedibeoaeue 26,243,681 29,596,591 
Cash in hand = at 

bankers and at call 

and short notice... 6,316,822 5,578,660 
Investments ’ 3,961,042 3,755,717 
Bills of exchange... 3,980,730 5,628,253 
Bills discounted and 

advances to cus- 

Are 16,539,405 19,579,546 


It will be seen that the notes in cir- 
culation have increased by £490,000 and 
deposits by no less than £3,350,000, 
while £4,680,000 represents the increase 
in the two items, bills of exchange pur- 
chased and bills discounted and ad- 
vances to customers. The subscribed 
capital of the bank is £6,194,100, of 
which there is uncalled £4,645,575. 


E. B. CLARE-AVERY GOES WITH CITY BANK 


The National City Bank of New 
York, which has the faculty of attach- 
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Mr. 


act as St. Louis representative. 





E. B. CLARE-AVERY 


Clare-Avery was for several years as- 
sistant cashier of the Merchants-Laclede 
National Bank of St. Louis, and later 
secretary of the Citizens-Commercial 
Trust Company of Buffalo, and then 
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the confidence and patronage of other banks. 
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Frederic W. Stevens 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Robert Walton Goelet 
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of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $11,000,000 


Co-operation with Banks 
in its history this institution, 


Unbroken adherence to this conservatism throughout the almost one hun- 
dred years of our existence has drawn to us a Banking clientele of the highest 
order, to whom we offer banking facilities and service of an exceptional character. 


Interest paid on balances of Banks, Time 
Deposits, and Special and Reserve Accounts. 


Correspondence solicited 


H. K. Twitchell, President James L. Parson, Assistant Cashier 
Percy H. Johnston, Vice-President J. G. Schmelzel, Assistant Cashier 
~ Francis Haipin, Vice-President John B. Dodd, Assistant Cashier 
° I. B, Hopper, Vice-President Samuel T, Jones, Assistant Cashier 
1: E. H. Smith, Cashier H. M. Rogers, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS 
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Frederic A. Juilliard 
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treasurer of the Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany. His wide acquaintance in the St. 
Louis territory will make him a valuable 
assistant to the National City Bank. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES FOR BANK 
EMPLOYEES 


FREE 


Free educational courses for more 
than 1,800 employees were reopened on 
September 24, by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. The enrollment is 
mainly voluntary. The subjects taught 
are commercial geography, foreign 
trade, foreign exchange, commercial 
English, elementary English, French, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Russian; ad- 
vanced French, investments and pen- 
manship. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER LOSES PRESIDENT 


A. F. Maxwell, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, who was recently installed as 
president of New York Chapter of the 


} 


American Institute of Banking for the 
year 1917-18, has been compelled to re- 
sign that office because of his removal 
from the city to Dallas, Tex., where he 
will make his headquarters while act- 
ing as southwestern representative for 
the Commerce. Mr. Maxwell has been 
actively identified with the chapter since 
he came to New York in 1913. For the 
last several years he has conducted its 
course in credits and has also served 
on the finance committee and the board 
of governors. 

While his place in the chapter is one 
which it will be difficult to fill, the mem- 
bers of that organization are proud of 
this evidence of confidence and appre- 
ciation which is thus shown their leader. 

No one has been selected to fill Mr. 
Maxwell's place as president as yet. 


APPROVES PLAN OF J, 8. ALEXANDER 


James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, as noted before in these columns, 
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CITY OF NEW YorK Resources Ninety-six Million Dollars 


STITT 


some time ago suggested that banks en- 
courage the issuance of short term com- 
mercial paper for periods not longer 
than four months instead of six months 
as is frequently the case. Governor 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 
in Washington has sent a letter to the 
twelve reserve banks advising them 
that the Board has approved this plan. 
Governor Harding states: 


As the Federal Reserve Banks can redis- 
«ount only paper which has not more than 
ninety days to run, it follows that if invest- 
ments of member banks are in six months’ 
paper, an average of only fifty per cent. 
of such paper is available at any one time 
for rediscount; but should the investments 
be in paper having four months or less to 
run, at least seventy-five per cent. would 
on an average have not more than ninety 
days to run to maturity and would therefore 
be immediately available for use at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

The board is of the opinion that the 
suggested change would greatly improve the 
banking condition of the country, as the 
banks would make a turn-over three times 
a year instead of twice, and the credits 
which they would provide would come up 
for consideration three times instead of 
twice a year. The borrower in good credit 
would have no reasonable grounds for com- 
plaint and the borrower in doubtful credit 
would be strengthened by frank conversa- 
tions with his bankers at more frequent in- 
tervals than at present. It is suggested that 
if the bankers of the country will under- 
take this change in methods of borrowing 
and insist upon four months’ paper instead 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 
NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 


Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President 
RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Cashier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD 


Chairman 
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of six, the credit situation will be greatly 
improved within a short time, responsible 
borrowers would have greater assurance of 
credits, and the banks themselves would be 
in position to meet contingencies with at 
least fifty per cent. more confidence than 
under the existing borrowing conditions. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF COTTON 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Board of the Irving National Bank, de- 
livered an important address on this 
subject before the Southern Commercial 
Congress in New York October 16. 
After going into a thorough discussion 
of his subject in all its bearings, he 
concludes: 


“Whether we consider the financial 
aspect of cotton, or wheat, or steel, or 
any other of our great staples, the case 
is the same, the lesson to the individual 
and his obligation are clear. Whether 
he produce, or finance, or govern, his 
first and most important obligation is 
to do everything in his power to pro- 
mote the development of a greater na- 
tional production and, after that, to use 
every effort and make every sacrifice 
to the end that this production may play 
its greatest part in our greatest national 
enterprise—to win the war.” 


BIG DIVIDEND DISBURSEMENTS 


Approximately $5,000,000 in divi- 
dends was disbursed by the Bankers 
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Capital . 
Deposits . ‘ , 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K. CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
MICHAEL J. DEGNON 
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‘““The Bank That Service Built’’ 
THE 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) ° ° 


S. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY C. FOLGER 
BENNETT L. GILL 
EDW. H. R. GREEN 
PETER McDONNELL 


The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





Trust Co. between September 20 and 
October 20, for account of various com- 
panies for which it acts as paying agent. 
These payments involved the drawing, 
signing and mailing of about 52,000 
checks. 


GOES WITH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


F. I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, has 
been elected an acting deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Mr. Kent will handle applica- 
tiions for permission to export coin, bul- 
lion, and currency at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank but will not give up his work 
with the Bankers Trust. 


NEW CENTRAL TRUST OFFICERS 


F. J. Leary, manager of the Forty- 
second Street branch of the Central 
Trust Co., and Cornelius R. Berrien, as- 
sistant manager, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the company. Mr. Leary 
will take up his new duties at the Wall 


. 7 $1,000,000 
3,316,533 
- 57,000,000 


O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
C. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


STUART G. NELSON 
JOSEPH SEEP 
CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
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street office, and Mr. Berrien will as- 
sume charge of the uptown branch. 


EVERYONE IN BANK SUBSCRIBES 


The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York has the distinction 
of having everyone of its officers and 
employees a subscriber to the Second 
Liberty Loan. The first opportunity 
to see the new bonds of the second is- 
sue was also afforded the public by this 
bank. The bonds were framed in glass 
and hung well out over Broadway. 


ROYAL BANK ISSUES STATEMENT REGARD- 
ING BOLO PASHA’S ACTIVITIES 


The Royal Bank of Canada has issued 
a statement regarding the recent opera- 
tions of the German spy who now is 
held in Paris. The bank denies any 
knowledge of Bolo’s activities. The 
statement made by the bank is as fol- 
lows: 

No transaction of an unusual nature has 
taken place in the agency of the Royal 
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Bank of Canada in New York. Bolo Pasha 
was introduced to the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada by its Paris bankers. A deposit ac- 
count was opened, but after a short time the 
funds were withdrawn and transferred to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. In so far as the Royal 
Bank of Canada is concerned, the transac- 
tion was entirely regular, and the New York 
oftice of the bank had not the slightest sus- 
picion that the depositors had any connec- 


tion with Von Bernstorff or the German 
Government. 
ELECTED CLEARING HOUSE HEAD 


At the annual meeting of the Clearing 
House organization Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, was elected 
president, to succeed Frank A, Vander- 
lip, of the National City Bank, who has 
served the customary two terms in that 
office. 

Walter E. Frew, president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, was made chair- 
man of the Clearing House committee, 
succeeding Mr. McGarrah. Theodore 
Hetzler, president of the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, was elected secretary in place of 
William J. Gilpin and 
Clarence E. Bacon were reélected man- 


Joseph Byrne. 


ager and assistant manager, respec- 
tively. The Clearing House committee 


now consists of Walter E. Frew, Seward 
Prosser, Albert H. Wiggin, Francis L. 
Hine and Lewis E. Pierson, the last 
three being new members. 

The total transactions of the 
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New 


York Ciearing House for the year ended 
September 30, 1917, reached the record- 
breaking total of $193,691,822,819, as 





GATES W. McGARRAH 


President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


against $155,742,333,908, for the pre- 
ceding year. The average daily clear- 
ings for the past year were over 
$600,000,000. 




















Service 


The Citizens National Bank of New York for sixty-six 
years has specialized in accounts of merchants, and is 
located in the heart of the district where the largest 
part of New York’s mercantile business is transacted. 


We are thoroughly equipped to render the best of service 
to correspondent banks covering their requirements of 
every nature in New York. 


THE 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,000,000 


EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 


GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 











A. H. WIGGIN FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


Albert H. Wiggin, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, has 
been appointed by Dr. Garfield fuel ad- 
ministrator for the State of New York. 


JOINS 


W. R. Grace & Co.’s Bank of New 
York has made application for admis- 
sion to the Federal Reserve System. J. 
Louis Schaefer, president of the bank, 
says: 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


“Aside from patriotic reasons, there 
are distinct financial advantages to be 
derived from joining the system. The 
paper of the bank will be placed in a 
better position and immediately 
strengthened in South America.” 


The institution is a New York state 
bank, established in June, 1915, with 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$25,000, to accommodate part of the 
banking business of the export, import 
and shipping business of the firm. It 


now has a capital and surplus of more 
than $1,000,000 and correspondents in 
all Central and South American coun- 
tries. 


CHANGES IN GUARANTY TRUST 


F. J. H. Sutton, trust officer of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, since 
December, 1909, was elected a vice- 
president of that institution on October 
11 last. The trust department of the 
company was organized in 1902, and 
Mr. Sutton became a junior assistant 
in the department at that time. He 
entered the Guaranty’s employ as a mes- 
senger in May, 1899, shortly after he 
was graduated from Princeton. Pre- 
vious to the election of Mr. Sutton, on 
October 3, the company announced the 
following appointments: Ellsworth St. 
John Prentice, assistant secretary; 
Samuel Stuart Rapp, assistant secre- 
tary; William Ripley Nelson, chief 
clerk ; Thaddeus S. Dayton, manager of 
the publicity department; T. Y. Butter- 
worth, assistant auditor. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST JOINS FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


The Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Co. of New York has made applica- 
tion to become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. In announcing the ac- 
tion of the board, President Chellis A. 
Austin said the board was influenced not 
only by patriotic motives, but also by 
the desire to equip the institution with 
every modern and progressive means of 
handling a growing business. 


MAKES ADDRESS REGARDING WAR 


Theodore S. Burton, president of the 
Merchants National Bank of New York, 
recently addressed the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. In reference to the war Mr. Bur- 
ton said: 

We are at war and this is as much our 
war as of any nation on earth. All our 
conjectures and thoughts as to the dura- 


tion of the contest must be overshadowed 
by the resolution that the end cannot come 
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until victory is won. Against us is a na- 
tion whose rulers believe that man was made 
for government, and not government for 
man, a nation actuated by an insane desire 
for world domination and in attaining whose 
objects force, fraud and constant meddling 
with the affairs of all the rest are the domi- 
nent policies. German culture has by no 
one been more fitly described than by one 
of their own race as “Learning without 
character, knowledge without conscience, 
organization without humanity, discipline 
without liberty and ideals without dignity.” 
Against this supreme peril we have taken 
up the sword on behalf of lasting peace, or- 
der, liberty and justice tempered with 
mercy. Our normal activities will indeed 
in part continue, but in this trying hour 
our first duty is to our country and to the 
great causes upon which the world’s future 
depends, 


BANK GIVES BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York announced recently that ex- 
tra compensation will be paid to its em- 
ployees in recognition of the prevailing 
high cost of living and loyal services 
rendered. The extra compensation 
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amounts to twenty per cent. of their an- 
nual salary for employees receiving less 
than $2,000 a year, and sixteen per cent. 
of their annual salary for employees re- 
ceiving up to $4,000 a year. 


NEW BANK BUILDING AT PITTSBURG, 
KAN. 


Hoggson Bros. of New York have be- 
gun operations on the construction of 
a new building, which will be up-to-date 
in every respect, for the First State 
Bank, of Pittsburg, Kansas. It will be 
an individual building of dignified de- 
sign. 


ISSUES BOOKLET ON INCOME AND WAR 
TAX LAW 


The Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank has issued a booklet containing 
fourteen charts, arranged to give the 
public a quick reference to the impor- 
tant provisions of the income and war 
tax laws. 


MR. ARMSTRONG PROMOTED 


Herbert N. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Armstrong has been 
connected with the American Exchange 
since 1893. 


VANDERLIP SPEAKS FOR ECONOMY 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, in a 
recent speech said: 


We must have marketed $14,000,000,000 in 
bonds by the end of next June, supposing 
that we raise $4,000,000,000 more through 
taxes. We can place these loans if every 
bank in the country does its share. I think 
that some of the contemplated expenditures 
can be reduced, where estimates are made 
too far ahead. So far, however, no per- 
spective of our financial situation has been 
attempted. We need coérdinated war policy. 
There has been some codrdination already 
among the allies, but in general each nation 
is following its own lines as the United States 
is. It may be that the war will be short- 
ened if all of our efforts are centered on the 
Italian front, or on some other point. 

We are going to discover that our invest- 
ing power is greater than we suspected, even 
to-day. But, at the same time, the lesson 
of economy must be gotten over. We talk 
economy, but we do not practice it. We 
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must prepare for a great expansion of cred- 
its which can take place safely on our 
present gold base. Our problem is serious, 
and it must engage the best minds, but it 
can be solved. You may rest assured that 
it is in good hands. 


ELECTED SUPERVISOR OF SALES 


R. J. Morgan, who resigned his posi- 
tion with the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Co., has been appointed super- 
visor of sales of the American Steel 
Export Co., New York. Mr. Morgan 
prior to his connections with the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Co., spent 
thirteen years with the Carnegie Steel 
Co. and will prove a valuable asset to 
the corps of thoroughly trained steel 
men in the employ of the American Steel 
Export Co. 


A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., has authorized a 
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statement in reference to the motives 
which prompted the trust company to 
apply for membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. ‘While it is true that 
we considered carefully what the bene- 
fits and the possible expenses might 
be attending membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” Mr. Prosser said, 
“in the last analysis we struck aside all 
minor questions, such as whether it 
would be profitable or unprofitable, and 
allowed no technical or political objec- 
tions to get in the way of the big 
question. The only reason which really 
brought about our application for mem- 
bership was the fact that we had come 
to the conclusion that we no longer had 
a right to stay out of the Federal Re- 
serve System when it was our belief that 
in a large way it was the duty of an in- 
stitution such as ours to join hands with 
our government at this time.” The capi- 
tal and surplus of the Bankers Trust 
Co. is $22,500,000 and its total assets 
amount to $329,000,000. 


CHANGES IN GUARANTY SECURITIES COR- 
PORATION 


The Guaranty Securities Corporation, 
Equitable building, New York city, an- 
nounces the following elections to offices 
made vacant by resignations and death: 
Secretary, H. M. Benson; assistant sec- 
retary, W. J. Bold; assistant treasurer, 
D. P. Dinwoodie. At the special meet- 
ing of the directors a quarterly divi- 
dend of two per cent. was declared and 
announcement was made of the estab- 
lishment of a surplus out of undivided 
profits of $150,000. 











SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
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IMPORTANT BRANCH IN 
AFRICA 


According to a special cable, just 
received by W. H. Macintyre, agent of 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., a new branch has been opened at 
Tabora, an important centre in the ter- 
ritory recently captured by the Allies 
in German East Africa. This is a fur- 
ther mark of the progressive policy of 
this bank, which will be glad to answer 
any inquiries regarding business in that 
part of the world. 


FINE SHOWING FOR BUFFALO BANK 


The Citizens Commercial Trust Co. 
of Buffalo gave its first anniversary 
dinner October 1, at the Lafayette Ho- 
tel to its stockholders, directors, officers 
and employees. There were over 200 
present. The event was held chiefly to 
celebrate in a certain measure the re- 
markable progress that has been made 
during the past year. Deposits have 
practically doubled, showing a gain for 
the period of $7,320,000. It was long 
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felt that owing to the commercial prog- 
ress of the city that splendid possibili- 
ties existed for a new large bank. Thus, 
the Citizens Commercial Trust Co. was 
organized a year ago taking the Citizens 
Bank on William street, which was 
founded twenty-seven years ago, and the 
Black Rock Bank, as a nucleus. The 
main office was opened in Ellicott 
square. 

Resources now are over $18,000,000. 
There are 11,000 accounts in the bank- 
ing department in addition to which 
there are 12,000 accounts in the Christ- 
mas club operated by them. 


W. S. HACKETT BECOMES BANK PRESIDENT 


W. S. Hackett was recently elected 
president of the Albany (N. Y.) City 
Savings Institution, succeeding the late 
J. E. Walker. Mr. Hackett had previ-+ 
ously been treasurer of the bank for 
nearly twenty-four years. 


BANK URGES CAUTION 


A recent issue of “The Advance,” the 
monthly organ of the Corn Exchange 
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National Bank of Philadelphia, contains 
a statement by C. S. Calweil, president, 
as follows: 


Many plants are still operating at ca- 
pacity, but in some lines, not influenced by 
government cotnracts, there is a hesitation 
that brings to not a few lips the anxious 
inquiry “how is business?” 

The ratio of profits secured the past few 
years cannot continue indefinitely. It would 
appear that more moderate profits would be 
better than holding for any great length of 
time goods bought at high record prices. 

There is no need for worry now, but if 
your business is not influenced by war pur- 
chases we would again suggest very careful 
study of conditions before contracting too 
far ahead for goods. 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY TO JOIN 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


Announcement has been made that 
the Girard Trust Company will become 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The decision was made, it is said, 
from patriotic motives. This is the first 
trust company in Philadelphia to make 
an application. 
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handling of your banking business in this 
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THE ENORMOUS FARM OUTPUT 


According to the quarterly financial 
review of the Franklin National Bank, 
Philadelphia, at prevailing prices the 
value of the grain, fruit, vegetable, live 
stock and miscellaneous output of the 
farms this year will exceed thirteen bil- 
lion dollars, and may reach fifteen bil- 
lion dollars. Even the lower figure 
would mean a gain of approximately two 
billion dollars in the value of farm 
products over the highest previous rec- 
ord. 


CONDITIONS IN PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


The Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh in its October commercial and 
financial letter reports local conditions 
in the industrial line as follows: 


Industrial affairs in the Pittsburgh district 
have been hampered to a certain extent, first 
by uncertainties connected with the price- 
fixing policy of the government; second, by 
the serious shortage in fuel; third, by the 
continued lack of transportation facilities, 
and fourth, by the development of some 
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labor troubles. The effect of price-fixing 
uncertainties has been to restrain the plac- 
ing of contracts for new business involving 
future delivery. Unfilled orders on the 
books of steel companies are smaller than 
at any time in several months. This, how- 
ever, is probably not as serious as appears 
upon the surface, for the reason that gov- 
ernment needs far exceed estimates, and in- 
asmuch as they receive priority in manufac- 
ture and delivery, private consumers would 
be in no better position than they are at 
present, even if there had been no uncer- 
tainty concerning prices. Recently the gov- 
ernment announced official prices for coke, 
iron ore, steel bars, shapes and plates. These 
prices, which are approximately thirty-three 
to seventy per cent. below those recently 
quoted, were the result of agreement be- 
tween the governmnt and producers after 
numerous conferences. They became effec- 
tive at once and will continue until January 
1, 1918, when they will be subject to re- 
vision if found by trial to have worked in- 
equitably. The new prices apply to the 
general public as well as to our government 
and its allies, but they are not expected to 
prove immediately beneficial to small con- 
sumers, for the reason that mill and furnace 
capacity will be taken up by the war needs 
at home and abroad and by consumers who 
had placed contracts for future delivery be- 
fore the action of the government. 


DEPOSITS AT HIGH POINT 


The deposits of the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh reached $115,980,- 
875 on September 11, which is the 
largest line of deposits the institution 
has reported at any Comptroller’s bank 
call. The deposits about a year ago 
were $83,587,142 as of September 12, 
1916, and total resources $96,958,960. 
This bank prides itself on showing only 
$48.92 of overdrafts. This is remark- 





able considering that the total resources 
for the last bank call were $132,894,720. 
The surplus and undivided profits $4, 
087,116 September 11 this year, com- 
pare with $3,630,858 September 12, 
1916. The stockholders receive divi- 
dends at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum on the capital stock of $6,000,- 
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The National Stock Yards National Bank 


AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT 
President 


000. Andrew W. Mellon is president; 
Richard B. Mellon, Alfred C. Knox, 
Walter 8. Mitchell and A. W. McEI- 
downey are vice-presidents; B. W. 
Lewis, cashier; H. S. Zimmerman and 
E. M. Foster, assistant cashiers. 
It is stated that the Mellon National 
Bank, in point of deposits, is the largest 
bank between New York and Chicago. 
NEW BANK WORK 

Among the important bank building 
work from the plans of Thomas M. 
James, architect, Boston, are the fol- 
lowing: A modern colonial building 
for the Lincoln Trust Co., Wiscasset, 
Me., for which foundations are now in; 
a new building for the Cabot Trust Co., 
Chicopee, Mass.; remodeling of present 
structure for the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Lowell, Mass., and extensive re- 


0. J. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 





ROBERT D. GARVIN 
Cashier 


modeling for the Haverhill Trust Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. Mr. James is also 
making plans for a modern building for 
the First-Auburn Trust Co., Auburn, 
Me., and is to remodel the quarters of 
the Willimantic (Conn.) Trust Co. 


REPORTS AEROPLANE INDUSTRY 


The First National Bank of Boston 
in its receent New England News Let- 
ters contains an excellent article con- 
cerning the aeroplane industry. The 
letter says: 


Congress has already appropriated about 
$640,000,000 for the manufacture of aero- 
planes, for the establishment of training sta- 
tions and schools, and other needs to develop 
the art of aviation. The government pro- 
gram for 1917 provides for the construction 
of about 22,500 machines, and according to 
reliable authority about double the number 
will be built in 1918. 
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At the time the 1914 census of manufac- 
tures was taken there were sixteen establish- 
ments with an average of 168 wage-earners, 
and with a total capital of $401,000. To-day 
there is about $40,000,000 invested in the 
industry, approximately 15,000 men are em- 
ployed, and the combined output is about 
200 planes a week. The automobile indus- 
try can be depended upon, in large measure, 
for the construction of motors, and the 
body-making departments may be used for 
the fabrication of fuselage and wing frames, 
under the direction of experts. Difficulties 
regarding patents, which have considerably 
hampered development, are believed to have 
been satisfactorily adjusted by the forma- 
tion of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Asso- 
ciation. 


NEW BANK BUILDING IN BOSTON 
The Warren Institution for Savings 
of Boston, James O. Otis, president, is 
about to begin operations on the erec- 
tion of a new bank building on Park 
street, opposite Boston Common. It 
will be a colonial structure of red brick 
and white marble. The basement, first 
floor and mezzanine story will be occu- 
pied by the bank and the remainder of 
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the building for offices. Thomas M. 
James, 185 Devonshire street, Boston, 
is the architect. 


REPORTS BUSINESS DULL IN ARGENTINA 


The First National Bank of Boston 
recently established a branch in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. F. A. Goodhue, vice- 
president of the bank, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to this branch, in 
speaking of conditions in that country, 
says: 


Business in the Argentine is rather dull. 
There is plenty of money in the country, 
but the investing class are holding off, wait- 
ing for a clearer line on the future. The 
difficulties which the government is expe- 
riencing in its efforts to raise money have 
possibly created a wrong impression abroad. 
These difficulties arise not from a lack of 
money in the country, but from the fact 
that the people are not accustomed to buy- 
ing bonds, even of their own government. 
It has been proposed recently to popularize 
government securities by issuing a lottery 
loan of several hundred million pesos. 

The condition of Argentine railways is 
not at the moment satisfactory, but will be 
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substantially ameliorated if the roads are 
successful in their present efforts to secure 
a twenty per cent. advance in rates. The 
arbitrary and high-handed methods of labor 
unions in the South American republic make 
uninterrupted operation of the roads almost 
impossible. Entire systems have been tied 
up on the flimsiest pretext. The Argentine 
railroads are British-owned, with the excep- 
tion of the government lines. This is the 
main reason why Argentina is not a very 
promising field for American equipment 
companies. 

American packers dominate the beef in- 
dustry in Argentina and Uruguay. The big 
Chicago concerns are putting up new plants 
and generally expanding their operations in 
that part of the world. Argentine beef is 
exported chiefly to Europe, but the United 
States is receiving some. 


JOINS FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Industrial Trust Co. of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has made applica- 
tion to become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. The bank has deposits 
aggregating $63,866,630; surplus an@ 
undivided profits, $4,642,803, and re- 
sources totalling $71,783,303. 
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COUNTERFEIT $10 RESERVE NOTE 


The office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury Department has sent out cir- 
cular letter No. 421 telling of a new 
counterfeit $10 note on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago (7-G), check let- 
ter C, W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Jackson. The 
back of the counterfeit is light blue 
instead of green. It is a photographic 
production on two pieces of paper and 
is poorly executed. 


DEATH OF R. V. LANSDALE 


R. V. Lansdale, cashier of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Baltimore, 
who had been connected with the bank 
since 1882, died on September 22. C. 
G. Morgan, formerly assistant cashier, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Lans- 
dale. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST CO. 


President John J. Gannon announces 
that the Hibernia National Bank of 
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New Orleans went into voluntary liqui- 
dation October 22, 1917. This bank 
was organized about ten years ago by 
the same interests which control . the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., mainly 
for the purpose of taking care of the 
business of national banks in the in- 
terior cities which, under the then ex- 
isting laws, were restricted in their 
dealings with state banks and could only 
keep their reserves with other national 
banks in reserve cities. 

The Hibernia National Bank, there- 
fore, was primarily a bankers’ bank, 
and since all national banks must now 
keep all of their legal reserve with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the necessity for 
maintaining a national bank to take care 
of that class of business no longer ex- 
ists. 

Moreover, since the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Co. has become a member of 
the Federal Reserve System it enjoys 
practically all of the privileges and ad- 
vantages of a national bank, and is, 
therefore, in a position to render to 
banks and individuals exactly the same 
kind of service which was formerly ren- 
dered by the bank. 

All of the assets and liabilities of 


the bank, therefore, were taken over 
by the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
October 22, on which day the Hibernia 
National Bank ceased to exist. 


NORFOLK BANK CHANGES NAME 


The Norfolk Bank for Savings and 
Trust of Norfolk, Va., recently took ac- 
tion to change the name of the bank to 
the Trust Company of Norfolk and 
made plans to enlarge the directorate. 
It was also voted to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. The 
officers remain unchanged. 


REPORTS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


The American National Bank of 
Nashville in its October letter on gen- 
eral trade conditions, speaks with re- 
gard to railroad equipment as follows: 


Included in railroad equipment ordered 
during August were only six locomotives for 
domestic use compared with 115 in July and 
41 in August a year ago. Foreign locomo- 
tive orders numbered 775 compared with 
1,088 a month ago and 144 a year ago. Do- 
mestic freight car orders totaled 635 against 
5,520 in July and 5,041 in August of last 
year. Orders for freight cars for export 
totaled 11,997 in August compared with only 
2,300 in July and 10,000 in June. No pas- 
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senger cars were ordered in August, and 
present passenger equipment will have to 
handle troop movements. Regular passen- 
ger service has been materially reduced, but 
with troops on the move, there will be no 
surplus of passenger equipment. The im- 
possibility of getting orders filled within a 
reasonable time is believed to have deterred 
the placing of new orders for both passenger 
and freight equipment to a degree. 


REPORTS NORTH CAROLINA CONDITIONS 


The October number of the ‘“Solici- 
tor,” the magazine of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., speaks as follows regarding local 
conditions: 


The primary necessity is an abundance of 
food and feed. Farmers everywhere must 
bend all their available capital and energy 
to the production of maximum food and feed 
crops. Every farmer should continue to 
work at top speed. He should use every 
energy in order to grow maximum food and 
feed crops. 

This is a golden opportunity for farm- 
ers to pay all debts and lay up a few dol- 
lars for the rainy day and at the same time 
fire the shot for liberty that will be heard 
areuna the world. 
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The appeal to the South to live at home 
and help solve the country’s difficulties has 
already been answered in part. The bum- 
per corn crop, averaging 18.6 bushels to the 
acre, with fourteen per cent. greater acre- 
age planted than last year, is expected to 
yield $i,435,749,780., a gain of 133 1-3 per 
cent. iu actual monetary value over last year. 

With a bumper corn crop in sight and 
with a good cotton crop, worth from $150 
to $160 a bale, lint and seed, the agricultural 
South faces an era of prosperity such as 
we have never before enjoyed. 

Copservation all the time, in every phase 
of his work, is the strongest obligation of 
the North Carolina farmer to-day. 

THE BANKER OF TO-DAY 

The Review, the publication of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, con- 
tains an address delivered by Bruce 
Baird, president of the Chicago Chapter, 
A. I. B., before the recent convention of 
the Illinois Bankers Association at 
Quincy. The address concerns the 
training of future bankers, regarding 
the banker of to-day Mr. Baird says: 


The banker of to-day is a different type 
of man. He is energetic, wide-awake, and 














THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


a business getter. Instead of waiting for 
business to come to him he goes after it; he 
helps the honest man over his troubles, and 
at the same time keeps an eye on the crook, 
who tries to impose upon him. There are 
times each year when practically every line 
of business needs assistance to tide it over 
its dull season, and the present day banker 
is ever ready to help, and instead of de- 
manding a large amount of collateral he 
gives credit according to the borrower's hon- 
esty, integrity, conservatism, and business 
ability. The bankers of to-day, then, must 
have a broader conception of business, and 
business conditions than his predecessor. He 
must understand local conditions and na- 
tional conditions; he must know what effect 
a good grain crop in Minnesota will have 
on the price of his customers’ grain crop, 
or how a cattle disease in Texas will affect 
the price of cattle in his community; he 
should be able to advise where the best 
markets are, and how best to reach them 
in the quickest and cheapest way. 


COMMENTS ON LABOR SITUATION 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
in its October financial and_ business 
letter comments on the labor situation 
in the country as follows: 


Withdrawal of about one million men for 
military training has reduced the supply of 
workers. Efforts of certain employers to 
entice the best trained workers from rival 
plants has caused much trouble on the Pa- 
cific Coast and elsewhere. One shipbuilding 
concern in order to maintain a capacity 
working force offered a thirty-three per 
cent. increase in wages to the best men 
in other plants. This had the desired effect, 
but it disturbed conditions to such an ex- 
tent as to force the government officials to 
urge employers not to resort to such tactics 
in the future. The decision of the United 
States Steel Corporation to raise the wages 
of about 270,000 employees ten per cent. 
reflects the constantly increasing wage scale 
in the steel industry. Average wages for 
most of the great industries are to-day at 
the highest known level. The serious short- 
age of workers in many industries is caus-- 
ing conditions which make for inefficiency, 
since the laboring man has so many jobs 
offered him that he does not have to put 
forth as much effort as usual to keep stead- 
ily employed. This shortage is not likely 
to be relieved as long as war lasts and it 
is not easy to see how the problem can be 
solved until the urgent work of restoring the 
world to a peace basis is taken up. The 
solution will probably be a progressive one 
and partly dependent upon the willingness 
of the great nations to permit emigration to 
the United States on a large scale after the 
war is over. 
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Treasurer 


JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN 
JAMES M. SCOTT 
FRANK C. NICHOLS 
SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON 
WARD E. SMITH 


BANK REPORTS GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The October financial and business 
letter of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, in speaking of general condi- 
tions, says: 

There is no reason to doubt that the seri- 
ous economic problems presented by our 
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HENRY B. CONGDON Secretary 
J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK - Trust Officer 
ELMER F. SEABURY .- Assistant Treasurer 
HARRY C. OWEN Assistant Secretary 
HENRY C. JACKSON Assistant Secretary 


entrance into the war will be solved with as 
little real injury to business as in the case 
of any of numerous national economic issues 
of the past. Although we have been at 
war for six months, a brief survey of the 
various measures of business activity fails 
to reveal any cause for alarm. Bank clear- 
ings continue to run substantially ahead of 
last year, although most of the increase may 
be accounted for by. the higher level of 
prices. New building has subsided on rising 
costs, and not because of any over-construc- 
tion. The continued heavy output of cor- 
porate charters seems to imply that oppor- 
tunities for profitable enterprise are more 
numerous than ever. Commodity prices have 
reached a halting stage, but supplies in most 
cases are too small to cause anticipation of 
any precipitate decline in values, if at all. 
The failure situation continues reassuring, 
the outstanding feature being the very small 
number of large insolvencies. The labor 
scarcity, finally, may be regarded as chronic, 
but at least it denotes no unemployment for 
a long time to come. 

THIRD NATIONAL OF ST. LOUIS PAYS 
BONUS IN LIBERTY BONDS 


F. O. Watts, president of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, announced 
action of the board of directors, giving 
a bonus to every employee, inclusive of 
officers. This bonus amounting to ten 
per cent. of the annual salary paid each 
employee, will be paid in new Liberty 
Loan four per cent. bonds, aggregating 
$25,000. An unusually profitable year, 
partly due to great business activity and 
also attributable to the faithful and loy- 
al efforts of the bank’s organization, 
prompted this liberal profit-sharing rec- 
ommendation by the bank. 

Mr. Watts stated that before the rec- 
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ommendation of the board was given out 
practically all of the Third National 
employees had already subscribed to the 
bonds, but it was decided nevertheless 
to pay this bonus in additional Liberty 
Bonds which the bank has purchased for 
this purpose, because the directors wish 
to encourage employees in making in- 
vestments of the very highest class, and 
for the further reason that it is the 
patriotic and imperative duty of every 
employee to purchase these bonds even 
to the extent of self-denial and sacrifice. 

In his announcement to the employees 
Mr. Watts said: “I look to the officers, 
directors and employees of the Third 
National Bank to set the example of 
patriotism, self-denial and unselfish ser- 
vice in this national crisis. Further- 
more, I consider it incumbent upon 
every firm and corporation in this coun- 
try to purchase these bonds to the full 
limit of their ability.” 


ISSUES BOOKLET ON FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of 
St. Louis has issued in booklet form the 
excellent address given by Breckenridge 
Jones, president, before the trust com- 
pany section of the convention of the 
American Bankers Association held re- 
cently at Atlantic City. The booklet 
gives in a concise manner all the in- 
ducements which the system offers to a 
trust company and is one of the few 
booklets of its kind. 
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OFFICERS ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Bankers Association 
held at Quincy recently the following 
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A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and _ [Illustrated 
ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 




































President, Rob- 
ert R. Ward; vice-president Benton 
State Bank; vice-president, Charles R. 
Ireland, cashier Washburn Bank; chair- 
man executive council, Nelson N. Lam- 
pert, vice-president Fort Dearborn Na- 


officers were elected: 


tional Bank of Chicago; treasurer, 
Maurice A. Mudd, cashier First State 
Bank of Chester; secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger. 


CONDITIONS IN CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


W. E. Ward, vice-president of the 
Union National Bank of Cleveland, re- 
garding local conditions recently stated: 


Business conditions in Cleveland and _ vi- 
cinity are active at this time. A great deal 
of work is being carried forward in war or- 
ders. Labor is well employed at high wages. 
Retail business is reported in satisfactory 
volume, somewhat ahead of last year. The 
demand for money at banks has been strong 
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Thanksgiving Day 
And World Liberty 


From love of liberty sprang our 
first Thanksgiving—and from a 
mighty courage. 

America today, with that same 
courage backed by stupendous 
wealth of national resources, 
champions world liberty, safe- 
guards its own. 

In this great work each has a 
part,and especially the Banker. 
The sustaining of confidence, 
and the vital subject of War 
finance: both are within his 
province. 

Cooperating with Bankers the 
country over is the Collins Staff 
of financial publicity specialists. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 











during the recent weeks, based upon the 
large inventories required to be carried for 
the prosecution of work in hand and con- 
tracts assumed by our manufacturing in- 
terests. 


ISSUES PAMPHLET ON BANK FORMS 


The Cleveland Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has issued volume three in 
the library of banking. This volume 
gives the various forms used in banking 
with a concise explanation of the rea- 
sons for and uses of the forms most 
commonly used in good banking. It is 
attractively printed and well illustrated. 


OHIO BANKS PROSPEROUS 


A reflection of the prosperous condi- 
tion of Ohio as well as the United 
States is seen in the comparative state- 
ment of the conditions of state and pri- 
vate banks, as reported to the superin- 
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tendent of banks at the close of busi- 
ness September 11, 1917. In keeping 
with the policy of this department, the 
following comparative figures are com- 
piled from some of the most important 
items: The total resources were $959,- 
977,815, an increase since June 20, 
1917, of $27,852,564, and an increase 
since September 30, 1916, of $124.,- 
701,553. Total deposits on September 
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11, 1917, amounted to $843,495,259, the 
greatest ever shown, exce eding by 
$28,187,318 the deposits of June 20, 
1917, and exceeding by $110,044,279 
the deposits of September 30, 1916. 
There has been a gain of deposits dur- 
ing the past three months of $9,400,000 
a month. There are 598 state and 178 
private banks as compared with 594 
state and 180 private banks June 20, 
1917, and 573 state and 185 private 
banks September 30, 1916. 


IN THE 


The ‘Detroit Review,” the monthly 
publication of the Detrcit Real Estate 
Board, in commenting on local condi- 
tions, says: 


DETROIT DISTRICT 


Bankers express the opinion that Detroit 
is now entering the greatest period of in- 
dustrial activity in its history and that th- 
result will be an increase in general pros- 
perity. In the past thirty days several in 
dustrial enterprises have been launched with 
individuai capital in excess of $1,000,000. 
Many new plants are in course of construc- 
tion and new orders for products aggregate 
$250,000,000. It is important that notwith- 
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“Trained Men Capable of Filling 
Important Positions” 


In addressing the employees of his institution recently, the president of the 

largest trust company in New York City said: 
‘*It is becoming increasingly evident that the development of trained men, 
capable of filling important official and clerical positions in the Company, 
is not keeping pace with our growth. Therefore it has been necessary fre- 
quently, as you know, for us to go outside of our organization for such men.’’ 

Such conditions as these are duplicated by practically every large bank. Many 
men have been called by the war, while the work of banks have increased. New 
problems in Banking and Finance require clearer insight. New banking institu- 
tions are being organized. All this requires more trained men. 


The LaSalle Course In Banking and Finance 
offers fundamental training in Practical Banking, and the deeper problems of 
modern finance for the ambitious man who wants to learn while at home, doing 
his “bit’’ the best he can. 
If you have the right stuff in you to start 















This comes of practical instruction in 


with, something of natural inclination and 
ability in financial lines, the LaSalle Course 
in Banking and Finance will fit YOU to enter 
this field and put YOU in line for the big 
opportunities banking offers now for service, 


banking which is being highly commended 
by bankers, has been prepared, and the ser- 
vice in connection with it is rendered, by 
noted authorities in banking and finance, 
men who know thoroughly by successful ex- 













honor and wealth. perience the subjects they teach. 


Send for the Sixty-Page Prospectus of This Remarkable Course 


If you want to become a banker, or if you are in a bank already and want to improve 
yourself, to get a better grasp on the fundamentals of your business, to make your efforts of 
greater benefit to your employer, your customers and yourself, the LaSalle Course in Bank- 
ing and Finance will benefit you out of all proportion to its cost. Set before yourself the goal of becoming a 
"RAINED MAN CAPABLE OF FILLING AN IMPORTANT POSITION in the banking world. 

Fill out and mail the Coupon now. The book will go to you by return mail. 
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Dept. 11312 “The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ , 
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safe.” 
than ever since the war. 
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Are you sure that the enterprises financed 
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ideas of modern practice P 
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standing the big war business a large por- 
tion of the new industry is conceived from 
a standpoint exclusive of the war and its 
attendant conditions. With the actual con- 
struction of a $5,000,000 exclusively airplane 
motor plant under way, with other factories 
turning to the new industry by enlarging 
their plants and with airplane business on 
hand totaling conservatively $100,000,000 it 
is considered that necessary steps have been 
taken to establish Detroit as the center of 
airplane manufacturing just as it dominates 
American automobile production. Construc- 
tion work on new and additional industrial 
enterprises now under way approximates 
$50,000,000. The labor supply has been short 
for a long period and a great influx of new 
labor is a certainty in order that additional 
industries may be manned. A reflection of 
















the natural mid-summer period of semi- 
lethargy just passed is seen in statistics 
for the month. Bank clearings decrease 
is due to the shortage of three working days 
in September as compared to August. Total 
bank transactions, however, are exceeding 
last year’s figures by a wide margin. Ex- 
ports and imports were perceptibly affected 
by new governmental control of commercial 
intercourse with certain nations. Optimism 
now rules in all lines of business where 
knowledge is had of the tremendous indus- 
trial activity prevailing. 


FLOUR CONDITIONS IN MINNEAPOLIS 
DISTRICT 


The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis in its October financial and 
business review says with regard to the 
flour condition: 


With the present heavy orders for flour, 
Minneapolis mills might be running at their 
utmost capacity if the full requirements of 
wheat were available. As it is, mills are 
running somewhat under capacity and grind- 
ing everything in sight. The output is 
greater than it was a year ago. The week 
ending September 22 shows a_ production 
in Minneapolis of 432,605 barrels; the pro- 
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duction of the corresponding week last year 
was 338,660 barrels, and 487,815 barrels for 
the same period in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANKERS BECOME RAILROAD 
DIRECTORS 


F. A. Chamberlain, chairman of the 
board of the First and Security National 
Bank of Minneapolis, was recently 
elected a director of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad. F. E. Kenaston, 
president of the South Side State Bank 
of Minneapolis, was also elected a di- 
rector. 


STATEMENT OF REDFIELD NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Redfield National Bank of Red- 
field, South Dakota, opened its doors 
for business fifteen years ago. To-day 


it is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and in its statement of condi- 
tions as of September 11, 1917, showed 
total resources of $1,129,754.55, with 
deposits of $1,022,310.91. The bank 
has a capital stock of $50,000 and a 


surplus fund of $25,000. Z. A. Crain 
is president. 
BANK REPORTS CALIFORNIA CROPS 


The Savings Union and Trust Co., 
San Francisco, in the October number 
of Savings Union Service, reports local 
crop conditions as follows: 


Just as corn, and cotton also, are racing 
against frosts, so in California the extent 
of the harvest of rice, beans, raisins and 
dried fruits, is contingent on the early rains. 
Rice suffered last season from the effect of 
rain, but more experience and earlier plant- 
ing, it is said, will place the crop in ware- 
nouse fully four weeks earlier than hereto- 
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fore. This has been the best growing sea- 
son for rice in the past four years, and it 
is expected to gather a bumper crop from 
the 100,000 acres that have been planted 
this year. According to the bulletin of the 
Culifornia Development Board, buyers are 
cffering $3 per 100 pounds for this season’s 
rice, while at the same time last year $1.50 
was the best offer. It is understood that the 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association will fix 
a $4 basis for California rice, the southern 
mills having already fixed $4.05 as a basic 
rate. Conservatively the 1917 rice harvest 


is expected to be worth $10,000,000, while 
so recently as 1912 it returned but $75,000. 











INCREASE OF DEPOSITS IN CANADIAN 
BANKS 


The outstanding feature of the August 
statement of the Canadian banks was a 
further increase of over $23,000,000 in 
savings deposits, making a total of more 
than $950,000,000, which is $300,000,- 
000 more than when the war broke out. 
Total assets of the banks amounted to 
$2,096,390,662, which compares favor- 
ably with the August, 1916, total of 
$1,840,895,799. 





Thanksgiving Proclamation 


“By the President of the United States of America. 

“A PROCLAMATION: It has long been the honored custom of our 
people to turn in the fruitful autumn of the year in praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for His many blessings and mercies to us as a 
Nation. That custom we can follow now, even in the midst of the 
tragedy of a world shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in the 
midst of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst the darkness that 
has gathered about us we can see the great blessings God has bestowed 
upon us, blessings that are better than mere peace of mind and prosperity 
of enterprise. 

“We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind as we once 
served ourselves in the great day of our Declaration of Independence, by 
taking up arms against a tyranny that threatened to master and debase 
men everywhere and joining with other free peoples in demanding for 
all the nations of the world what we then demanded and obtained for 
ourselves. In this day of the revelation of our duty not only to defend 
our own rights as a Nation but to defend also the rights of free men 
throughout the world, there has been vouchsafed us in full and inspiring 
measure the resolution and spirit of united action. We have been 
brought to one mind and purpose. A new vigor of common counsel and 
common action has been revealed in us. We should especially thank 
God that in such circumstances, in the midst of the greatest enterprise 
the spirits of men have ever entered upon, we have, if we but observe 
a reasonable and practicable economy, abundance with which to supply the 
needs of those associated with us as well as our own. A new light shines 
about us. The greatest duties of a new day awaken a new and greater 
national spirit in us. We shall never again be divided or wonder what 
stuff we are made of. 

“And while we render thanks for these things let us pray Almighty 
God that in all humbleness of spirit we may look always to Him for 
guidance; that we may be kept constant in the spirit and purpose of 
service; that by His grace our minds may be directed and our hands 
strengthened; and that in His good time liberty and security and peace 
and the comradeship of a common justice may be vouchsafed all the 
nations of the earth. 

“Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-ninth day of No- 
vember next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people 
throughout the land to cease upon that day from their ordinary occupa- 
tions and in their several homes and places of worship to render thanks 
to God, the Great Ruler of nations. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done in the District of Columbia this 7th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen and of the 
independence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
second. Wooprow WiItson.” 
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